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Yet, Freedom! yet thy banner, torn, but flying, 

Streams like a thunder-storm against the wind; 

Thy trumpet voice, though broken now and dying, 

The loudest still the tempest leaves behind; 

The tree hath lost its blossoms, and the rind, 

ae 3 i by the axe, looks rough and little worth, 

But the sap lasts,—and still the seed we find 

Sown deep, even in the bosom of the North; 

So shall a better spring less bitter fruit bring forth. 
—Byron: “Childe Harold,” IV. 
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AUTHOR’S FOREWORD 


SOME HAVE THOUGHT that “The W Plan,” the most 
famous of Colonel Duncan Grant’s adventures, however 
realistic, was only a dream. Not always quite in the 
same shape, dreams often come true. It is my conviction 
that “The V Plan” may be one of them. 

The Second German War, which burst suddenly, 
though not unexpectedly, on Europe in September, 
1939, found Colonel Grant, the veteran of a hundred 
fights, ready again to serve like others of his rank, if 
need be in a lowly position, as a living witness that con- 
science, dignity, honour, discipline and faith are not 
empty words. With his keen eyes fixed always on the 
political horizon, Duncan Grant had not been idle dur- 
ing the years immediately prior to the war. The adven- 
tures herein revealed show how this unusual man ac- 
quitted himself, both in preparation for the “Battle of 
Britain” and in the astonishing operations which bring 
that battle to a victorious conclusion. The man who tri- 
umphed over “The W Plan” gives life to another plan, 
the details of which I am now privileged to unfold. 

For those readers who may as yet be unfamiliar with 
the story of Colonel Grant, I may add that “The W 
Plan” is now very widely known. First published in 
1929, it has run into twenty editions, besides newspaper 
serializations, and is published also in French, Czech, 


Norwegian, Spanish. The film of the same title has im- 
xi 
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mensely widened public knowledge concerning Colonel 
Duncan Grant. The other tales of Colonel Grant’s ex- 
ploits are less known probably because the public has 
not yet realized that this singular man, though not in 
the limelight of the public affairs of the past half cen- 
tury, has continued to play a most important and dra- 
matic part in the events which have shaped policies and 
shaken the world to the very foundations of its social 
structure. 

The stories in which Colonel Duncan Grant has 
played the leading part are known under the following 
titles, and the action takes place for the most part in the 
places noted against each title. 


The W Plan. | 
(France and Germany during the Great War, 
1918.) 
Colonel Grant’s Tomorrow. 


(Atlas Mountains, Morocco; Marseilles and 
London.) 


Scar 77. 
(London, Paris, Prague, the Sudan.) 


The K Code Plan. | 
(London, Paris, Bombay, North-West Frontier, 
India.) ; 


According to Plan.. 
(England.) 


_ 
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The V Plan. 
(France and England.) 


GRAHAM SETON HUTCHISON. 


Booker Hit Farm, 
Hico Wycomse, Bucks. 
March, 1941. 


CHAPTER I 


The Soul of Picardy 


THE VEUVE DAUDRE STOOD DEFIANT in the centre of the 
café floor. Her ample bosom heaved as a torrent of abuse 
issued from her mouth. She was firmly planted in boots 
made for the farm-yard rather than for the dance-floor 
of the best café boasted by the city of Amiens. Her 
large hands, red from the wash-tub, rested on broad 
hips. She seemed to tower above the two puny waiters 
trying to restrain her, a magnificent figure of outraged 
justice, who shook off their feeble hands as might a 
mastiff bitch the intrusions of a puppy. 

“Sale cochon!” she screamed. “I know you, General 
Bonhomme. Always ready for any dirty work! You 
have sent my son to prison. He is all I have!” 

Another stream of epithets poured from her as, ad- 
vancing to where the General stood, she struck him with 
the palm of her hand across the face. 

General Bonhomme stepped back, spluttering with 
rage, a tiny trickle of blood oozing from a cut made by 


the solitary gold ring on the woman’s hand. A waiter 
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sprang through the swing doors and called loudly for a 
gendarme. The lewd percussions of the Café orchestra 
ceased at the same moment, while expectant faces leaned 
forward from behind tables watching with an air of 
amusement. Most of the occupants knew the Veuve 
Daudré and the often repeated story of her woes. She 
came frequently to the café, and, sometimes, as on this 
occasion, drank too much, as it were to drown her sorrows. 

A gendarme entered. The woman laughed with alco- 
holic hysteria, and, after a nod from Monsieur le Préfet 
who sat with a small party in one corner, he laid his 
hand upon her arm and led her away. 

The Préfet, who had been awaiting the arrival of the 
Commander of the Amiens garrison, stepped forward to 
assist the General to a seat. Recovering from the confu- 
sion of a ruffled dignity rather than from the assault, the 
General mopped his brow with a large silk handker- 
chief, while the café proprietor muttered apologies at 
his elbow. | 

Monsieur le Préfet of the Department of the Somme 
had invited a number of friends to the Café Victoire to 
meet Colonel Duncan Grant, revisiting the battlefields 
of his Great .War experience with his young nephew, 
James Monro, during the Easter holiday of 1939. The 
gathering included Dr. Verrier, the white-haired Maire 
of Albert, on the portals of whose fine new Mairie was 
fixed the Memorial to the Machine Gun Corps; and there 
were other Mayors from the surrounding district and 
the Marquis de Hautecloque, whose lands for many 
miles border the River Somme. 
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General Bonhomme joined the group, and soon the 
conversation had turned to military matters. ‘The French 
General was flabby, his eyes puckered and pouched 
with good living. His belly was distended beneath the 
belt of his pale blue uniform, advertising a too tender 
regard for fatty foods, which had completed his adipose 
rotundity. Beneath his scarlet and gold képi, so minute 
though brilliant a crown upon the wealth of his personal 
fleshiness, was hid a bald head, to the sides of which, like 
seaweed, clung wisps of silken black hair. — 

If the top of the General’s head was destitute of 
hirsute adornment, he permitted his upper lip to provide 
all the compensation of which it was capable. An im- 
mense white moustache spread and drooped from be- 
neath General Bonhomme’s nose, extending itself, in 
exotic uncurled extravagance, far beyond the fashion- 
able limit. 

General Bonhomme took off his kép?, mopped his 
head with his silk handkerchief, and blew a gale through 
his moustache like a mistral tearing through a Mediter- 
ranean olive grove. 

“Mais oui!’ he exclaimed in a voice of thunder, the 
words pouring like a wave after the spray which had 
swept through his lips, “De Gaulle! Il est cou-cou!” 

The speaker tapped his bald forehead with his fore- 
finger and nodded sagely to those around the Café table. 

So de Gaulle was mad, thought Grant. Well, that 
had been said of nearly every pioneer since the begin- 
ning of history. General Bonhomme’s outburst had been 
prompted by a question from Grant concerning a Staff 
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Officer whom he had met while in Paris. The name of 
de Gaulle had become identified with, and later noton- 
ous in criticism of, the development of mechanization in 
the French army. With General Bonhomme himself, 
Grant was not impressed. It was, indeed, part of the 
pose of the General to cultivate untidiness of person as 
a cloak for his imagined genius. The General, who pos- 
sessed no hair and little else of merit beneath his képi, — 
was however shrewd enough to know that his unmili- 
tary appearance gave him distinction among his well- 
groomed fellow officers; and, while political France 
drifted towards the hairy adherents of Moscow, he 
soon realized that his adopted pose made him persona 
grata with those in the Senate whose nod and wink gave 
easy access to the ladder of promotion. 

“But yes!” reiterated the General, loudly exhibiting 
his knowledge of English, “De Gaulle think the Maginot 
Line is no good. He talk, all the time, he talk. Tanks. 
Diable! He say the German tanks can walk over the 
Maginot Line.” 

Seeking to turn the violence of the onslaught, the 
Préfet addressed Colonel Grant, while, following his 
explosion, General Bonhomme gulped his champagne. 

“Your nephew, mon Colonel,” said the Préfet in 
French, “is so like Clark Gable.” 

James Monro laughed while Grant replied, “I am 
sure he is flattered. We have no heroes in England to- 
day except of the Film!” 

The General had rested for but a moment, and, again 
seizing the initiative, challenged Grant. 
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“And what do you think of the Maginot Line?” 

“T have only had a little excursion,” parried Grant. 

“But a soldier of your experience will doubtless have 
formed an instant opinion?” pressed the General. 

“Since you will not be denied, mon Général,” replied 
Grant suavely, “I have always believed in defence in 
depth. I prefer strongly defended zones. . . .” 

“But the Line is impregnable!” protested Bonhomme. 

“As a fortress, I don’t doubt the Maginot defences 
could hold up an attack for a considerable time. But no 
line could defend France against invasion. There is the 
air factor, and as de Gaulle and others insist, the evolu- ° 
tion of the tank may revolutionize all military notions.” 

“What do you think, mon ami?” asked Grant of the 
Marquis, an old friend, with whom he had billetted in 
1916, and sometimes stayed as his guest in later years. 

The eyes of de Hautecloque lighted as with fire, the 
inevitable betrayal of his keen interest in any subject, 
whatever the banter in his tone. He was in his seventieth 
year, yet as straight as a rapier, his skin bronzed and 
hard, and a vigour in his personality which even in re- 
pose expressed itself in the quick movement of his hands, 
and in the gleam of his steel blue eyes as he spoke. 

“I am old fashioned,” he replied with an expressive 
shrug of the shoulders. “But my father told me of the 
catastrophe of 1870, perhaps as a warning, for I was 
born in that year. Then, too, we had a ‘wonder wea- 
pon.’” De Hautecloque paused, drumming his delicate 
fingers on the table. “The mitrailleuse. The generals of 
that day understood neither the technical nor the tacti- 
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cal application of the machine gun; and while politicians 
and journalists whipped the ‘wonder weapon’ propa- 
ganda to fever heat, our armies suffered defeat and 
humiliation. I have learned never to be too sanguine 
about anything. In war, it is the unexpected which always 
happens. The Maginot Line is our modern ‘wonder 
weapon.’ I would not put all our French eggs in one 
basket.” 

The orchestra on the farther side of the café had re- 
commenced the droning of its Americanized airs, while 
to accompany the universal voice a few couples express- 
ing the jazz rhythm languidly moved around the dance 
floor. For a while, following the argument which had 
sprung from the mention of de Gaulle’s name, the con- 
versation turned to the memories near to Grant’s heart. 

The Bois de Foureaux—that was the High Wood of 
bitter memory—had already regrown and no one had 
ever seen blackberries of such size as now grew from 
the blood-drenched soil. The Maire of Longueval agreed 
with the Marquis that hares and partridges had been 
more plentiful than ever during the past season. Waterlo 
Farm had been substantially rebuilt upon the shell- 
pitted rubble which had been all that remained of this 
fiercely contested, tortured landmark. The same family 
was in residence, prosperous farmers, too. The Café 
_ Marquant, with its homestead, at the Courcelette cross- 
roads, surrounded by British War Memorials, was again 
occupied; and a lusty young man, until recently, had 
helped his widowed mother to make both ends meet. 
Alas, he had been unable to obtain exemption from mili- 
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tary service, and his younger brothers, one a scholar in 
the fine High School at Albert, were not equal to the 
task. 

“Military service,” opined the Maire of Martinpuich, 
‘St falls hard upon the small farmers.” 

“But they are the backbone of the army!” exclaimed 
General Bonhomme with conviction. 

“That is so in every land,” agreed Grant. “The peas- 
ant belongs to the soil. It is part of him. He is always 
fighting for it.” 

Dr. Verrier, the Maire of Albert, took him up. “That’s 
a secret few townsmen understand. Their patriotism is 
at best only skin deep. But the peasants!” His eyes 
beamed with understanding. “Do I not know? Men 
will live in contentment wherever their nature belongs. 
Mais oui! It does not matter how frugal the living. There 
are deep affinities between men and places, the Picard — 
and his soil. ‘Ils ne passeront pas! is a cry based on a 
profound cosmic reality. You English have not experi- — 
enced its call for centuries. But in France, twice within 
living memory, it has touched our vitals.” 

Grant spoke quietly in reply. “If the test came I won- 
der if we should respond to it. Love of country in Eng- 
land has grown less. A strong and prosperous peasant 
life is essential to the welfare of the state. Industrial civi- 
lization is paralyzing the National heart-beat.” 

“Tt 1s also thus in France,” echoed Dr. Verrier. 

“I disagree,” retorted General Bonhomme. “The army 
is highly efficient.” 

“I hesitate to question your authority, mon Général,” 
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suggested the Préfet. “In his book, La France est-elle 
défendue?, Weygand is doubtful not perhaps of our 
material armament but of our moral. The peasant 1s our 
strength. If his officers are not imbued with the same 
flame of patriotism which unites the peasant with his 
soil and makes him fight for it... .” ~ 

“Throughout life, even to death,” murmured Dr. 
Verrier. 

“Then,” continued the Préfet, “we shall fail.” 

General Bonhomme rose with impatience. These peas- 
ant Maires were beneath his contempt. He shook hands 
with Colonel Grant, adding a formal compliment, and 
waved a gloved hand to the others about him. 

The Préfet turned to Colonel Grant, with a nod to- 
wards the departing figure of the General. 

“You've just witnessed an illustration of the point, 
mon Colonel,” he said in a low voice. “The assault by 
that woman. The army claimed her only son. She was 
a respectable widow. There was little other means of 
support. She had appealed for exemption for her son 
who contributed something to the home. General Bon- 
homme refused to support her appeal. Her son, a decent 
fellow, stood by his mother. He was insubordinate and 
punished. The General refused to mitigate the lad’s sen- 
tence. He is in prison and will now be transferred to 
Strasbourg.” 

“Bad luck!” interjected Grant. “I didn’t think she 
looked like a woman of the café. A better fighter, a 
human being of greater worth than the General!” 

“The Veuve Daudré pinned her faith in her son,” 
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continued the Préfet. “She still devoted her small sav- 
ings to his comforts. She will now spend a month or two 
in jail. This time the lad will be hurt.” 

“Poor devil,” murmured Grant. “Cannot the General 
temper his justice with mercy?” 

“Mon Dieu!” exclaimed one of the party with a cyni- 
cal laugh, catching the tail of Grant’s sentence. “Gen- 
eral Bonhomme? Soft in body, hard in mind.” 

Dr. Verrier shook his head and answered quietly. 
“The good God knows this is not good for morale.” 

“Then you will come for a few days?” asked de 
Hautecloque, resuming an invitation to Colonel Grant 
and his nephew. “My wife and Yvonne will be de- 
lighted. I will expect you both tomorrow at the 
Chateau.” | 

“Yes, I will come in the afternoon. I am lunching 
with Dr. Verrier at Albert. As far as I remember it is 
about an hour’s run from there.” 

After the party had broken up, Grant took his nephew 
by the arm and went out into the busy street. They 
turned into a narrow byeway, the Rue Basse des Tan- 
neurs, down the centre of which flows a stream, masked 
by walls, so low that they are insufficient to prevent a 
tipsy Amenois from reeling to quickened sobriety in its 
waters. In them, too, are mirrored the matchless archi- 
tural traceries of the Cathedral, acclaimed by Ruskin 
as the Parthenon of the West. 

Grant held his nephew for a moment, as they walked. 

“This,” he said, pointing to the vast roof and spire 
of the Cathedral, “is the soul of Picardy. The Cathedral 
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is no temple of peace. Frank, Norman, Burgundian, and 
Spaniard have done her injury; citizens have striven in 
bloody combat with seigneurs, and Catholic with Cal- 
vinist on her threshold. The fiercest battles of 1870 and 
1918 were fought out at her gates; artillery and aerial 
bombs have scarred her fabric. She will always stand. 
Into her is builded the soul of Picardy. This priceless 
jewel has no equal.” 

“Not St. Peter’s at Rome, nor St. Sophia at Constan- 
tinople?” asked James Monro, as they moved on. 

“No. Amiens is incomparable. All its incredible beauty 
is in its craftsmanship.” 

They had strolled towards the sculptured doors, 
where a priest, thin and ascetic, paused a moment in his 
going to say a word of greeting to foreign visitors this 
Fastertide. 

‘Ask him,” suggested Grant. 

“Civitas cujus participatio est in idipso,” responded 
the priest to the questions. “The Cathedral is the ideal 
of a true democracy, the harmonious combination of a 
million stresses and strains striving together to lift the 
vaults skywards. Ah! If only men would so work to- 
gether, my friends! Examine the sculptures. They were 
a book in stone for the peasants before printing was 
known and literature was scarce. All this beauty and 
magnificence are the results of human labour. gladly 
given for the poorest rates of pay. It is the church of a 
martyred people.” He crossed himself devoutly. “Their 
soul. 

“Thus far only can I tell you, messieurs,” he resumed. 
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“You must see for yourselves. If you know anything of 
Picard history, you will here read into their lives. You 
will realize also why the Picard peasant is unconquer- 
able! Adieu.” 

The priest bowed and left them on the threshold of 
the Man of Sorrows. | 


CHAPTER II 


A Painter's Paradise 


THE CHATEAU OF MERAUMONT lies on undulating downs 
overlooking the valley of the Somme, some three miles 
from Picquigny, and, as the crow flies, less than ten 
from the city of Amiens. 

The ancestral home of the de Hautecloque family 1s 
a great solid mansion built of lime stone quarried cen- 
turies ago from its surrounding hills. It possesses no pre- 
tensions and no extravagances of architecture. Oblong 
in shape, with three tiers of shuttered windows and a 
stone pillared portico facing onto the sweep of drive 
which emerges suddenly from the surrounding trees, its 
attractive feature is its position commanding a long and 
beautiful reach of the Somme, a view which breaks sud- 
denly as the visitor arrives through the shadowed glade 
of trees and beholds the wide landscape of river, back- 
waters, and, beyond, the rolling hills, emerald or orange 
according to season, bearing the rich crops. A terraced 
lawn set with formal flower beds, in spring dazzling with 


hyacinths, and, later, set out with peonies, sets off the 
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landscape which leads away, almost imperceptibly, from 
where the mown grass blends with rising young corn. 

The family had escaped the terrors of the Revolution 
for, although the title reached far back into history, the 
de Hautecloque seigneurs had always identified them- 
selves with the peasant life and were true Picards, even 
to speaking and comprehending the quaint Picard patois, 
a dialect which sets the peasantry apart from the rest of 
France. They had shared the griefs and grievances of 
the common people, had been ever eager in the dis- 
charge of public duties and benefactions, and, though 
Picards might fight in defence of the Droit de Marché 
and curse the impositions of the seigneurs, the name of 
de Hautecloque had never been associated with the 
wrongs which spurred the Jacquerie to fire the chateaux 
of Catheux, Auffay and Poix. The family bore some in- 
definable hall-mark of quality; and, while the peasant 
revolt had culminated in the vengeance of the French 
Revolution, the de Hautecloque family, undisturbed, 
had continued the biological progression, with peasants 
and beasts of the field, one generation after another, life 
merging into death, and death into new life. 

When other great nobles had deserted their country 
houses for the splendours of Paris and to vie with one 
another in the magnificence of the Court of the Grand 
Monarch, de Hautecloque had remained with his peas- 
ants, simple in taste, diligent in duties, and, at least as 
a passive sympathizer, united with them to defeat the 
severity of laws which were an outrage to human dignity 
and freedom. 
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The present Marquis, soldier, scholar, traveller and 
squire, farmed his lands and was accounted both shrewd 
and generous. He was often to be seen among workers 
and beasts, or striding over the stubble and plough, a 
dog at heel, his shoulders square to winds which swept 
the downs, an old hat perched on his head, a stick or 
gun in hand according to the season. In 1916 he had 
been first impressed by tanks and had watched their 
post-war development, and, having visited America, was 
the first in the district to plough his lands by tractor. 
His acres bore many farms, cottages and tenants. The 
Marquis, Henri, and his wife, Thérése, were much be- 
loved, the latter as plump as he was thin. His laughter 
came through upturned lips and a twinkle in his blue 
eyes: his rare anger quivered on the edge of his fine 
drawn nostrils and in the steel which shone from his 
eyes. Her mirth was a rich gurgle like a bubbling brook, 
deep in her capacious body. She, too, was of Picardy 
and, characteristic of her race, possessed a fine temper 
whose boiling ended as quickly as it sprang from a 
warm heart, in laughter and sometimes in tears. 

Leaving Dr. Verrier smiling on the steps of the tur- 
reted Mairie, Duncan Grant sped down the road travers- 
ing the Somme to Picquigny, but not with such speed 
that he missed sight of pleasant billets of the war years 
bringing back a flood of memories. From the fisherman’s 
and artist’s retreat at Picquigny, the white road mounted 
the hillside, the hedge banks yellow with primroses and 
in the copses the bluebells mingling in a sapphire glow. 
On a pasture a flock of ewes and woolly lambs were 
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being marshalled by a shaggy sheep-dog, urged by an 
imperious old shepherd, who touched his hat in greeting 
as the car turned slowly up the twisting lane. The road 
gave way to cobbles and the main street of buttressed 
farms and barns and houses clustering around the huge 
church, their brick fronts varied with heavy eaves and 
louvered shutters. The Chateau gates opened from the 
end of the main street and the drive turned through the 
edge of the woods which bordered the residence. The 
completeness of village, church and chateau struck Grant 
as does sometimes an unspoiled hamlet in England and 
the more remote parts of Scotland. 

As Grant’s car drove up to the door the Marquis him- 
self was waiting to receive his guests; and, leaving car 
and bags to an old retainer, he hurried Grant to the 
great salon where the Marquise was waiting to receive 
them. 

“Let me look at you, mon cher ann,” exclaimed the 
Marquise, standing back and sweeping him with her 
eyes. “More battle scars! Tiens, Tiens! Will you men 
never quit fighting? First it is France, then in India, then 
Morocco and again India. But you are not a day older. 
Yvonne has done nothing but talk of your visit for the 
last two days.” | 

Grant laughed. “Yvonne remembers me? Why, she 
was only a child of four or five when I saw her last!” 

“But what an impression you made,” sighed the Mar- 
quise, mocking him. “You stole her heart and she has 
never even looked at another man.” 

Tea was served in English fashion, and, as it was be- 
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ing laid, preceded by a retriever which thrust itself with 
affection into Grant’s hands, Yvonne entered. The two 
Englishmen rose to greet her. She stood glancing from 
one to the other, and then, her gaze fixed upon Grant, 
she came slowly forward. 

“You are just as I thought you would be,” she ex- 
claimed in English. “My memory plays me no tricks. 
And you have not changed.” 

“But you!” cried Grant grasping warmly the out- 
stretched hand. He turned for a moment to the Mar- 
quise. “No. I cannot say it. I have no gift of language. 
My compliments would be all too inadequate.” He looked 
the girl in the eyes. “You are just perfect. I knew it 
would be so. I am so glad. Allow me to present my 
nephew, James Monro. He is in the Scots Guards.” 

“But they do not wear the kilt!” she laughed with 
mock dismay. 

“But they can fight for all that. France has always 
known its Scottish Guard, Mademoiselle. At your serv- 
ice!” replied young Monro with gallantry. 

“A pretty compliment, Monsieur,” said Yvonne. “Be- 
ware. I make a habit of holding men to their bond.” 

James raised his hands in surrender. “I am your 
prisoner.” | 

“If you will always love France, Monsieur, I will free 
you on parole.” 

“Who could refuse with you to speak for her?” asked 
Grant. “I have always loved France. But when I think 
of France it has always been of you and”—he turned to 
the Marquise—“of you, my dear old friends.” 
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“Come,” she responded. “Enough of compliments. 
Let us proceed with this English ritual. Strong or weak, 
mon Colonel? And sugar? I confess I have never yet 
become a devotee.” | 

Grant and James laughed merrily at the unwitting pun. 

“Devotee!” exclaimed the former. “The idiom is 
exact. Félicitations, Madame!” 

“Oh, but how silly of me,” rejoined the Marquise 
feigning horror: “To pun, it is the worst of bad form 
in England, is it not, Duncan?” 

“We are in France, Madame; and when the Marquise 
de Hautecloque honours the English language she sets 
a fashion. As for England, the taboos of yesterday are 
the rage of today. Our young ladies of fashion use the 
oaths in currency among the porters of the fish market.” 

“Then they must have lost the art of conversation,” 
replied the Marquise. “There is nothing original in a 
common oath. Do they expect the young men to make 
love in the same idiom?” 

“T fear I have no experience,” laughed Grant. “You 
must ask my nephew.” 

The Marquise glanced at him with a question in her 
eyes. 

“It’s an art I have not yet studied,” laughed James, 
flushing suddenly, for as he spoke he was conscious of 
the girl’s gaze upon him. 

“And now, Yvonne,” intercepted Grant, “tell me all 
you have done since we last met. You are looking simply 
wonderful!” 

“Wonderful to meet you again, on Colonel,” ex- 
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claimed the girl, a flush warming her radiant colouring, 
her eyes dancing with pleasure. “I knew you would 
always be the same. It seems to me only as yesterday.” 

“That you used to sit on my knee,” continued Grant, 
“demanding my most blood curdling tales from the 
Front.” 

“Ah, but that was very long ago,” expostulated the girl. 

“But you said ‘yesterday!’” reproved Grant mock- 
ing her. 

“You have been riding, Mademoiselle?” asked James 
after a moment. 

“Yes. Papa bought me a new horse. She is just .. . 
I do not know the word in which to describe her. 
Epatant!” 

And, thought James, no words could describe the en- 
chantment of the fair rider. She was in jodhpur breeches 
and canary yellow jumper, her gold-tinged hair peeping 
from under a blue beret; a lissome, sprightly figure, her 
features almost in the classic vein, yet ever so slightly 
modelled as to break the austerity of the Greek proto- 
type. Her nose was just a shade retroussé, the chin bore 
the tiniest dimple. The eyes were violet blue, heavily 
lashed, large and set wide under a broad forehead swept 
by a rebellious curl of hair. Were it not for her charm 
of movement and poise, she might almost have been 
mistaken for a boy in her riding clothes. 

“You gave no hint of what I was to expect in your 
daughter, mon ami,” remarked Grant to the Marquis. 
“She has grown.” 

“Did you expect Yvonne to remain a child?” asked 
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the Marquis. “She is the most perfect flower in our gar- 
den.” He touched her lightly on the arm, and then for 
an instant glanced at the portrait of a young officer of 
the French army beside the mantelpiece. “Could she be 
otherwise? Yvonne is all that we have left.” He turned 
to James Monro. “I lost my only son. At Verdun.” He 
sighed. “That was twenty-two years ago. Dieu merct, 
we have Yvonne. Tomorrow, Monsieur, you must go 
riding with Yvonne while your uncle and I go fishing. 
And we have much to talk over. Politics. Mais oui, we 
must see what we can make of this disturbed world. You 
must tell me everything. Will your Chamberlain bring us 
peace? What next will this Hitler do? Ah, if only we 
had listened to Clemenceau, the old Tiger, and to Foch! 
We would then have destroyed this Germany. It was a 
mistake to give her a Republic. The world was safer 
with a Catholic Bavaria under a Scottish King, hating 
the Prussians; and the kings of Saxony and Prussia were 
a better safeguard than the fanaticism of Nationalism 
with its Socialism as a sop to the workers. I was always 
a Royalist, though my ancestors cared little for an un- 
licensed Crown. Kings have more scruples than Dicta- 
tors, for they have to think of past, present and the 
future. A King dare not imperil posterity. A Dictator 
has no heirs and successors and is all the more dangerous 
for that. Hitler! His only child is Germany. He cannot 
conceive of his child except as inheriting the whole 
earth.” His eyes blazed with suppressed passion. “Ah! 
Already I talk too much. We will discuss these things 


out tomorrow.” 
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The morning following, James and Yvonne were away 
riding, while, in more leisurely fashion, the Marquis, 
having made his rounds with Grant as company, selected 
his fishing tackle with the eye of a master and then 
went to a quiet backwater of the River near Picquigny 
and cast his fly, Grant fishing a little higher up. A sunny 
day yielded poor sport and after more than an hour 
without any fortune, the Marquis laid his rod down 
and joined Grant. 

“Tt is not well with France,” he said abruptly. “There 
is unrest everywhere. The people are discontented. ‘Too 
many scandals. Corrupt politicians. We haven’t yet re- 
covered from the affaire Stavisky. I don’t trust that fel- 
low Blun, and if it is not Blum, it is Daladier or Pierre 
Laval. There is no steadying influence at the helm of 
State. I detest party politics. Much as I, a Picard, love 
liberty, I deplore the ill-discipline everywhere apparent. 
The people seem to have given themselves over to an 
orgy of pleasure. Even the peasants are restless. But 
Germany gathers her strength all the while.” 

“Ein Volk, ein Reich, ein Fiibrer!” asserted Grant. 
“There is something to be said for it as a National 
slogan.” 

“Ts it no more than that?” asked the Marquis incredu- 
lously. | 

“Indeed, yes,” replied Grant. “I did not mean to im- 
ply that it ceased as an artifice of propaganda. It has 
become a religion.” 

“That surely is better than none at all,” commented 
the Marquis bitterly. “I always thought it was an evil 
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day for France when our Government suppressed the 
Church. And there has been ceaseless propaganda ever 
since. Politicians and Press together have combined to 
weaken the moral fibre of the nation. If ever a time of 
trial should come again, we shall be found wanting. I 
do not say the damage cannot be repaired, but nothing 
has been put in the place of the Catholic ideology. In 
Germany they have their new god and the State itself 
as Church, with Nationalism as the religion. It has a 
powerful appeal. And in England?” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Grant suddenly, interrupting the 
Marquis. 

“You have your King, a National rallying point,” 
pursued the Marquis. 

“I was not sure that the prestige of the Throne was 
not shaken when King Edward was forced to abdicate, 
but King George and his Queen are wonderful. But we 
have no ideology. We are a materialistic people, though 
deep down, very deep, I think we are religious. The 
only thing which unites us is the Throne. The only thing 
which activates us is money. You French love your 
country. You cherish her as a woman cherishes her 
child. In England there is no love of country. .. .” 

“And Scotland?” asked the Marquis searching Grant 
with his keen eyes. 

But Grant evaded his scrutiny and cast another fly 
upon the water. . 

“Scotland,” repeated the Marquis, not to be denied. 

“We Scots are different. But we are a sentimental 


people. We have what the Germans call Geist. We have 
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no word for it. You have it but I’m not sure that you 
have a word which quite expresses what after all is an 
emotional attitude. Yes, we Scots love our country when 
we are absent from her. Few Scots are however pre- 
pared to do anything for Scotland while they live within 
her borders. The Highlander will fight his neighbour 
and strut ‘with his broadsword. When the Lowlander 
forgets the bawbees.. .” 

“Bawbees?” asked the Marquis. 

“Pure vernacular,” replied Grant, smothering a laugh 
as a fat gudgeon rose to his fly. “The sixpences, mon 
ami. The name commemorates a sixteenth century mint- 
master, the Laird of Sillebawby. As I was saying when 
the Lowlander forgets the counting house, he will do 
more for Scotland than the Highlander.” 

“But you are a Highlander, a patriot, if ever there 
was one.” 

“Ah, but I know the weaknesses of my race. Like our 
music, Highland history is filled with sadness. It is all 
tragedy and lost opportunity. Today the finest type of 
Highlander is found in Canada. Probably, he is a better 
man than his ancestors. He had to suffer before he found 
himself.” 

“T see,” assented the Marquis. “Like the men from the 
Great War, they came from the crucible, refined.” 

“Yes,” agreed Grant fervently. “For sacrifice is the 
science of power.” 

Meanwhile, Yvonne and James had ridden by way of 
down-land to meet the Somme at Condé Folie. James 
had been scarcely able to keep his eyes from the girl 
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who, on her pirouetting steed, seemed like a figure from 
the ballet. He was more heavily mounted and when they 
turned their horses from the lanes onto the soft smooth 
turf he was quickly outdistanced by the mare’s flying 
feet. That gave him a fine opportunity to watch the 
girl as she swung gently in the saddle, her balanced 
rhythm a treat to the eye. And he would draw up with 
her as she reined in her eager horse, glimpsing the profile 
of her face, the fine nostrils distended with the excite- 
ment of the gallop, her face flushed with joy. 

“Isn’t she a beauty?” she exclaimed again and again. 

How eagerly James agreed, his thoughts upon the 
girl. 

As the two reached the village the children were 
coming from school and they greeted Mademoiselle de 
Hautecloque with doffed caps or a little bob, which was 
an apology for a more refined curtsey. The little girls 
smiled sweetly and gazed from china-blue eyes with ad- 
miration upon the great lady, while the boys, gruffly 
whispering, appraised the mare, and, with nodding 
heads, shrewdly made their short comments upon horse 
and rider. Reaching a broad-fronted farmhouse of some 
pretensions, Yvonne turned her horse into the yard, ex- 
plaining that it was a stud farm in which her father 
took considerable interest. At the sound of hooves, the 
farmer, typical in his blue smock and trouserings, came 
across the yard from a byre from whence came the 
heavy lowing of a cow in labour. He saluted the lady 
and called for a lad to hold their horses. 

The two riders dismounted and were received in the 
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salle by madame, voluble and deep breasted, and as shin- 
ing with cleanliness as was the parquet of the floor. ‘The 
visits of a de Hautecloque were an occasion and a bot- 
tle of good wine was served while Yvonne plied her 
questions, showing her knowledge of the wider aspects 
of her inheritance, to be matched only by that of her 
father. James was amazed at her grasp of the many 
problems associated with stock-raising and keenly fol- 
lowed the arguments as they traced one subject to an- 
other. 

They decided to lunch at the little inn beside the river 
where landlord, guests and servants sat at the common 
board and exchanged the courtesies which are a part of 
Picard life, a familiar understanding whereby master 
will address his servant as Monsieur, just as the em- 
ployé will not fail to call his master’s wife by the prefix 
of Madame. 

While horses were watered and fed, the two wandered 
beside the river, the feathered poplars along its banks 
giving, it a Corotesque atmosphere altogether delightful. 
‘The delicate yellow spring leaves merged with pink buds 
and dark stems of poplar and willow slashed with sun- 
light, the water catching reflections, its cool stillness 
gashed here and there by the splash of a rising fish or 
the lightning dart of a kingfisher. Beside the river they 
came upon a painter, easel before him, palette in hand, 
and colour box and tubes spread on the grass at his feet. 
He seemed surprised as they came suddenly into view 
and hastily moved his box of colours as if to make a way 
on the pathway for the intruders to pass. But as they 
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came to him, he politely laid down his brush and raised 
his hat with a pleasant “Bon jour.” 

The greeting seemed like an invitation, and the girl 
remarked on the loveliness of the scene up stream, 
though James ventured that below them the scene was 
marred by the iron bridge carrying the railway across 
the Somme. 

“Monsieur,” replied the painter in French. “The great 
French masters discovered beauty in everything. Manet, 
Degas, Sisley, Pissarro, Renoir. Why! One of Claude 
Monet’s masterpieces is of the iron bridge over the Seine 
at Argenteuil. And what a thing of beauty it is!” 

“May I see your work?” asked Mademoiselle de Haute- 
cloque. 

“Tt is an honour,” replied the artist. “But I am no 
master.” 

The painter stood on one side while the two came 
forward to view his work. | | 

“You belong to the Impressiomist school?” asked the 
girl. 

“You will pardon my suggesting, Mademoiselle, that 
the expression is a cliché, a convention. True, I paint 
what I see, and myself make no attempt to convey the 
impress of the scene upon my mind by a convention of 
colour or of drawing. You will appreciate,” he con- 
tinued rapidly, “that everything that we see is colour, 
the drawing is only incidental, the rich colours give the 
form as they blend one with another in their pattern. 
The greatest painter of all, the sun, describes no exact 
form, for in Nature everything vibrates with light. I lay 
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my colours side by side as would the maker of a tapestry 
and the weaver of a carpet. May I show you?” 

“You are too accommodating,” replied the girl as she 
smiled her assent. 

“You, yourself, so filled with life, Mademoiselle, 
would complete my picture as my raison @étre. How 
could I fail to try to capture your interest?” he asked 
as he raised his colour box from-the ground and select- 
ing a tube squeezed its oleaginous lusciousness upon his 
palette, and then laid the box down again. 

“I observe, however,” laughed James, “that you do 
not disdain the art of drawing completely. You’ve made 
a very careful drawing of that ugly bridge.” 

As the painter had raised his box, he revealed a pencil 
drawing of the bridge which had been covered by the 
box. He flushed with momentary anger and, stooping 
again, deliberately covered the sketch with his box. He 
turned again smiling towards his easel. 

“Yes,” he said after a pause during which he began 
to add swift brush strokes to his canvas. ‘Sometimes, as 
an exercise, I make a careful pencil study, but you will 
have seen that in that instance I employed no colour. 
The only medium for me is colour, but as a discipline 
I find it good to do a careful pencil drawing now and 
again.” 

“Tt looked as highly competent as an engineer’s study,” 
remarked James. 

“Ah, you flatter me,” replied the artist. “But surely 
you are not French? And Mademoiselle, she is French, 
from Picardy?” 
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“You are quite right,” answered James. “I am a Scot. 
A soldier by profession. More accustomed to the detailed 
drawing of a bridge than to an understanding of true art.” 

“Yes,” assented Yvonne eagerly. “I am a Picarde. But 
you are a stranger to these parts?” 

“Yes, from Alsace, Mademoiselle,” replied the artist 
lightly. “Since our liberation from the boot of the Boche, 
I have sought out France as a child might seek out its 
mother after long years of forced absence.” 

He continued to make deft strokes with his brushes, 
laying each colour beside the other, and never bruising 
the separate pigments by stirring them together on his 
palette. 

“Nature lays her colours side by side,” he commented 
in explanation. “They blend almost imperceptibly. ‘That 
is why Nature beats the artist nearly every time. So 
many of your so-called masters are experts in making 
mud pies. I must have light at all costs. Light gives life. 
You may say that that tree is darker than its emerald 
foliage. But it is not so in reality. It is merely a different 
colour. The colour must therefore be pure. That was 
the gift which Manet had for the world.” 

“We have our Old Masters,” exclaimed James. “They 
have never been surpassed!” 

“TI don’t agree with you, Monsieur,” replied the painter. 
“True, Rembrandt or Botticelli will live for all time. 
They were great painters who knew the value of their 
pigments and how to use them. But science and discov- — 
ery have taught us much since their day. The question 
is “Have we profited from what we have learned?’ I 
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doubt it. After the great masters came the convention- 
alists, the imitators. Art became commercialized. The 
Salon, your own Academy, became slaves to a tradition. 
Pictures were painted to sell and had no further pur- 
pose. They had therefore to subscribe to what a public 
ignorant of art and its purpose demanded. The prices 
asked were ridiculous. In short, art was degraded: it 
became the creature of plutocracy, a mere dilettantism.” 

“Do you sell your work?” asked Yvonne. 

“Certainly,” replied the artist. “If anyone desires to 
possess my work, they can pay me no higher compli- 
ment.” 

“Do you think your own work to be an advance on 
what the Masters did?” asked James. 

“How can I judge?” asked the artist. “I am as yet a 
student. I might, if you will pardon me, ask you a ques- 
tion, Monsieur. Has the military art advanced since, let 
us say, the Great War?” 

“Naturally,” replied James emphatically. “Science and 
modern engineering practice have almost revolutionized 
war during the past twenty years.” 

“Then if you have seized for the service of destruc- 
tion what science has contributed, why should not dis- 
covery be the handmaid also of the creative arts?” 

“Would you care to visit my home?” asked Yvonne. 
“It is not far from here. The Chateau of Meraumont. 
My father would be pleased to send a car for you. You 
are staying ...?” 

“In Amiens, Mademoiselle.” He paused. “Your father 
is the Marquis de Hautecloque?” 
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“Yes,” answered the girl. “I think our pictures would 
perhaps interest you; and I would like to purchase the 
picture you are now painting. Is it for sale?” 

“T will bring it with me, Mademoiselle. I shall finish it 
today. | am honoured by your appreciation of my work.” - 

“T like it, Monsieur,” said Yvonne with a quick smile 
of appreciation. “It is so alive, the colouring so brilliant. 
I was deeply interested in what you've told me. It was 
so refreshing. I am sure my father will be delighted to 
make your acquaintance. So now we will interrupt you 
no longer, for ’m sure we disturb your work.” 

The painter bowed gracefully as the two took their 
leave and then again became absorbed in his work. 
Yvonne and James returned to the inn and their horses, 
watered and fed, were led from the stables. 

“That artist has a rare facility,” commented Yvonne 
after they had ridden for some while in silence. “A 
genius.” | 

“He is certainly an enthusiast,” replied James. “I am 
not competent to judge of his technique. By the way, 
did you notice that sketch of the iron bridge to which 
I drew attention?” | 

“Not especially. Why? I was not interested. And the 
artist himself declared that he only did the work as a 
discipline.” 

“Beside the sketch were many notes in pencil, closely 
written. They caught my eye.” 

“T see nothing remarkable in that,” replied Yvonne. 
“Probably observations as to colour and form.” 

“Of course,” replied James. “I just wondered if an 
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Alsatian might not have a further object in view. That 
bridge is of high military importance.” 

“Mon Dieu!” exclaimed Yvonne. “Did you ever see 
anyone less like a soldier? Have you ever known a sol- 
dier to be an enthusiast for the work of Manet, Degas 
or Picasso?” 

“Frankly, no,” he replied dubiously. “Except an off- 
cer of my own regiment. But then he hates soldiering 
like the devil.” 

“I was of course thinking of the professional soldier 
only,” the girl continued, glancing swiftly at her com- 
panion. “In France, as you know, every man does his 
Service. I know nothing of war and was too young to 
understand its effect on men, or women. Yet, I’ve always 
felt that man becomes noble and self-sacrificing in war- 
time... .” 

“Perhaps you are right,” he smiled. “And why?” 

“Because his only virtues are the virtues of the war- 
rior,” she replied looking straight between her horse’s 
ears. 

James laughed gaily. “I don’t know whether to take 
that as a compliment or whether I am condemned.” 

“War puts all the Christian virtues within man’s 
reach,” she answered enigmatically. “Faith, hope, char- 
ity, humility, poverty. We are all brought, without any 
effort on our part, within reach of salvation in wartime. 
But how many men exemplify these virtues in their ~ 
daily lives?” 

“T suppose we all try, from time to time at any rate,” 
he answered lamely. 
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“Your uncle always,” she said with enthusiasm. “That 
is why he has always been the pattern of what an Eng- 
lish gentleman should be. And he is an artist in every- 
thing.” 

She touched her mount lightly with her whip, a mere 
caress, and galloped ahead. As wise as an owl, reflected 
James, and as gay as a lark. A girl worth winning if ever 
there was one and she knows her own mind and has 
taken her measure of men. 


CHAPTER III 


Perfection 


THE FOLLOWING MORNING 2 telephone call for Mademoi- 
selle de Hautecloque was received at the Chateau Merau- 
mont. | 

“The caller asked me to say “The painter of Condé 
Folie’,” announced the manservant. 

Yvonne ran to the phone. “Monsieur . . . ?” she began. 

“Henri Bastin, at your service, Mademoiselle.” 

“How delightful of you to ring up so soon, Monsieur. 
And when will you come to visit us?” 

“My time is yours,” he replied. 

“Then will you come to lunch today? I will send a 
car to your hotel.” 

“T am staying in lodgings, but I will meet the car at 
the Hotel Belfort at eleven o’clock if that is convenient.” 

“As you suggest, Monsieur Bastin; and I will come 
myself to meet you. I have some shopping to do in the 
town and will bring you back to lunch. You will bring 
some of your paintings please?” _ 

“T will be honoured,” he replied suavely. 
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Less than two hours later, Yvonne and her protégé 
were on the road to the Chateau. 

“Your friend of yesterday is not interested in art?” 
he asked with an air of delightful maiveté. 

“He is a soldier,” she replied laughing. “Pictures are 
not part of his equipment. But surely you too must have 
had some military experience and will appreciate the 
point?” | | 

“Do not speak of it,” declared Bastin with a look of 
reproach. “I have endeavoured to obliterate that mem- 
ory. You will understand how it was with an Alsatian. 
My heart was in France.” 

“You have my sympathy, Monsieur,” she replied. “I 
am sorry. But now you are free. Always!” 

“IT am glad to hear you say so, Mademoiselle,” he re- 
plied fervently. “There are others of different views. In 
France men speak of the German menace. I hear it 
often. I do not think there is any danger. This Hitler, 
he is a demagogue, an adventurer, a politician. Pouf! He 
will disappear. He barks. But the Germans have no 
bite.” He shrugged his shoulders and smiled. “Once 
bitten, twice shy, you know. It is only twenty odd years 
since the Boche suffered humiliating defeat. They will 
not risk war with France again. As for Hitler’s threats 
elsewhere, he will meet his match sooner or later. Then 
his popularity will disappear. But I prefer to forget 
politics. I dream only of painting. The politician leaves 
nothing behind him of any permanent value. The painter 
Jeaves his soul and its creative work. Only artists and 
women can say that, Mademoiselle.” 
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What an attractive and intuitive creature, reflected 
Yvonne; and subconsciously began to compare this 
mature yet vigorous personality with all his dreams be- 
side the youthful James, whose manner and fine presence 
had already taken a tug at her heart strings. She glanced 
at the short thick-set man beside her, noting his strong 
sensitive hands now clasped together before him. She 
saw his clear blue eyes, the firm set of his jaw. A master- 
ful man, she thought, keen, knowledgeable; a dreamer, 
maybe, but a man of action also. She awaited the opin- 
ion of her father, he who had joined company with all 
manner of men and had learned to take stock of a man 
as he would size up a brood mare or a bullock. One 
glance from his penetrating eyes and he knew all about 
them. She would ask Duncan Grant, a man whose meas- 
ure of men was infallible. He had brought his nephew 
to the Chateau. Colonel Grant did not choose his com- 
panions haphazard, nor without good reason. The two 
Scotsmen were deeply attached to one another. That 
she could see with half an eye. 

As the painter rambled on, ecstatically commending — 
the scenery, she answered him in monosyllables. She 
found herself immensely preoccupied by this man prob- 
lem. Why, indeed, had she asked this Alsatian stranger 
to the Chateau? There were hundreds of artists, good, 
bad and indifferent. She could have her choice. She was 
not accustomed to act on the spur of the moment, to 
gratify a whim. Henri Bastin had meant something defi- 
nite to her life. Of that she was aware. But his attraction 
was an intangible one. Certainly he was a good painter, 
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and he had no conceits: he still sought perfection. Per- 
haps that was the answer to her riddle. ‘The seeker was 
ever attractive. A dreamer was almost always interest- 
ing. And he was an enthusiast for her Picardy. 

“Mademoiselle?’ he exclaimed suddenly, breaking off 
his commentary upon the scene. “I think I talk too 
much. You are thinking of other things. I will be 
silent.” 

“I beg of you, Monsieur, do please continue. Your 
enthusiasm for my countryside sets me to reflect on 
many things. That is why I am silent. To praise Picardy 
is to command my silence. There is no music so sweet.” 

Henri Bastin made a slight bow and looked into the 
girl’s eyes with a searching glance. 

“Words,” he exclaimed, flourishing his hand. “They 
live for but a moment. Of all the arts, the painter alone 
hands to posterity the complete harmony. Form, colour, 
atmosphere, and his interpretation of them. No sculptor, 
no musician, no writer, is endowed with such power, 
so complete a capacity to portray and interpret, even 
the fleeting emotion.” 

But Yvonne had no desire to be led along the path 
of abstractions. She wanted to think about men. The 
conversation was, however, cut short for at this mo- 
ment the car turned into the Chateau drive and almost 
as soon drew up before the portico. 

“You have a most commanding view from here, 
Mademoiselle,” exclaimed Bastin as they alighted. 

“Yes, we think it the main charm of the place. But 
you shall see for yourself.” 
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“Shall I bring my pictures?” he asked. “The one I 
was working on yesterday is of course still wet. It is in 
my case with others. I hope they will please you.” 

Yvonne led her new discovery to the salon where her 
father and the Marquise, with Duncan Grant and James, 
were assembled awaiting the announcement of their 
guest and luncheon. 

The Marquis, always a convinced enthusiast for his 
daughter’s hobbies and interests, greeted Henri Bastin 
as an honoured friend, to which the latter reciprocated 
with quiet dignity. 

After lunch, Henri Bastin was persuaded to bring out 
his sketches, though he expostulated that they were his 
finished work and that he never retouched in his studio, 
preferring the authentic impression imparted by Nature 
herself to the false academic standards which demand a 
picture. | 

The Marquis was frankly enthusiastic. 

“I must bring your work to the attention of my 
friend, Ponsot. You no doubt are familiar with his name. 
He is both a keen critic and a shrewd dealer. I fre- 
quently consult him. He would be able to place your 
work with advantage before the French public.” 

“A thousand thanks,” replied Bastin. “But, as yet, I 
am not ready for any publicity. You see I am still seek- 
ing for truth.” 

“But you sell your pictures, Monsieur?” intercepted 
Colonel Grant. 

“Yes,” responded the painter. “But only to those who 
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admire their technique, which implies that they are 
already in sympathy with the mood which dicatates 
them. I should hesitate to exhibit before an unsympa- 
thetic and uncomprehending public. You will under- 
stand?” 

“But,” insisted the Marquis, “that is the very reason 
why my daughter and I wish to purchase your picture 
of the Somme at Condé Folie. Ponsot would agree with 
me, I am sure. There are many in France who would 
treasure your work, already. They would like to follow 
you and by their appreciation stimulate the quest of 
which you speak. The greatest of the Old Masters had 
their patrons.” 

“You are too kind,” exclaimed Bastin. “Might I then 
be permitted ‘to make a picture of the landscape from 
the front of the Chateau? I have seldom seen a finer 
view.” 

“Why, of course!” replied Yvonne, pleased indeed 
that her appreciation of the artist’s work had won the 
approval of her father. “And when?” | 

“I would not wish to disturb your arrangements, 
Mademoiselle. Perhaps when your guests have departed? 
You will not think me impertinent, I trust? The Eng- 
lish Colonel said that he was leaving for Paris tomorrow 
morning. If I may, I will return after his departure. 
I fear my presence will embarrass you while you have 
such distinguished guests from England.” | 

“You have me at a disadvantage, Monsieur,” an- 
swered Colonel Grant. “It is true that we depart tomor- 
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row and my hours at the Chateau are as rare and precious 
as priceless jewels. But I pray you do not let me become 
the cause of your .. . how shall I put it? ... let me say 
your discomfiture.” 

“T see how it 1s,” broke in the Marquis, all smiles. 
“This is a very crisis of embarrassment for my guests. 
I apologize. It has been the greatest pleasure to make 
your acquaintance, Monsieur Bastin, and to see your 
enchanting work. May I enquire whether I might have 
you for some days as my guest at the Chateau from the 
day after tomorrow? You may then paint to your heart’s 
content and my daughter will have the opportunity of 
seeing more of your work. How does that suit, 
Yvonne?” 

“Papa, your diplomacy 1s, as always, magnificent,” re- 
plied the girl. “And in truth I have seen as yet far too 
little of our English guests,” she laughed. “You absorb 
every hour of Duncan’s visit with your politics! This 
afternoon I must claim him for myself. Yes, we will all 
go riding; and,” she turned to Henri Bastin, “if you will 
excuse me, I will say au revoir until we meet again the 
day after tomorrow. Please make any arrangements con- 
venient to yourself. My father will entertain you while 
I place myself under the orders of the military.” 

“Au revoir, Mademoiselle,” replied Henri Bastin. “I 
am delighted that I have been allowed to free Colonel 
Grant from his embarrassment. I would not rob him of 
one minute of your company. But I will look forward 
to a renewal of my visit with the utmost impatience. 
Nothing will delight me more than to mark that invita- 
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tion by asking you to accept my picture as a gift. I will 
look forward to a feast of your noble landscape.” 

Mademoiselle de Hautecloque and her two English 
guests rose and, having made their farewells, withdrew 
to prepare for their ride across country, while Bastin 
remained for a short while with his host, prior to making 
his departure. 

“Well, what do you think of my discovery?” asked 
Yvonne as the three friends turned their horses across 
the soft turf of the park. 

‘An artist of competence and sincerity, I should say,” 
replied Grant after a moment. “But I found his compli- 
ments like treacle.” 

“Old fashioned, perhaps?” questioned Yvonne with 
slight misgiving in her tone. 

“Spread with all the oily insincerity of a courtier,” 
laughed Grant. 

“Not as bad as that surely,” rebuked Yvonne. “Be- 
sides, as a stranger, he may have thought that compli- 
ments, of whatever kind, were suitable to the Chateau 
of a Marquis! And you said his painting was sincere.” 

“Precisely,” opined Grant. “The man seems to have 
a dual personality. As an artist he is one kind of fellow. 
As a man, I wouldn’t trust him. Too anxious to make 
a good impression, while as a painter he is too ready 
to discount even the good impression which his work 
makes.” 

“And you, Monsieur Monro? What do you think of 
him?” 

“['m not competent to judge his work. Frankly, I 
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don’t like the man. That’s no doubt due to the fact that 
our lives and interests are so different.” 

“But Monsieur Bastin has been a soldier,” exclaimed 
Yvonne. 

“Is that so?” asked Colonel Grant with interest. 

“He found the subject painful,” apologized Yvonne. 

“[’'m scarcely surprised to hear that!” put in James, 
with some heat. 

“You forget he is an Alsatian,” rebuked Yvonne. “T 
imagine he was obliged to fight on the German side in — 
the war, though he did not positively say so.” 

“So he expressed some military interest?” asked James. 

“On the contrary. It was I who referred to the sub-. 
ject and he begged me not to speak of it,” replied 
Yvonne. 

The girl shook her rein and the three cantered across 
the park, settling again to a walk making conversation 
possible when they turned into a lane some two miles 
distant. James’s eyes never left the girl as she rode. So 
very attractive, he thought, but the strong vein of inde- 
pendence which marked her character disturbed him. 
He considered, too, that his lack of sympathy with her 
enthusiasm for the painter had blunted her friendliness 
towards himself. Perhaps he had been to frank, but, like 
his uncle, James always came straight to the point, and 
was something of a John Blunt. 

Grant had arranged to pay a return visit after leaving 
Paris on his way home and James was quietly deter- 
mined to make the most of the opportunity. When, as 
he hoped, they went riding together, he intended to 
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avoid the river and its painters and to follow the downs 
away from all but the peasant population. In such a 
mood, he gave voice to his sentiments. 

“This is a far jollier ride than the way we went last 
time,” he exclaimed. “I prefer the downs. I like to see 
the country round me, and not be shut in by the valley.” 

“So do I,” responded Yvonne with enthusiasm. “If 
you were staying longer there are some glorious rides I 
would have shown you. Picardy at her best, especially 
at this season! How soon do you expect to return from 
Paris?” 

James turned to his uncle. “In about ten days’ time, 
I expect,” he replied. “I have much to do and it depends | 
on whether my friends are now in Paris or whether I 
shall have to await their visits from the country. But I 
hope to let you know in good time. My next visit will 
be longer.” 

“And Monsieur Monro will accompany you?” she 
asked. ° 

“Why, certainly,” intercepted James. “I have still 
three weeks of leave, and I shall be eager to take advan- 
tage of your invitation. In Picardy you have space for 
riding which 1s difficult to find in England. You have 
already made me an enthusiast for your countryside.” 

“Two conquests in as many days!” she laughed. 
“Henri Bastin has already declared himself.” 

“But he has no leg for a horse,” said Grant. 

“And your nephew lacks the eyes of the artist,” re- 
joined Yvonne gaily. “So my triumph is all the greater. 
Picardy appeals to all types of mind.” 
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“Your friends see Picardy through you, Yvonne,” 
suggested Grant. 

“Aren’t we getting rather near to the oily compli- 
ments of the courtier?” exclaimed Yvonne with a twin- 
kle in her eyes as she shot forward again in a canter 
along the turf beside the road. 

Two days later Henri Bastin was seated in the shade 
of the stone portico before his easel, depicting the wide 
landscape, in all its variations of tone and colour, which 
sprawled beneath the Chateau. For some time Yvonne 
and then the Marquis had stood watching his deft brush 
strokes. But, excusing themselves to attend to the mani- 
fold affairs of the estate, they had left the painter to 
work alone. After their departure Bastin had taken a 
pencil sketch book from behind the holder containing 
his canvases, and with care and precision had begun to 
make a detailed drawing of the landscape. Nothing es- 
caped his notice. He followed the line of the Somme, 
searching out its backwaters and islands with meticu- 
lous care, marking the bridges, ferries and where boats 
lay at their permanent anchorage or, more usually, tied 
to the stump of a tree. The nature of the crops planted 
was also noted, wheat, grass or roots; and the customary 
farm tracks were carefully drawn. The margin of his 
paper was filled with notes and here also he described 
the buildings which dotted the landscape, brick and 
tiled or wattle covered with plaster and clay beneath a 
thatched roof. 

Henri Bastin glanced round furtively to make sure 
that no one again approached him and then drew out 
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other pencil sketches, drawings of bridges, the railway 
station and sidings at Longpré, and the dominating emi- 
nence upon which stood the ruins of the castle of 
Picquigny, with its command of both river and railway. 
His collection included drawings of all cross-roads and 
of the approaches to Amiens and the more important 
towns of Picardy, Montreuil, Abbeville, Doullens, Cor- 
bie, Albert, Peronne. He was a draughtsman of con- 
summate ability and most tenacious accuracy, as his 
sketches and notes showed; and they provided a remark- 
able contrast to the free and, to use the common de- 
scriptive word, impressionistic style of his oil paintings. 
It was, indeed, as if the work were that of two different 
men of ability, but fundamentally estranged from one 
another in both feeling and technique. 

The artist compared his new drawing with the more 
detailed sketches before him. These were all numbered 
and, where appropriate, he now marked his fresh draw- 
ing with numbers corresponding to the detailed draw- 
ings of bridges, roads, houses, and points of vantage. 
He grinned broadly as he did so, an expression he had 
not permitted himself while at the Chateau and rarely 
during the past few weeks. A courteous smile was as far 
as he would go during the restraint of his pilgrimage in 
Picardy. And Henri Bastin had a good reason for this 
self-imposed penance to the gods of ‘polite society,’ 
for ordinarily he was accustomed when his mirth was 
aroused to give vent to his feelings by great gusts of 
hearty laughter, and when quietly amused to grin as 
broadly as he did at this moment. 
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This superb view from the front of the Chateau which 
he had painted with such consummate skill was, as had 
been suggested in all innocence by the young British of- 
ficer, of commanding military importance. Bastin com- 
pleted his notes and then, with the utmost care, again 
secreted his pencil drawings behind the panels retained 
upon the easel portion of the colour box which was his 
stock in trade. Again he devoted himself to the comple- 
tion of his painting, adding a few deft brush touches to 
give more precision to the low pillared balustrade in the 
foreground. He had reserved a part of the foreground 
for his raison d étre, the figure who alone would satisfy 
both the painter and his work, and who alone, unless it 
were the dignified portrait of the Marquis himself, had 
a right to be depicted before such an inheritance. Henri 
Bastin purposed to paint Yvonne de Hautecloque lean- 
ing in all her grace against the balustrade, a basket of 
spring flowers in her hand. He would require her pres- 
ence for but a few minutes; and he now awaited her 
return. 

He had not long to wait. More than an hour had 
passed since Yvonne had torn herself away from the fas- 
cination of a master painter to attend to her duties about 
the place. While she went from one necessary preoccu- 
pation to another her mind seemed to be obsessed by 
Henri Bastin. She was again analysing, without any kind 
of satisfaction, the problem as to whether her interest 
was in the painter’s work alone or whether the man him- 
self held any significance in her affections. Yes, she 

agreed, bringing the two matters together, there was 
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something peculiarly attractive about the man. He pos- 
sessed none of the presence of Colonel Grant and his 
nephew, the latter imbued with all the fire of youth, 
and, she added, all its inexperience. This painter had 
been through the fires and had emerged, refined. That 
was demonstrated in his work, and, above all, in his old 
world courtesy and the smile which lit up his face when 
he became enthusiastic about his work. He was im- 
mensely alive, despite the suffering at which she could 
only guess, for he had, with rare feeling, drawn a cur- 
tain over the past episodes of his life. Nor had he the 
limitations of an artist who can see the world only 
through his art and sometimes through his own tech- 
nique alone. He was a philosopher whose words had 
touched her heart at its most tender point more than 
once. The lines of his face spoke of determination and 
vigour. He was rough hewn, denoting strength of char- 
acter, but the edges of his character had been smoothed, 
almost imperceptibly, perhaps, nevertheless refined, so 
that though he was forcible both in appearance and 
speech, yet culture and good breeding seemed to be the 
dominant characteristics. In any other walk of life, he 
might have passed as a savant, a member of the Corps 
Diplomatique, or an Army officer of that rare type of 
the Haute Ecole, men learned and travelled, like a 
younger edition of her own father. She fell to compar- 
ing the two men. They shared many things in common 
as she had noted from their conversation. Henri Bastin 
was far better informed than she had imagined at first 
acquaintance, during the visit of Duncan Grant. Per- 
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haps that was his natural modesty in the presence of 
strangers who were also old friends of his host. Yvonne 
was still pondering the matter, when she returned to 
find Henri Bastin standing before his work, contem- 
plating the picture before him. 

“Ah, Monsieur, you have finished?” she cried, with 
just a suggestion of disappointment in her voice. 

“Oh, no, Mademoiselle, not quite,” he responded, lift- 
ing his gaze to greet her with his slow smile. “I have yet 
to put in my raison d’étre. That is the most important 
part of the picture.” 

“And what may your raison @ étre be?” she enquired. 
“Is the view not enough? Can anything be added to the 
work of Nature?” ° 

“Nothing, Mademoiselle,” he replied gravely. “Noth- 
ing at all. But I want to include Nature’s most perfect 
work. Would you be good enough to stand for a mo- 
ment beside the balustrade?” 

Yvonne laughed, flushing ever so slightly, and walked 
to the head of the steps leading down to the lawns below. 

“Just so,” he called to her. “Now place one hand on 
the top of the pillar, turn your head away, only a frac- 
tion, as if you wished to take just one more fleeting 
glance at the landscape beyond. Yes, that is perfect. 
Now just a minute,” he exclaimed, taking his palette and 
swiftly selecting paint with his brushes. “You look too 
perfect this morning. Your hair is not too orderly and 
the breeze has put the breath of spring in your cheeks.” 

“Monsieur Bastin, you are laughing at me,” cried 
Yvonne. 
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“Impossible, Mademoiselle! At any rate while I am at 
work. I never permit myself to jest over my work. And 
I may add that I never allow anyone else to crack a joke 
at its expense. I am deadly serious about my work.” 

The artist was painting rapidly, his eyes flashing from 
his subject to the canvas and to his palette. The graceful 
figure took form and then grew into life under his mas- 
terly brush. He continued to hold the girl’s interest as 
he painted. 

“That is why your work is so good,” commented 
Yvonne, admiration glowing in her lips as they curled 
in a smile of reminiscent appreciation. 

“Good?” he demanded. “I am the enemy of good- 
ness...” 

“Mon Dieu!” she exclaimed. “I would never allow 
that you are that. Impossible!” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed reflectively. “You mistake my 
meaning. I must make myself clear. I am not joking. 
You either know something or you do not. You can 
either do something or you cannot. I am not satisfied 
with what is merely good. A thing must be perfect in 
itself and perfectly done. You will pardon my saying so, 
Mademoiselle, but you yourself are perfection.” 

Henri Bastin hesitated and paused in his work, look- 
ing steadily at the girl. She did not flinch under his gaze 
or before so devastating a compliment. She turned Her 
head towards him and smiled. Her lips parted as if to 
speak but Bastin continued. 

“I repeat ‘I am not joking.’ You are what you are be- 
cause of your inheritance, but mostly because of your- 
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self. ‘This wretched post-war world is perishing because 
stupid and timid people disbelieve in perfection. They 
call themselves realists, and with this armour of verbi- 
age mislead the masses into believing the vulgar myth of 
man’s invincible incompetence. Organized religion, too, 
seems to want man to hang his faith on a god rather than 
believe, with God’s help if you like, that he himself is 
capable of perfection. You, Mademoiselle, appear to me 
as the embodiment of perfection. I know of only two 
classes of men who are satisfied with nothing short of 
perfection—the truly great scientists and engineers who 
fight for accuracy down to the last decimal place and 
...” he paused reflectively, “perhaps I may add some 
artists who destroy every piece of work except that 
which subscribes to their conception of perfection. No,” 
he added a moment later as he finally laid down his 
brushes and palette, “I am not sure about the artists, for 
with each year, unless mere painters of bot-boilers, we 
seem to grow from strength to strength, and our past 
perfections seem less perfect than the work upon which 
we are then engaged. And then eyesight fails, and, as 
happened to Degas, sometimes blindness tears our work 
from our eyes and therefore from our judgment. No, I 
must not include artists. I know of one other class of 
perfectionist. . . .” 

“Who are they?” asked Yvonne, fascinated by the 
painter’s conversation, yet more than half fearing that 
he was making love to her and uncertain of herself. 

“One day, I shall tell you, Mademoiselle, but not 
now,” he replied firmly. “Would you like to see my idea 
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of perfection? It is twofold, and yet one, without the 
other, lacks perfection. My picture!” 

Henri Bastin stepped aside and held out his hand to 
Yvonne who came forward eagerly. 

She stood behind the painting at some distance, her 
breast heaving with emotion. 

“Yes,” she said slowly. “I did not think it possible to 
capture all the subtleties of light and shade and tone in 
the most lovely scene I have ever known. But you have 
achieved it, Monsieur. I begin to understand your war 
with the good, but what brought you to these conclu- 
sions, to this technique of life?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “My training,” he de- 
clared firmly. : 

Yvonne dared not probe further just now. What did 
he mean? Her heart fluttered. She was being drawn to- 
wards this master painter who was also a master of him- 
self. There was something elusive about him. Despite his 
words, he had not shown by a glance or a word that he 
had any feelings towards herself other than those of a 
mind in tune with his own and a form which his artist’s 
eye found satisfying. He was courteous ever and aloof. 
A craftsman who seemed so to outpour his emotions 
into his work that he allowed no reserves for life. 


CHAPTER IV 


A Portrait 


Max FREIHERR VON DURKHEIM switched on the lights 
of his bedroom and quietly closed the door, turning the 
key as was his invariable habit. The soft lighting from 
hidden lamps flooded walls upon which hung renowned 
coloured reproductions of the most important of Edouard 
Detaille’s historic pictures. It was appropriate, he con- 
sidered, that his room should be decorated with military 
pictures, though these were rather a tribute to the long 
service of his host’s family than’ to himself as‘a guest. 
The furnishings, from the embroidered and quilted 
maroon curtains to the lace-canopied bed, were in per- 
fect taste, contributing a dignity to both host and guest 
alike. Von Durkheim sat down and began to disrobe, an 
operation of a few minutes only, for of necessity on his 
travels his wardrobe was light and the only special at- 
tire he donned for dinner was a velvet jacket and loose 
trousers of a lighter shade of blue. Having undressed 
and completed his ablutions, he glanced at his pyjamas, 
laid upon the satin quilt by a valet de chambre. They 
50 
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were of cotton and their worth was but a few francs. 
The name of the stores from which he had purchased 
them was stitched boldly on the inside of the collar of 
the jacket, and proclaimed the title of “Nouvelles Ga- 
leries, Strasbourg.” ‘They were not of the kind to which 
he was ordinarily accustomed, and, as he slipped them 
on, he smiled grimly that so poor a sleeping suit should 
disgrace so admirably furnished a room. His other ef- 
fects, where marked, indicated that they had been pur- 
chased in the same city, while his large nondescript bag, 
concealed in a curtained recess by a careful valet, aged 
as it apparently was, bore the name of H. Bastin, yet 
readily decipherable upon it. Servants, as he well knew, 
were inveterate retailers of gossip. Even if much con- 
cerning his personality was hidden from his hosts, every 
detail as to his wardrobe, its apparent cost, its origin and 
texture, would have been discussed in the servants’ hall. 
Such facts, to which would be added the appropriate 
gossip as would be gathered from the dining room con- 
versation, were the evidence upon which such shrewd 
observers of men and women as are well-trained serv- 
ants would fashion the status and character of a new 
visitor. 

As may be imagined from the life and pursuits of the 
Marquis de Hautecloque, the guests at the Chateau were 
of considerable variety and almost always interesting, 
both to the salom and in the servants’ quarters. The quiet 
courtesy and air of distinction appertaining to Monsieur 
Henri Bastin, despite his apparent poverty in this world’s 
goods, had won him the regard of the servants, to which 
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was added a genuine admiration for one who so quickly 
had secured the ready attentions of the Marquis and the 
undisguised appreciation of Mademoiselle Yvonne. ‘The 
servants of the Chateau Meraumont may have been un- 
usual but their thoughts seldom if ever diverged from 
those of their patrons. But, as has been noted, the de 
Hautecloque dynasty had ever themselves been unusual. 

Max Freiherr von Durkheim basked in the sunlight of 
the Chateau’s favour, but as he chuckled he regretted his 
pyjamas and the poor wardrobe circumstances made it 
imperative for him to display in such cultured surround- 
ings. He was a Bavarian and, when not on his travels or 
otherwise professionally engaged, he lived in the Schloss 
Marienberg within sight of the Alps and overlooking 
the Starnbergersee, a glorious stretch of water in the 
heart of his beloved Fatherland. He was by no means 
the only painter of distinction among the officers of his 
Regiment for his friend, Graf von Arlberg, had long 
since possessed his atelier in Paris and was accounted a 
portrait painter of note, with especially many American 
clients. Von Durkheim had been amused, therefore, 
though he showed no sign of his mirth, that the young 
officer of the Scots Guards had considered the arts, 
when employed by soldiers, to be accounted a trait of 
effeminacy. 

He switched off all but a mellow bedside lamp and 
got into bed, selecting from among the variety of books 
in the revolving case at his side Weygand’s La France 
est-elle défendue? and began to re-read certain chapters 
which had impressed him before. But his mind was pre- 
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occupied and his thoughts settled upon the person of 
Yvonne de Hautecloque. He declared to himself that 
he had never before met anyone either so perfectly sat- 
isfying to contemplate or one whose mind so completely 
dovetailed with his own. The enthusiasms of Freiherr 
von Durkheim for painting were second only to his de- 
votion to the German General Staff. As both painter 
and Staff Officer he showed equal competence; and no 
doubt it was his gift for observing a scene or situation 
in the large, analysing form, colour and tones, without 
permitting any preoccupation with details, which con- 
tributed to his amazing efficiency in Staff duties. That 
Yvonne could share his enthusiasms with a mind which 
understood essentials and could penetrate to the depths 
of the ideals which he sought to realize placed her upon 
a pinnacle among women. Added to which was her per- 
fect charm, her sense of her inheritance, and a mind of 
most unusual ability. He did not doubt for a moment 
that she was attracted to himself. Like calling to like, 
though she could not guess that. 

Von Durkheim had two invincible ambitions in life: 
to serve Germany and to redeem her defeat of 1918, 
and to make his mark as a painter. In both, he relent- 
lessly applied his theory of perfection. As a Staff Offi- 
cer, no campaign was too insignificant, no action too 
trivial to merit his investigation. No work on strategy 
or tactics, no matter from what source, escaped his pe- 
rusal and if it was by either an authoritative writer — 
or was based upon personal experience he submitted it 
to study and analysis. He held the French General Staff 
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in the highest respect though their human material he 
considered to have degenerated rapidly since the glorious 
days of Foch, Pétain and Weygand. In this opinion he 
found the evidence contained in the book which he held 
in his hand to be convincing proof. He had always ad- 
mired the courage and tenacity of British soldiers, but 
thought their Staff beneath his contempt, ready always 
to rush off to their entertainments and recreations but 
slow to study their profession. He was of course famil- 
iar with Colonel Grant’s reputation and held him, as an 
exception, with the respect due to an implacable and 
worthy foe, but the young Lieutenant of the Brigade of 
Guards seemed to confirm his impressions of the Eng- 
lish Officer Corps. 

Von Durkheim pondered the relationship between 
James Monro and Yvonne. The young man was obvi- 
ously completely overcome by her charms; but though 
she was friendly towards him, perhaps’ the reflected 
glory of the lad’s uncle, there was nothing in her atti- 
tude which caused von Durkheim to think that she had 
begun to consider him as a suitor. On the other hand, 
he himself and Yvonne were natural affinities, by birth 
and inheritance, and by intellectual attainment. His own 
love for Yvonne, and he readily consented that his af- 
fection for her could be described in no lower term, 
might be compared with the heavenly Love to which 
Pausanias had given so distinct a definition as opposed 
to the passions of the vulgar indulged by the earthly 
Aphrodite. The Pausanias of Plato’s Drinking Party, he 
considered, had perfectly stated this matter of Love, and 
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as von Durkheim reflected upon the matter, he recog- 
nized that, however embarrassing, he had fallen under 
the spell of the goddess. 

As an officer of the German General Staff, with the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, he knew that any such affil- 
lation was quite impossible. He was already working 
under some pressure; and he was obliged to give more 
time than he liked to the making of drawings and plans 
of things of military importance, when he would have 
preferred to paint the beauties of other subjects. His 
soul rebelled against the necessity of making the pencil 
drawings which he did with such meticulous care and 
regard for detail. But his mind, foresworn since youth 
to the service of Germany, drove him to the perform- 
ance of those tasks necessary to the rehabilitation of his 
Fatherland. It was, he recognized, a necessary penance, 
before it was possible for Germany, and all Europe too, 
to enter the new civilization of which the Fiihrer had so 
often spoken. Both as a Catholic and hereditary member 
of the German military caste, von Durkheim had at first . 
rebelled at National leadership by an Austrian born ex- 
Corporal of Bavarian Infantry. But he was quick to real- 
ize that Adolf Hitler was also a born and inspired master 
of Realpolitik, while the adherence of so redoubtable 
a Bavarian officer as the former commander of the 
Alpine Corps, General von Epp, provided a lead which 
gave undiluted confidence. Von Durkheim had become 
willing and eager to devote his talents to the Third 
Reich, and of its many activities in every department of 
State that of military preparation was always the most 
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important. He was a bachelor and realized, being twenty 
years her senior, that a girl might prefer to choose the 
freshness of youth for her first love affair, yet von 
Durkheim felt that, if he pursued his suit, he could win 
Yvonne as the wife of Henri Bastin. As to whether she 
would consent to an alliance with a German officer, 
whose first introduction to her had been in the réle of 
Intelligence—he avoided the word espionage—he had the 
strongest doubts; and was positive that to such a mar- 
riage, even though he had remained a Catholic, the 
Marquis would offer an implacable opposition. The 
Marquise, more reserved than either her husband or 
daughter, though the soul of hospitality and showing a 
fine courtesy to her guest, had not exhibited enthusi- 
asms for either his personality or work. Some deeper in- 
stinct seemed to warn her that the attractive Henri 
Bastin might prove a dangerous fellow. 

Von Durkheim laid aside his book with a sigh and 
leaned back on his pillows cogitating upon his work and 
the discovery which made his heart beat with a new 
luxury. No limit had been put to his visit, and he con- 
sidered that he would devote part of the following day 
to discussing world problems with the Marquis, on 
which topics the old man would need no encouragement 
from himself. He would lead the Marquis to declare his 
attitude to Germany and as to whether co-operation 
between the two countries might be possible. His mind 
on the general question would surely indicate his atti- 
tude to any alliance between his daughter and an offi- 
cer of the German General Staff. Von Durkheim did 
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not encourage his own desires with any hopes that the 
Marquis would be other than a relentless foe, not only 
of the German aggressor who had taken from his line 
the heir to the de Hautecloque title and estates, but of 
the Fithrer who with fixed purpose had torn up the 
Treaty of Versailles, page by page. 

As von Durkheim switched off the lamp and pulled 
the fine linen over his shoulders he settled down with a 
smile of grim determination. His goal was already set, 
had indeed been before him for the past twenty years, 
the more defined, positive and certain since that day 
towards the close of the year 1932 when Adolf Hitler, 
surmounting the last obstacle, had reached the Chancel- 
lory of the Reich. No interruption, however alluring, 
could be permitted to deflect von Durkheim from his 
course; and, indeed, he swore to himself, the more at- 
tractive, the more to be eschewed. That was the only 
road to the perfection of his dreams and of the very 
real technique which he had prescribed for its attain- 
ment. 

A slight drowsiness possessed him as he thus reflected. 
Perfection! Twin ideas had so far preoccupied his life, 
military art and that of painting. A third ideal had now 
subtly intruded itself, the ideal of womanhood, which 
previously he had deliberately evaded or had contrived 
to escape. As an artist had he not himself summoned this 
most enthralling and dominating of man’s passions into 
the realm of his consciousness? As he painted before the 
Chateau portico, with a gravity and intent born of 
mania, had he not set up a beacon for this woman when 
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he had said so seriously, “I want to include Nature’s 
most perfect work”; and then with swift deliberation 
had depicted Yvonne in all the splendour of her bud- 
ding Spring? The more he thought on the matter, the 
more certain he was that the fires, lighted in such inno- 
cence, had spread to consume the girl’s heart, and, no 
less swiftly, were enveloping his whole being. Per- 
fection! 

Sleep laid her warm embalming hands upon the painter 
as she does upon all creative workers when they are de- 
livered, as it were, of a child. As his eyes flickered and 
then remained motionless, he yet held a vision of the 
motif of his work, the raison d’étre of his masterpiece, 
‘‘Nature’s most perfect work,” Yvonne. Perfection! 

Oberstleutnant Freiherr von Durkheim sighed, a smile 
hovering upon the edges of his grim mouth. Then he 
slept. 

Von Durkheim did not awake until called by the 
valet de chambre. The drawing of the curtains revealed 
a day of bright sunshine, the blue sky slashed with light 
clouds scudding before a fair breeze. The pale green and 
yellow budding trees, whose groups were pierced every 
now and then with white and pink fruit blossoms, wel- 


comed the painter to a new day of delight, and as he . 


gazed through the windows he interpreted the scene in 
terms of palette and canvas. But only for a moment, for, 
as he regained full consciousness from the convalescence 
of deep sleep, his mind refocussed the picture of Yvonne 
as the centre of his artistic dreams. Suddenly, he shook 
off the hypnotism of his reflexions and leapt out of bed, 
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turning his capacious brain to the military task which 
was the reason for this delightful masquerade in Picardy. 

During the past weeks he had made a minute study 
of the whole terrain between the coast and the River 
Somme, extending his survey to all the approaches from 
the East to the river. With the progress of mechaniza- 
tion, the tactical organization of the German army had 
been subordinated to the needs of mobility and there- 
fore of speed. As the basis of ‘any plan of campaign, 
continued movement forward had been the desideratum 
to which all else had been subordinated. If a new war 
was to be fought with France, if the protestations of 
successive French Premiers and the resolutions which 
poured from the machinery of the League of Nations 
at Geneva implied anything at all, they meant that a day 
would come, this time in the field of diplomacy, when 
France would apply its historic slogan—“Ils ne passeront 
pas”—and Germany would find herself with the task of 
rendering the cry ineffective. In short, such a policy 
meant that no irremovable or unbreakable obstacle must 
be permitted to hold up an advance either to Paris or 
the Channel Ports. The last objective was of even greater 
importance than the capture of the French capital, disas- 
trous as that might well prove to French morale. For, 
across the English Channel, lay the foe in whom more 
thar all other rested the responsibility for Germany’s 
defeat and humiliation in 1918. Here was an enemy 
whose intransigence of policy had thwarted Germany 
for twenty years, whose notions of German develop- 
ment and cultural life were that they must respond to 
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the reproving governess finger of Whitehall. Von Durk- 
heim snarled with passion as he reflected upon the hu- 
miliations inflicted again and again upon Germany by 
this tyrant camouflaged in a demeanour of smug self- 
righteousness. The Anglo-French alliance, being stiff- 
ened daily by Staff talks and economic arrangements, de- 
pended for its fulfilment in war upon the undisturbed 
possession of Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne, Le Havre. In 
the event of diplomatic pressure failing and his Fibrer 
having a war thrust upon him, the first and essential vic- 
tory was the separation of the Allies and that could only 
be achieved by the capture of the Channel ports. 

Von Durkheim glowed with satisfaction that he had 
been entrusted with the task of discovering the weak 
links in the armament and, by careful analysis, of en- 
abling communications which would render the advance 
of a German army successful at its most vital point. 

“Gott strafe England!’ he muttered savagely as he 
had repeated the phrase a thousand times since first it 
came to his tongue during the last war. | 

As he bathed he seemed to refresh both his hate for 
the enemy which eternally thwarted German ambitions 
and to wash from him any contact with this race of 
hypocrites. 

“Himmel? he exclaimed, “has not Napoleon himself 
cursed England as ‘Perfide Albion’ and has not the 
phrase remained in common currency the world over as 
indicative of English character and policy?” 

He dried himself briskly, his firm muscles and clear 
skin glowing beneath the exertion, and as he did so he 
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fell to considering the personality of both Colonel Grant 
and his nephew. The former he dismissed as a factor 
known to the General Staff. As to the latter, he was 
surely beneath his own contempt, except. .. . He halted 
in his reflexions and gazed anew from the window. Ex- 
cept? James Monro crossed his path when his thoughts 
set themselves along the avenue leading towards Yvonne 
de Hautecloque. Yet, surely, already he had decided that 
the path was closed, was one which, however alluring, 
he must not permit himself to travel? His two paths of 
art, military and painting, had so converged that they 
were now one, or almost one. He had met Yvonne upon 
one of those paths, running so close, did she know it, to 
the other that only an indefinable intangible separated 
the one from the other. But the road to her heart, though 
it might follow beside that of the art of painting, would 
lead him ever farther from the broad avenue to which 
his steps were dedicated. 

He attired himself slowly, dallying with the coffee, 
fresh rolls and butter, which had been served while he 
bathed. a 

Perhaps, he reflected, Yvonne might be drawn to him- 
self and there bound until it was possible to reveal him- 
self to her. When, he pondered, might that be? The 
date did not now seem so far distant. ‘The German army 
was ready. Marshal Goring had devised his Five Year 
plan for making Germany invincible in the air and in 
her factory organization for the overwhelming supply 
of the armed forces by land, in the air, and even upon 
the sea. Not that the latter mattered much, for, as the 
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Fiibrer had foreseen, the Luftwaffe would prove more 
than a match for the British Navy. Perhaps the final 
clash of diplomacy would come within a few months. 
The morale of the French army had been undermined, 
and that not by any doing of German strategy, however 
desirable, but by French political flirting with the agents 
of the Kremlin. And that of course was the cream of the 
jest, for the weathered and cunning Stalin had taken 
the measure of Germany and her aims and had found 
them to be not so far from the objectives of his own 
policy. A defeated France would assist Russian aims 
elsewhere, but the blind French politicians, coquetting 
with those who bore the mantle of Karl Marx, without 
any knowledge of the ultimate aims of Russia under 
Stalin, had failed to realize that, as always, Germany 
and Russia were necessary one to the other, however 
much outwardly they might appear to be in political 
conflict. In consequence they had permitted the bul- 
warks of France to be undermined. Of what use a Magi- 
not Line or any wonder weapons if the Frenchmen who 
would be called upon to man the Line and use the arms 
were unwilling to offer their bodies as the shield? 

And then as to England? Inefficient, decadent, cor- 
rupt, burdened by a Parliamentary democracy which 
feared the people, led by Ministers aged in years and 
procedure which during long years, except when under 
the dictatorial wizardry of Lloyd George, had brought 
every department of State to decay and sterility. These 
Ministers who were advanced from one lucrative post 
to another without regard to either ability or experience 
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were, as they would sometimes admit, the servants of 
the bureaucracy, that great maw which held the Eng- 
lish national life by the throat and whose battle cry was 
‘Non possumus!? ” 

Von Durkheim drew himself to attention and, with 
raised right arm, facing the glory of a new day, thanked 
God that Germany answered to the call of “Ein Volk, 
Ein Reich, Ein Fiibrer!” 

He agreed that he would lead Yvonne towards that 
path which he must follow to the end, until she saw 
that they two must travel the path of life together. That 
was possible. He would make it so, devoting to the task 
the same technique of perfection which he applied to 
his work on the General Staff and to art. | 

His mind was made up. With a final glance in the 
glass, not as a test of his sartorial correctness, for that 
mattered little, but to ensure that his eyes burned brightly 
with strong determination, he crossed the room and de- 
scended the broad stairway to meet his hosts. 

“Another lovely painting morning, Monsieur,” cried 
the Marquis advancing from his study on hearing his 
guest’s footsteps on the flagged hall. 

“I must only admire this morning,” replied the painter, 
Bastin. “I almost exhausted myself artistically yester- 
day. You will understand? This morning I will rest a 
little. But this afternoon .. .” he hesitated, and as the 
Marquis took him by the arm, pressing it with a kind- 
ness that amounted to affection, Bastin proceeded. “The 
note I was able to make of your daughter as the motif 
of my work yesterday has inspired me to hope that you 
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will permit me to make a further study of her. I would 
like to begin this afternoon.” 

“I would be delighted,” replied the Marquis, leading 
his guest into his own study and offering him an arm- 
chair of peculiar comfort, “but you must ask Yvonne. 
Now, I am so glad to have you to myself for a little 
while. I like to hear what is going on in the world, and, 
of course, Meraumont is somewhat remote. With all 
this uncertainty in the political sphere, I find it difficult 
to get my friends to come out so far, while I am so busy 
with my estates that I can now seldom get to Paris. You 
are so travelled, Monsieur Bastin, you must have met all 
kinds of people and have heard and observed many 
things of interest.” 

“Small talk,” laughed Bastin. “My ways are with the 
peasants and in the lesser inns.” 

“Do you find France in good heart, ready to meet 
any emergency, Monsieur?” 

*Undoubtedly,” replied his guest lightly. 

“T am not always quite sure,” continued the Marquis. 
“General Weygand has made quite a stir in influential 
circles with his book. And, let me give you an example. 
I was at the Café Victoire in Amiens some days ago, 
with my English friend Colonel Grant, the Préfet and 
others anong whom was General Bonhomme, one of 
our senior Generals. Perhaps you have heard. his name?” 

“Bonhomme?” asked Bastin gazing up to ne ceiling. 
“No. The name is unfamiliar, but, of course,” he con- 
tinued with a wave of the hand, “my knowledge of mili- 
tary affairs is very scanty.” 
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“Eh, bien,” continued the Marquis. ““A woman of the 
café struck General Bonhomme across the face. She had 
a grievance concerning her son and was unfortunately 
under the influence of drink. That of course might have 
happened at any time. But there seemed to be a good 
deal of sympathy with the woman. The young men of 
today are unwilling to render their military service. 
That is not so in Germany?” 

“I could not say,” answered Bastin with a shake of 
the head. 

“My daughter tells me you served in the German 
army during the last war. A most unpleasant experi- 
ence for you. Now in Alsace, so close to the Frontier, 
you will have been able to observe whether the Ger- 
man army is as efficient as was your own experience?” 

Von Durkheim considered the trend of these ques- 
tions. They must receive reasonable replies, for he had 
proclaimed himself a French patriot and was of course 
intelligent. Moreover, this conversation, pursued as if an 
obsession of the Marquis, would certainly reveal his 
mind and attitude towards the new Germany. 

“I do not think modern Germany lacks anything in 
efficiency,” replied Bastin. “But, of course, it is com- 
mon knowledge, the people are driven.” 

“But Germany, like France, has always insisted upon 
a system of compulsory military service. Do you find 
the modern German army possessed of a high morale?” 

“In Alsace, we never liked our service. Across the — 
Frontier one hears of a good deal of grumbling, as you 
tell me there is in this district. But,” he exclaimed with 
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just the slightest hint of impatience, “I do not think that 
the nations anywhere want to fight. War 1s unthink- 
able.” 

“But we cannot permit Hitler to invade where he 
pleases, to threaten, bully and annex. It would be our 
turn next.” 

“Surely Germany is far too preoccupied with the Bol- 
shevik menace for that, Monsieur le Marquis?” 

“Politics again, Papa!” cried Yvonne entering with a 
warm greeting for her father and her most brilliant smile 
for her guest. “Poor Monsieur Bastin will be bored to 
death.” 

“Bored, Mademoiselle?” interrupted Bastin quickly. 
“Indeed no. Your father has so much to teach me and I 
am a mere child in these matters. I was about to ask him 
whether he thinks the French army could hold the line 
of the Somme against a German invasion.” 

“Of course,” replied the Marquis decisively. “But, mon 
Dieu, why? We shall defend our Frontier, and I am told 
the Maginot Line is impregnable.” 

Von Durkheim was conscious of the girl’s gaze upon 
him and turned to meet her eyes. 

“T have just asked your father whether I might be hon- 
oured to paint your portrait this afternoon, Mademoiselle; 
and he told me, of course,” he smiled into her eyes, an 
invitation which was at once accepted, “that the decision 
rested with yourself.” 

The girl’s acquiescence was accorded by the gleam in 
her eyes. 
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Throughout the afternoon Bastin painted, each stroke 
of the brush a sheer delight as he modelled her form and 
features. 

When the portrait was nearing completion, he said: 

“I am going away tomorrow, Mademoiselle Yvonne. 
But I will return. Every moment that I spent here has 
been most precious.” 

“Are you obliged to go so soon, Monsieur?” exclaimed 
Yvonne, a note of pain in her voice. “I had hoped... 
you see, I have just begun to learn things for which I 
seem to have been groping all my life. When you go it 
will be as if a light has been put out... .” 

“But,” exclaimed Bastin, stepping aside from his easel 
and moving towards her, “your inspiration has been like 
a beacon to me. Never before have I felt so certain of 
myself.” 

“Why do you not permit your name to become fa- 
mous, Monsieur?” she demanded. “My father thinks you 
should. He 1s influential. That would make everything 
so much easier, too: My father wants you to use your 
talents also as an inspiration and influence in the world 
of art. There is so much that is decadent and spurious. 
Your example would serve as a new rallying ground for 
culture.” 

“Perhaps one day, Mademoiselle, but now it is im- 
possible.” 

Von Durkheim stood very near to Yvonne whose gaze 
seemed to search to the depths of his soul. He clenched 
his fists as passion stirred him. 
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“If only we might travel the same road, Yvonne!” he 
said in a low voice. 

“Ah, I see, you have finished the portrait, have you 
not, Monsieur Bastin?”’ 

‘The Marquise stood at the entrance to the music room 
which had been assigned to the painter for the after- 
noon. Her head was raised as if anticipating an answer, 
and one hand remained poised in the air, its index finger 
pointing as if in accusation or reproof. 

“Come and see!” cried Yvonne gaily, eager to ease a 
situation which might prove embarrassing, for the Mar- 
quise had never disguised her dislike for Henri Bastin. 

The Marquise advanced slowly as if desiring to create 
an impression. She halted before the portrait and for 
some moments stared at it with cold eyes. 

“Yes,” she exclaimed at length turning from the pic- 
ture towards the painter. “It is a very good portrait... .” 

“Oh, thank you a thousand times,” responded Bastin 
quickly. 

The Marquise raised her hand again. “I had not fin- 
ished. It is too good! You understand, Monsieur? The 
business of a portrait painter is to record form, features, 
style. He has no business to reveal the woman as you 
have done.” 

“But, Maman,” exclaimed Yvonne. “It is a superb 
piece of work.” 

“Only your husband should know you so well, 
Yvonne,” replied the Marquise acidly. 

“Perhaps,” said Bastin after a pause, “it is not impos- 
sible that I may have that nght one day.” 
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The cold, keen eyes of the Marquise swept over him. 
Her gaze was neither hostile nor kind. Henri Bastin had 
a feeling that a gimlet bored through his intelligence 
driven by those calm blue eyes. The Marquise seemed to 
know that something strange surrounded his personality; 
and as she searched him, as a scientist might examine an 
insect beneath a microscope, he felt that she had divined 
the falsity of his position, and was probing deeper to dis- 
cover just what manner of man he was. 

“That is quite impossible,” replied the Marquise with 
a touch of asperity in her tones. “Yvonne, would you 
kindly leave Monsieur Bastin with me alone for a few 
moments?” 

Yvonne bowed to her mother, glanced up from be- 
neath her dark lashes and met Bastin’s eyes. A flash of 
understanding passed between them, and then the girl 
withdrew. 

Henri Bastin waited until the door was closed behind 
. Yvonne. | 

“Well, Madame,” he said quietly with a slight bow. 
“I am at your service.” 

“I have been wondering, Monsieur,” she replied, 
“whether I should address you or leave such remarks as 
I desire to make to Monsieur le Marquis. The moment 
for speech has come. I will not let it pass. I must request 
that you leave this house as soon as you can make that 
convenient. You will not mistake me?” 

“On the contrary, Madame,” assented Bastin smiling. 
‘‘As you have observed, my work is complete. If I am no 
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longer persona grata to your household. .. .” He again 
bowed. 

“I do not wish to appear discourteous, Monsieur. You 
are an artist. On those grounds, as I hope you will have 
appreciated, I should have no objection to offer to your 
suit. I do not doubt the judgment of Monsieur le Marquis 
as to your competence. But I have no confidence in mys- 
teries. You refuse to permit your name to be brought into 
the prominence it seems to deserve. Is my daughter to 
share your preference for obscurity? France has need for 
leaders in the realm of art and culture as much as she has 
in politics. You refuse to play your part.” 

“Madame,” began Bastin, “it is only for the moment, 
for a short while... .” 

“You dare to prefer your own judgment to that of 
Monsieur le Marquis whose whole inheritance is judg- 
ment! Pssht! Monsieur Bastin. You seek an alliance with 
aristocracy. Remember, art may be fashionable or un- 
fashionable, but aristocracy is an uninterrupted continu- 
ation. Aristocracy may be unfashionable. The people 
may demand heads. But aristocracy 1s never fashionable. 
It endures from one generation to another, unsullied, set 
high upon its pedestal, a possession created unconsciously 
by the nation for the national good. If the continuity is 
broken, aristocracy ceases to exist.” 

“All the more need for its alliance with art, Madame,” 
insisted Bastin, the voice of Freiherr von Durkheim pro- 
testing through that of the painter. “Art is timeless. Its 
continuity cannot be broken, Can Praxiteles or Michael- 
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angelo be fixed in time? Can it be said that either was 
fashionable at any time? True art is or is not. You may 
suggest that it is fashionable or not. But you will pardon 
my saying that perfection born of the soul finds its coun- 
terpart in perfection born of the flesh. Mind, body and 
spirit are one indivisible.” 

“I do not understand you, Monsieur,” exclaimed the 
Marquise showing every sign of irritation. “I am a wom- 
an. I make no pretence to be clever, to be well informed, 
or to be modern. But I happen to know what ts good for 
my family. My intuitions—God’s unique gift to woman 
—tell me that you are not good for my family.” 

The Marquise drew herself to her full height, her 
hands folded before her, her eyes fixed upon her guest. 

“I will inform Monsieur le Marquis of my mind at 
once; and I bid you ‘Good day.’ ” 

After the slightest bow, to which von Durkheim re- 
sponded with elaborate courtesy, the Marquise turned 
and swept from the room. 

Von Durkheim shrugged and turned towards the open 
windows, a smile on his lips, for, across the lawn he saw 
the Marquis approaching and he stepped through the. 
windows in order to intercept him before the Marquise 
had an opportunity to speak her mind. 

“You have finished the portrait?” enquired the Mar- 
quis with a warm smile. 

“Yes,” replied the painter. “And so much in love am 
I with my subject that I have decided to leave almost at 
once, lest I offend your hospitality.” 
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“You are serious?” asked the Marquis with cocked 
eyebrow. “But I need not ask,” he continued after a 
moment. “And my daughter?” 

“You must ask her yourself, Monsieur. I wish to leave 
as soon as may be convenient; and I take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking you for your most kind hospitality. 
Be sure I will return.” 

“You have been most welcome. I will do nothing to 
dissuade you from your decision, even were it possible. 
You must know your own mind best. Should you care at 
any time to return, you know you will be welcome. I 
will see that the car is at the door within a few minutes, 
if that is agreeable to you.” 

“Thank you; I will go to my room at once and pre- 
pare to leave.” 

Some minutes later the painter returned and presented 
himself in the salon to make his formal adieux. The Mar- 
quis and Yvonne alone were present. ‘The Marquis rose, 
crossed the room, warmly shook his visitor by the hand, 
wished him “Godspeed” and expressed a desire for his 
return and then withdrew through the windows into the 
garden. 

Yvonne and von Durkheim stood regarding one an- 
other for some moments. At length, the latter spoke. 

“T will return to you, Yvonne.” 

“I know,” she replied, her eyes glistening with the dew 
of tears. 

Von Durkheim moved swiftly towards the girl and 
took her in his arms. Their lips met. Then without a 
word, von Durkheim:-turned and strode through the hall 
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towards the waiting automobile. The Marquis followed 
him to the pillared entrance. 

“You have forgotten the portrait, Monsieur?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“T will leave it in your care, Monsieur. Always. One 
day I will return to carry away the original. Her portrait 
is engraved on my heart. Au revoir, Monsieur.” 


CHAPTER V 


An Art Critic Baffled 


VON DURKHEIM BOARDED THE SLOW TRAIN from Amiens 
to Paris the next day, armed with a third class ticket. To 
avoid any conversation with his fellow travellers he 
feigned slight inebriation, and, with closed eyes, occu- 
pied his corner, beneath bag and colour box packed in 
the rack above his head. 

He thought that perhaps the romantic excursion of the 
past few days had slightly overstepped the bounds of 
military necessity. Nevertheless, the fact troubled von 
Durkheim not.at all. He had not only enormously en- 
joyed his excursion, but had completed his task to the last 
detail. A haven so positioned, with a heart beating 
warmly for him within the Chateau Meraumont, might 
prove of inestimable value in a military emergency, and 
who could say what kind of emergency the next war 
would produce? 

Von Durkheim reflected upon all its possibilities, think- 
ing especially of the mechanized Divisions, so superbly 
and so heavily armed that the tanks and whippets of the 
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irritating Democracies appeared as insects to the pad of 
an elephant. There was a clear run through from the 
German Frontier to the line of the Somme, at the ap- 
pointed moment. The question, the sole question, as. it 
appeared to von Durkheim, was—“Would the French 
General Staff, when suddenly overwhelmed by the Pan- 
zer Divisions, abandon all, beat a strategic retreat, and, 
having destroyed the bridge heads over the Somme, sit 
down behind this broad barrier and hold up the advance 
of the German armies as they had been held for very dif- 
ferent reasons in 1914?” A competent strategist, appre- 
ciating the situation with, the speed of a trained mind, 
would do that very thing. Von Durkheim chuckled. 
Marshal Pétain, the most brilliant among the military 
minds of France, was an old man, not probably too old 
to contribute the value of his great experience but of such 
an age that the politicians among whom this military aris- 
tocrat was unpopular could loudly assert that the Mar- 
shal was senile; while his lieutenant, General Weygand, 
had long since committed political suicide by his acid 
attacks both upon that curious collection of politicians 
and journalists who had assumed the direction and gov- 
ernment of France, once of unconquerable spirit, now 
weakened by internal dissension and unceasing political 
turmoil. Von Durkheim laughed quietly to himself, as, 
through close-lidded eyes, he scanned the newspapers 
which lay upon his knees, with all their emphasis of strife, 
occasioning nods and winks from his fellow passengers 
whose opinions as to his inebriation were confirmed by 
the grins and chuckles from the man in the corner. And | 
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then he guffawed loudly, his mirth quite unsuppressed, 
coloured profusely by Bavarian raucity, as he reflected 
upon the darling of the ambitious Left Wing of the 
French Senate, the flabby General Bonhomme whose 
cheek he had seen slapped in a Café in Amiens by a peas- 
ant. Bonhomme, at any rate, might be regarded as a safe 
man by the German General Staff; and if he were direct- 
ing the strategy of operations in war, whoever the fig- 
urehead, German O.H.L. might be assured that he would 
play the political game rather than that of the military 
strategist, and France would fight for her frontiers, while 
the line of the Somme, so far behind yet so easy to over- 
run in a few hours, would be forgotten and left open to 
the speedy conquest of an invader. 

As he lay back quietly laughing to himself, as might 
an inebriate recalling dimly the drunken orgy of the 
previous night, the German Staff Officer, released from 
his Picardian romance and for the moment from the rdle 
of an itinerant painter, set his mouth grimly, as his mind 
travelled across the personalities met on his recent artistic 
pilgrimage and was confronted by that of Colonel Duncan 
Grant. Here was a man whose eager and well-informed 
mind, schooled in military history and strategy, might 
well conceive of an obstacle as efficient as the natural 
barrier of the Somme to German manceuvre and ambi- 
tions; and it was possible that Grant, at whose influence 
in high quarters one could only guess, might pass his con 
victions on to those who could command the obedience 
of what had now become the Allied General Staff. Grant 
was in Paris. For amusement? Hardly! Duncan Grant, 
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scarred in war, a soldier to his finger tips even if he 
sought neither preferment nor the exclusive oligarchy 
of the British military hierarchy, had never wasted his 
time in dallying even with the allurements of cosmopolitan 
Paris, themselves as reservées for wealthy Englishmen as 
were the most famous vintages of Rheims champagne for 
the British market. There seemed to be something sinister 
about this visit of Colonel Grant synchronizing with von 
Durkheim’s own investigations of the military defences 
of France. The fact that von Durkheim had had the mis- 
fortune to encounter Colonel Grant and his nephew 
seemed most disturbing. Von Durkheim considered his 
acts and conversation during this period and comforted 
himself with the reflexion that his own behaviour had 
been impeccable; and not by a hint had he betrayed his 
true identity. He thanked God for his capacity as an 
artist, even as he had praised Heaven many times for the 
joy which the gift had contributed to his life. At length, 
he sank back into his seat, satisfied that the fears which 
had begun to assail his mind were unfounded and that he 
could now pursue the most important part of his task 
in Paris without the remotest suspicion as to his true 
identity. 

As the slow train lumbered into the Gare du Nord in 
Paris, the sleepy artist rose to his feet, dragged down his 
valise and colour box from the rack and, when the train 
had come to a standstill and the other passengers had 
alighted, he descended from the carriage and leisurely 
made his way from the station, out into the busy street, 
and thence to a small hotel in an unpretentious boulevard 
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not far from the terminus. He was quite unknown in the 
hotel though it had been recommended as under the pro- 
prietorship of one who in a political emergency could be 
counted upon to be friendly to Fascist interests. 

Having deposited his things in his bedroom and taken 
the enveloped pencil sketches from behind his colour box 
and secreted them in a pocket prepared for such material 
on the under side of his shirt, von Durkheim sauntered 
into the street, made several quick turns dodging in and 
out of side streets from force of habit, and then hailed a 
taxi and hurried to the studio of his friend, the Graf von 
Arlberg, with the fashionable house near the Champs 
Elysées. 

Von Durkheim was ushered into the salon by a man- 
servant who informed him that his master was at work 
in the studio but that he would inform him of his visitor. 
Some twenty minutes later, the Graf von Arlberg ap- 
peared. 

“Max, mein lieber Freund!” exclaimed the painter with 
unabashed delight. “I might have guessed it would be 
you. My manservant was not sure of the name and in any 
case I was so engrossed at the moment that I paid no at- 
tention to what he said. It was on the tip of my tongue 
to make my excuses and to say that I was busy but some 
Instinct told me that this was no ordinary visitor.” He 
grasped the outstretched hand of his visitor warmly. 
“More masterpieces, bein? Ah! How I wish I had half 
your genius. You have brought something with you of 
course?” 

“Not a thing,” replied von Durkheim. “Except some 
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sketches which I would ask you to secrete for me until 
I have had a moment to arrange as usual with the Em- 
bassy for their collection.” 

“Himmel! You mean to tell me you have been all this 
time in Picardy and have painted nothing? I will not 
believe you!” 

“My dear friend,” answered von Durkheim. “T have 
painted at least two pictures which I regard as among the 
very best I have ever done. But, I have given them away.” 

“Given them away!” exclaimed Graf Arlberg with 
mortified astonishment. “Here? In France? They belong 
to Germany, as does all your work.” 

“I gave them to the Comtesse de Hautecloque. You 
see, both really belonged to her: they were portraits. And 
she belongs to me, or nearly so.” 

“The Comtesse de Hautecloque? Who may she be?” 
He paused, his glance fixed upon the laughing face of 
his friend. “And yet,” he continued, “I seem to be famil- 
iar with the name. The Marquis de Hautecloque is a 
connoisseur, a friend of Etienne Ponsot? Yes. I believe, 
Iam sure, I must have met him. And is this his daughter?” 

“Quite right,” assented von Durkheim. “And the most 
lovely creature upon whom I have ever set my eyes. As 
an item of the peace terms she will become mine; and, 
mark you, of her free consent! Such an alliance will pre- 
vent any further war between Germany and France. So, 
you see, I have left the best work I have ever done in the 
safe custody of those at the Chateau Meraumont until I 
can transfer both portrait and model to the Starnber- 
gersee. The Chateau is on the Somme, most admirably 
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positioned. My other work has been completed there. 
Now, tell me, what have you been doing? Let me see 
your latest portraits, or have you nothing on the stocks?” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied von Arlberg. “Busier than ever. 
Men, almost always men. They all seem to want to have 
their portraits painted before being killed in the coming 
war. Why, we talk of nothing else; and invariably I make 
them look so pleased about their coming fate. But come 
to the studio and see for yourself.” 

He led the way to the studio. It was a vast room, lav- 
ishly decorated, a part curtained from view. At the end 
of the main studio was a throne mounted upon a plat- 
form, set against a profusion of rich curtains which the 
painter used as a background for his more flamboyant 
sitters. The many windows were screened by an elabo- 
rate combination of blinds; and, in one corner stood the 
easel with its canvas, beside it the colours, palette and 
array of brushes. Von Arlberg turned the easel swiftly 
towards his visitor presenting the portrait in its most 
favourable light. 

“Mein Gott!” exclaimed von Durkheim as the strong 
features of a man seen in profile were presented to him. 
“Te’s Colonel Duncan Grant!” 

“Is that a compliment to my exactitude in portraiture?” 
asked his friend with a laugh. “Your powers are marvel- 
lous, Max. I take it you know him?” 

“We met for the first time last week,” replied von 
Durkheim. “At the Chateau Meraumont.” 

The curtains covering the recess were suddenly brushed 
aside. 
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“Ah! Colonel,” exclaimed von Arlberg. “I was just 
about to introduce you to my friend but I see you al- 
ready know one another.” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Grant. “Your friend Max. Chht! 
How stupid of me. ... I ask your pardon. Max... I 
cannot recollect the name. Anno Domuimi, you know. 
My memory is not as good as it was.” 

“Henri Bastin,” replied von Durkheim with a laugh. 
“Graf Arlberg likes to tease me and insists upon calling 
me Max. You see, he still wants to claim me for Ger- 
many, while [ want to claim him for France!” 

“Most intriguing,” assented Grant. “And I hope you 
left them all well at the Chateau? I am hoping to return 
myself within a few days.” 

“It is a most remarkable portrait,” asserted von Durk- 
heim. “It interests me,” he continued after reflexion, “that 
you should come to this studio for your portrait, mon 
Colonel. A visit to Paris for a portrait? That is a high 
compliment to France. Have you never been painted 
before? Or have you no portrait painters in England?” 

“An honour for me!” returned von Arlberg somewhat 
apprehensive as to the developing situation. “I am enjoy- 
ing every moment of Colonel Grant’s sittings. He was 
introduced to me by Etienne Ponsot.” 

“T shall have the opportunity to congratulate Monsieur 
Ponsot upon his perspicacity very soon. He promised to 
come to the studio this afternoon to see how the portrait 
Is getting along. You will remember the Marquis was 
most anxious to show Ponsot your work, ah...em... 
Monsieur Bastin?” 
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“An honour I was obliged to decline, as you will re- 
member, 70n Colonel,” replied von Durkheim shortly. 

“Our friend Ponsot is so persuasive, I am sure you may 
yet alter your decision.” 

Even as he spoke the manservant opened the door and 
with much effusion Etienne Ponsot burst into the room, 
darting straight towards the picture. 

He stood before it for some moments, ignoring his host 
and visitors, and then exclaimed, “Superb! So vital! One 
of your most successful works, my dear friend. I am 
quite delighted.” 

“Allow me to present another painter, Henri Bastin,” 
suggested Grant stepping forward and taking von Durk- 
heim gently by the arm. “Our mutual friend, the Mar- 
quis de Hautecloque, considers Monsieur Bastin to be a 
genius of the highest order.” 

“De Hautecloque, eh?” asked Ponsot. “No better 
_ judge. And where do you work and exhibit, Monsieur 
Bastin?” 

“My dear sir,” answered von Durkheim. “We are liv- 
ing in a world of compliments. I was flattered by the 
remarks of the Marquis upon some little landscapes. But 
I know my own capacity. I may have ambitions, but my 
work is as yet immature. I pray you to forget it. We are 
now in the presence of an accomplished painter who has 
been good enough to permit me to see his technique. 
Among artists I do not count. One day perhaps.” 

“I am excited,” exclaimed Ponsot beaming around him. 
“An unknown painter who has won the regard of the 


Marquis de Hautecloque. My dear Graf Arlberg, why 
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have you never told me of Henri Bastin? He is an old 
friend of yours, one of your protégés?” 

“My dear Ponsot,” replied von Arlberg. “You must 
ask my friend Bastin to reply to that. Here is one of those 
rare souls who seeks perfection. He has no desire for pub- 
licity or fame. His only wish is to work out his own sal- 
vation. I am quite unworthy of Bastin’s attention. He will 
go far farther than I.” 

“But this is a romance!” exclaimed Ponsot. “I must see 
the work of this artist.” 

“T regret I have none with me.” 

“I have seen Monsieur Bastin’s work,” intercepted 
Grant. “Of course I make no pretence to be a judge at 
all. But, for me, it had a rare fascination and I heard the 
Marquis loud in his praise. In fact, I recollect that my 
host had a landscape by Monsieur Bastin that he was most 
anxious to show to you, Monsieur Ponsot.” 

“That is indeed fortunate. I shall take the earliest op- 
portunity of seeing for myself. The world, at least the 
modern world, has need of all the real talent it possesses. 
Before I die I hope to witness a great renaissance of true 
art and the death of all the make believe which has scan- 
dalized our galleries for years.” He turned towards von 
Durkheim. “I am looking for men like you, Monsieur 
Bastin, artists who prefer to seek the true light rather 
than the blaze of popular applause. I would rather dis- 
cover a genius than sell an Old Master to an American 
millionaire. If the Marquis de Hautecloque thinks so 
highly of your work as to possess himself of an example 
that is more than a guarantee of its quality.” 
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“You are mistaken, Monsieur,” corrected von Durk- 
heim with unconcealed irritation. “I gave one of my 
little landscapes to the Comtesse because she was very 
courteous to me while I was sketching 1n Picardy.” 

“But, surely,” suggested Grant, “the Marquis himself 
was immensely taken with the work. He invited you to 
be his guest at the Chateau, if I may put it that way, be- 
cause of your exceptional genius. Surely, you have only 
just come from the Chateau Meraumont?” 

“Pardon me, but is it any concern of yours, 7z0n Colo- 
nel, how a Frenchman, an artist by profession, spends his 
time or in what part of his own country he travels?” 

“A thousand pardons, Monsieur Bastin,” replied Grant 
suavely. “I was trying to help Monsteur Ponsot. I trust 
you will forgive what I now realize appeared as an im- 
pertinence.” 

“There is nothing to forgive,” answered von Durk- 
heim. “I am grateful for the interest shown. If ever I 
should change my mind, I will not fail to recollect this — 
meeting and will again get into touch with Monsieur 
Ponsot.” | 

Colonel Grant turned to his host. “Well, I must not 
occupy more of your time. Another sitting tomorrow 
afternoon?” | 

“At the same time, if you please. And it will be the 
last.” 

“Are you coming, Ponsot?” asked Grant. “I can give 
you a lift in my car anywhere you like. I have nothing 
in particular to do just now.” 

“Delighted,” replied Ponsot. “Au revoir, mon ami. 
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Monsieur Bastin, I hope I shall have the pleasure of meet- 
ing you again.” 

The two men left the studio, bowed to the door by 
their host. 

Von Arlberg turned to his friend with raised eyebrows 
and uttered a low whistle. 

“So you met Colonel Grant at the Chateau Merau- 
mont? That is where the Demoiselle de Hautecloque re- 
sides? Yes, of course. I begin to see daylight,” he con- 
tinued gaily laughing. 

“This is no joke!” muttered von Durkheim. “Have 
you no imagination? Why should this Colonel Grant 
come to your studio to have his portrait painted? Has he 
never been painted before?” 

“No doubt, Max. But never by me! And look at his 
cranium. I am enjoying every moment of his sittings. 
There are few Germans whom I would prefer to paint. 
You are one of the rare exceptions.” 

“Enough of this foolery,” intercepted von Durkheim 
brusquely. “Do you really suppose that Colonel Grant 
came to your studio for the sole purpose of possessing 
himself of a portrait from your brush? Perhaps he might 
be interested to discover why the Graf von Arlberg set 
up a fashionable studio in Paris, bein?” 

“The answer to that is very simple. I have a flair for 
portraiture. My wife is, as you know, American. My 
estates were sequestered in 1919. Although I am repos- 
sessed of them, they remain greatly impoverished. All 
this Colonel Grant knows. I told him so myself. Cosmo- 
politan Paris is a gold-mine. I have as many American 
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clients as I care to paint. I can afford to pick and choose. 
Colonel Grant was introduced to me by Etienne Ponsot. 
Who could refuse the introduction of the greatest critic 
in France? And the head, as I have suggested, is worthy 
of my brush.” 

“T accept all that, mem Freund,” replied von Durk- 
heim with a hard smile. “Nevertheless, pray realize that 
this Colonel Grant is the most dangerous man to our in- 
terests in Europe. He is not in Paris to amuse himself, 
any more than I am. It was Grant who arranged this busi- 
ness with Ponsot, and he has a purpose to fulfil. What 
do you know of Ponsot? He has taken a very great inter- 
est in you lately.” 

“My work, Max,” replied Graf Arlberg with a slow 
smile. “You forget I am fashionable. ‘The interest is mu- 
tual. Ponsot has also a reputation to keep up.” 

“In the world of art,” suggested von Durkheim, “Pon- 
sot is so big that if he recommended the most incom- 
petent student in Montmartre the public would follow 
him.” 

“What are you suggesting?” demanded Graf Arlberg 
with heat. 

“Merely that no one would suspect Ponsot of being 
used as an agent by the Secret Service of either France 
or England. A man may be so distinguished in his own 
profession that it seems incredible that he can play a 
minor réle in any other. But nothing could be more serv- 
iceable. Ponsot has the entrée everywhere. He knows 
everyone. And you can see for yourself how things have 
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worked out. A man of Colonel Grant’s type of mind 
could never fail to be suspicious, even to form conclu- 
sions, aS tO some curious connexion between the Graf 
von Arlberg, a fashionable Parisian painter, and an itiner- 
ant artist of apparently considerable competence but 
quite unknown who turns up sketching along the banks 
of the Somme. And this latter has already in different 
circumstances confessed his German origins, but his un- 
dying detestation of all things German.” 

“Well, I suppose it is possible that you would for that 
very reason seek me out. As a painter you, Henri Bastin, 
do not belong to any of the French schools and it is 
therefore not unlikely that you would be interested to 
discover the reactions of the Paris public to the work of 
a German working in their midst.” 

“Quite sufficiently plausible,” responded von Durk- 
heim with a grim smile, “at any rate for Etienne Ponsot. 
It would explain both our positions. But it is unfortunate. 
I am glad, however, that my work is completed. Be sure 
to hand my sketches to Ziesche. He will come from the 
German Embassy to collect them tonight. I will make 
another date with you when I have completed the work 
which brings me to Paris. Then I shall hurry back to 
Paris to make my reports.” 

“I trust,” said von Arlberg, “that your suspicions con- 
cerning Colonel Grant are ill-founded. He has certainly 
exhibited no kind of interest outside my professional 
work. We have had three sittings. A delightful and well- 
informed man. I was charmed to make his acquaintance. 
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Brave and cultured. I have seldom enjoyed sittings more 
to my taste.” 

“Naturally,” agreed von Durkheim shortly. “Everyone 
likes Colonel Grant except his enemies and even they 
give him his dues. A most dangerous man. Keep that in 
mind. He sticks at nothing to attain his ends. Auf wieder- 
sehen.” | 

No sooner had Colonel Grant, accompanied by Etienne 
Ponsot, entered his car than he drove furiously down the 
Champs Elysées to the consternation of those most reck- 
less drivers, the taximen of Paris, who assailed him with 
curses as he whirled round the Place de la Concorde and 
after further circumventions came to a halt before the 
doors of the British Embassy. Without ceremony, he 
dashed through the hall and rushed into the room of the 
First Secretary. 

“Send a man at once,” he barked to the suave official 
who knew his visitor, “to the house of the Graf von Arl- 
berg.” 

“The portrait painter?” 

“Yes. A person of short stature, small clipped mous- 
tache, wearing a rather dishevelled blue suit, with the 
signs of his trade on it... .” 

“Spotted with paint, eh?” 

“Of course. And he has a light blue, arty tie, and 
ruddy complexion. This man will come out at any mo- 
ment. I want him followed. You understand? Have you 
got a man available?” 

Ves,” 
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“Then let him leave at once. Most urgent. Go by taxi. 
I don’t want our friend of the tie and ruddy face to know 
he is being followed. Good bye. See you later.” 

As Grant had driven furiously to the Embassy, he had 
rapidly sketched a plan to Ponsot as it shaped itself in 
his mind. 

“Unless you object, I propose to drive at once, this 
very evening, to the Chateau de Hautecloque. No, Ill 
wait for nothing except to telegraph the Marquis to ex- 
pect us. I’ll explain as we go along. Are you game?” 

“Mon Dieu!” replied Ponsot. “It is my life! Adven- 
ture! I see the idea. We will view for ourselves the work 
of this painter, Henri Bastin, and then we will capture 
him while he is yet in Paris. I will make the Press ring 
with his name. Despite himself, I will make him famous. 
It is an heroic concept, son Colonel, and worthy of your 
reputation!” 

Grant lay back at his wheel and roared with laughter. 

“Well, if not, what ts your idea?” enquired the per- 
plexed Ponsot. 

“You can have it that way if you like,” laughed Grant. 
“But first you shall see Bastin’s work. Upon that depends 
the future. At least this adventure suits you down to the 
ground.” 

“But certainly. It is a superb opportunity. What a man 
you are, mon Colonel. So swift in decision, and so 
thoughtful for Etienne Ponsot. This may prove one of 
the great days of my life.” 

“I should not be at all surprised!” responded Grant as 
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the car began to thread the suburbs and with shrieking 
siren scattered the slower traffic this way and that. 

Not many words were exchanged between the two 
men during a fast run of just over two and a quarter 
hours from Paris to the Chateau Meraumont. 

“Well, Duncan,” exclaimed the Marquis as Grant was 
ushered into the salon shortly before the hour of dinner. 
“This is a surprise. And my old friend Etienne Ponsot. I 
- would as have mnougnt that you two had much in 
common.’ 

“Except our devotion to the Marquis de Hautecloque,” 
added Ponsot bubbling with excitement. 

“And Yvonne surely?” exclaimed the girl with joy in 
her eyes, as she entered. “What brings you two to Merau- 
mont? We have been discussing it ever since the receipt 
of your telegram.” 

At that moment the Marquise, dressed for dinner, en- 
tered the salon. “I am most glad you have returned, mon 
Colonel,” she exclaimed with a warm smile. “And you, 
dear Monsieur Ponsot, though I confess we have been 
somewhat overdone with art during the past few days. 
This house had become like an atelier in Paris. It amused 
my husband; but, as you know, my own interests are 
more mundane.” She stole a glance at her daughter who, 
however, betrayed none of her feelings, and then the 
Marquise looked from Grant to Ponsot and the latter 
to the former, expecting an explanation of the sudden 
visit. 

“T think I had best explain,” proceeded Colonel Grant. 
“‘We have come to see the work of Henri Bastin. I told 
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our friend Ponsot about it and he was greatly excited. 
So, as I had a day to spare, I said, “There’s no time like the 
present. Let’s go now.’ And here we are!” 

“I am simply bursting with curiosity,” agreed Ponsot. 
“I met this Henri Bastin in the studio of the Graf Arl- 
berg, the portrait painter.” | 

“In Paris?” asked the Marquis sharply. “Why, he was 
here only yesterday. I had no idea he was going to Paris. 
I would have given him an introduction to you. Indeed, 
I had suggested it.” 

“But,” intercepted Yvonne, “Monsieur Bastin explained 
he had no desire for fame or publicity. He fears the 
critics.” 

“No reason to fear me,” laughed Ponsot, “if his work 
is as good as I have been led to believe. I am most eager 
to see it. I know the light will not do it justice. But you 
have an example of his work?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the Marquis. “He made us a present 
of a very charming landscape and he has also left with 
Yvonne... .” 

“Left in this house,” barked the Marquise from her 
chair detached from the conversational group. 

The Marquis smiled indulgently. “He also left in this 
house two works which he had just completed. One is of 
the view from the front portico, a magnificent landscape; 
the other is a portrait of my daughter. I would be de- 
lighted to have your opinion of these works. But, surely, 
" you must be famished after your journey? Let us have 
dinner first. Then we can see the paintings and discuss 
them at our leisure... .” 
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“Then after dinner, I shall go to bed. I have had quite 
enough of the genius of Monsieur Bastin!” said the Mar- 
quise with acrimony. | 

After dinner, the Marquis brought in the small land- 
scape of the Somme, now framed, and setting it in a 
favourable light presented it to Etienne Ponsot. The lat- 
ter looked at it critically for some moments before ex- 
pressing himself. He stood back contemplating the com- 
position and general effect of tones and values; then 
advanced and studied the technique closely. 

“Yes,” he said, at length. “This is certainly the work 
of a craftsman. He knows his job, a very finished painter. 
No groping here, no amateurish uncertainty. The brush 
strokes are quite masterly, precise, definitive. He knows 
what he wants to say and he has said it. There is also 
demonstrated a very keen analytical sense of colour val- 
ues. I could tell that more surely in a true light. I con- 
gratulate you, Monsieur le Marquis. You have as usual 
extraordinary perception. This man has genius.” 

“T claim no credit for the discovery,” laughed the Mar- 
quis. “It belongs exclusively to my daughter. It was she 
who found Henri Bastin and recognized the merit of his — 
work.” 

“I am so delighted,” exclaimed Yvonne, flushed with 
excitement; but her eyes fell under Grant’s sudden scru- 
tiny. “It’s so encouraging to have one’s conviction en- 
dorsed by a critic of Monsieur Ponsot’s eminence,” she 
continued after a moment. 

“But this is not the only example you have?” asked 
Ponsot. “You spoke of another landscape and a portrait.” 
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“T have them,” said Yvonne a flush suffusing her face 
again. “I will fetch them.” 

After a few moments she returned bearing a canvas and 
set it in front of the first picture. 

“Mon Dieu!” cried Ponsot leaping from his chair. 
“This is superb. In the mode of Cézanne, yet distinct in 
technique.” He hesitated, stroking his chin thoughtfully. 
“The work seems to recall something I have seen before. 
I pride myself that I never forget any work which has 
captured my fancy. And yet... no. I could not say for 
certain at all. The work is unique. There 1s a deliberation 
about the brush technique which I seem to have observed 
before, a certainty, a boldness which will not be denied, 
as it were a challenge to conventions. But he secures his 
effects. That is an amazingly good piece of work. Why! 
It puts most of our landscape painters to shame. The 
colour simply glows. The whole thing 1s alive, vibrant 
with life, the sun, wind, and sheer loveliness. And the 
suggestion of the figure. Mademoiselle! If I may say so, 
you symbolize all that is lovely, the consummation of 
Nature’s perfect handiwork and the triumph of the 
artist in his composition.” 

The critic’s words struck the chord of a memory. Had 
she not asked of Henri Bastin as he painted, “Is the view 
not enough? Can anything be added to the work of Na- 
ture?” ‘To which the painter had gravely replied, “Noth- 
ing, Mademoiselle. Nothing at all. But I want to include 
Nature’s most perfect work.” And now these words, at 
which she had then laughed lightly as a generous compli- 
‘ment, discovering later that they had sprung spontane- 
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ously from an artist’s soul, were endorsed by the most 
famous critic in France! 

“That is of course a very kind compliment to me,” she 
exclaimed, her laugh a little tremulous as she was aware 
of Colonel Grant’s steady gaze upon her. 

“Mademoiselle!” cried Ponsot. “Pray do not think me 
guilty of an empty compliment. I am a critic. It is through 
you that I praise the painter, though I do not doubt that 
you may have inspired him. I proclaim this work a mas- 
terpiece. I would pay almost any price to possess it. One 
day it will rank among the world’s great works. I am not 
mistaken. The picture is sheer joy, sure in its technique, 
masterly in composition.” He paused looking closely at 
the work. “I am positive I have observed work of this 
character before. Positive! Ah ...! Memory. Where? 
Where? The thing eludes me.” 

“Henri Bastin says he is an Alsatian,” suggested Grant 
as a reminder, a fact of which he had apprised Ponsot 
during the journey to Meraumont. 

“Strasbourg. I have seen two exhibitions in Strasbourg,” 
remarked Ponsot. “But I saw no work of this quality 
there.” 

“The Marquise informed me,” put in the Marquis dryly, 
“that the chambermaid had told her that all Monsieur 
Bastin’s linen had been purchased in Strasbourg.” He 
shrugged as if excusing himself this digression. “Gossip. 
You know what women are. No doubt the good woman 
remarked some peculiarity in the manufacture of a Prov- 
ince to which the French of her age had grown unaccus- 
tomed. I don’t know. But the Marquise was also naturally 
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interested in a guest of whom we really know very little.” 

“Except that he 1s a very great painter,” commented 
Ponsot. “I am most grateful for that observation. It may 
help me. I am most anxious to, indeed I must, run him 
to earth. If Strasbourg is the clue, I will bully my friend, 
von Arlberg, unmercifully, to provide his address. But, 
there is yet another work? This is not the portrait?” 

“I will fetch it,” said Yvonne, glad of any excuse to 
escape the searching glance of Duncan Grant. 

After a few moments, she returned and placed the can- 
vas on a low chair beside the other works. 

Etienne Ponsot sat back in his chair with narrowed 
eyes, as if dreaming, his mind in a reverie. 

“Where have I seen that brush work before?” he ex- 
claimed suddenly with petulance. “Or is this painter the 
reincarnation of an Old Master? No. I know them all. 
The work goes beyond most. ‘There are flashes of some 
here and there, as it were the cosmic entity of all great 
art. But there is some essence which gives complete dis- 
tinction to this work, an advance but not necessarily a 
superiority of its time. I know I have seen this technique 
before and have remarked it. It may then have been im- 
mature. hat perhaps is the reason why I cannot place it. 
I cannot have remarked it sufficiently at the time. I must 
have made the mental comment—‘This is promising work.’ 
—Yet the impression is stronger than that.” | 

“I wish to God you could remember!” said Grant 
grimly. 

Yvonne glanced at him, suspicion in her eyes. For the 
first time in her life she felt a vague resentment of this 
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masterful man and feared him. He seemed to threaten 
the dream which occupied all her waking hours and wan 
which she fell asleep, smiling. 

“T have no doubt I shall remember,”’ commented Pon- 
sot. “I could sit all night gloating upon that work, and 
wait till dawn to see it in all its added superiority, as day- 
light gave it the superb quality which I know lies in that 
magic pigmentation. Monsieur le Marquis, your friend is 
a Grand Maitre, a finished master. He has nothing to 
learn. But,” he exclaimed, turning to Grant, “what in 
Heaven’s name he can find in the studio of Graf von Arl- 
berg for his instruction baffles me.” 7 

“He said he came there to study von Arlberg’s tech- 
nique,” commented Grant dryly. “Frankly, after hearing 
you, I don’t think so.” 

“What then?” asked Ponsot. 

Grant shrugged his shoulders. “I know nothing of art. 
Of course, there may be some other relationship.” 


CHAPTER VI 


A Pair of Gloves 


“I WANT YOU, STANIFORTH. At once. Bring your hat. You 
are to go out on an urgent matter.” 

It was the First Secretary of the British Embassy speak- 
ing to a junior; and when the suave elder diplomat who 
loved to roll fine phrases round his tongue and to con- 
duct conversation in flowery periods spoke so crisply 
and brought the note of urgency into a message, then it 
was time for those about him to hurry. In little over a 
minute Mr. Staniforth had laid aside the précis of a speech 
by a Senator he was preparing for the Ambassador and 
had bounded up the stairs to the room of the First Secre- 
tary. The latter had nothing further to do than to report 
Colonel Grant’s request and the description of the man 
to be shadowed. | 

“The story’s a bit sketchy,” commented Staniforth. 
“But if I see anything like it [ll trail him to his lair.” 

“I don’t know what things are coming to,” growled 
the First Secretary, as Staniforth hurried from his room. 

“Using the Embassy as if it were a private enquiry 
| 97 
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agency! Well, I hope young Staniforth won’t be long. 
The ‘Old Man’ will be wild if he hasn’t that précis to 
hand by this evening.” 

Urged by Staniforth in his most frenzied and gutter 
French, the taxi charged through the streets of Paris with 
even more reckless speed than Colonel Grant’s similar 
journey and pulled up a hundred yards from von Arl- 
berg’s house. Here Staniforth alighted instructing the 
driver to wait, but by no means to go away. With the 
utmost unconcern Staniforth began then to pace to and 
fro within sight of the house. He had not to wait long 
before the front door opened and a figure was ushered 
out by a liveried manservant. The newcomer glanced 
this way and that and then hurried down the steps. Stani- 
forth looked the man over as he might a racehorse in the 
paddock, noting the points. Blue suit, small moustache, 
ruddy complexion, short of stature, a flowing tie. Yes. 
The man answered to such a description. Staniforth had 
arranged with his driver that if he decided to walk, the 
cab was to follow at a discreet distance until receiving 
some signal from himself but on no account, even if he 
were long absent in some house or hotel, was the driver 
to absent himself. He would be well paid and a hundred 
francs on account was a sufficient guarantee of that. 

The man in the blue suit walked quickly as far as the 
Champs Elysées. As he followed, Staniforth noted that 
the man was of slim build, was accustomed to walking, 
held himself erect, and despite his loose jacket and untidy 
trousers there was nothing slovenly about his movements. 
The man glanced over his shoulder once as he turned the 
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comer into the main Boulevard but did not appear to ob- 
serve or be interested in his follower. When Staniforth 
rounded the same corner the man appeared to have 
quickened his pace so that it was with an effort that the 
former was able to keep up with him. The man had not 
advanced far when he hailed a passing taxi and jumped 
into it, giving the driver a hasty instruction as he closed 
the door of the cab behind him. Keeping his eye upon 
the departing taxi, Staniforth waved his own cab to 
hurry for he had been held by the traffic lights entering 
the Champs Elysées, but now rushed to the kerb, while 
Staniforth bellowed instructions to him and leapt inside. 

Threading their way at breakneck speed down the 
long avenue to the fury of at least one gendarme who 
called furiously upon the driver to moderate his speed, 
Staniforth drew close to his quarry and sank back in his 
seat to await events. The taxi drew up before a block of 
buildings in the Rue Lafayette, the under part of which 
was occupied by shop windows and above appeared to 
be offices and flats. ‘The man in the blue suit alighted 
and walked quickly to a side entrance which gave way 
to a staircase. Staniforth jumped from his taxi and ran 
to the door, noting as he passed that the man had not 
paid off his taxi and would probably therefore only be 
absent for a few minutes. As he turned into the stairway, 
Staniforth heard steps mounting above him and quick- 
ened his pace. The steps halted, followed by the faint 
sound of an electric bell. Staniforth waited until the 
moment when, as he expected, a door would be opened. 


He listened carefully. The door gave way after a few 
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moments and it was followed by an enquiry whether 
Monsieur Dubois was at home. The answer came in the 
affirmative and the door was closed behind the visitor. 
Staniforth mounted quickly. The name of Dubois was 
inscribed on a small brass plate on the door as is a 
usual custom. He noted the number, 6, and again de- 
scended to await the return of the man in blue. 

After ten minutes, from his position gazing idly into 
a shop window, Staniforth observed his quarry accom- 
panied by Antoine Dubois, whom he recognized as a 
lawyer of some prominence and a Deputy whose fiery 
eloquence had often created a furore in the Chamber, 
attached to the Front Populaire Party, a man of extreme 
views who had attended receptions at the British Em- 
bassy but was notorious for his anti-British sentiments. 
It seemed to Staniforth therefore that his own mission 
was not without importance and this new discovery 
added spice to an unusual adventure. 

The two men entered the taxi and drove off at once. 
It was no great distance down the Rue Lafayette to the 
Gare du Nord and in a narrow street nearby the taxi 
again pulled up before an unpretentious hotel which the 
two men immediately entered, paying off the cab. Since 
Dubois occupied the flat, it seemed reasonable to assume 
that the man in the blue suit had business, if not a room, 
at the hotel. After some minutes, Staniforth entered. The 
small lounge was empty. There was no sign of the two 
men who had entered a few moments before. They had, 
therefore, Staniforth assumed, gone to a room above. 
But he desired to make certain of his supposition. A ruse 
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quickly sketched itself in his mind. He carried a pair 
of gloves. They must, if necessary, be a burnt offering 
to the quest. He approached the desk in the hall, before 
which sat a man whom he assumed to be the proprietor 
or manager. 

“I was about to take a taxi,” he explained, “when I 
found this pair of gloves on the seat. The driver told me 
that he had just put down a fare at the hotel. Two gentle- 
men. I wonder if two gentlemen have just come in and 
if these gloves belong to either of them?” 

“Ah, yes. Monsieur Bastin has just come in with a 
friend and went upstairs. If you will be good enough to 
wait a moment I will myself enquire if these gloves are 
his property.” 

He rose and disappeared into a lift which began to 
groan its ancient passage to the upper floors. Bastin, re- 
flected Staniforth. So that is the name of the man in blue. 
We are making progress. If I am not altogether consid- 
ered a success in the Diplomatic Service, I seem to be 
cut out for a detective. The Ambassador’s précis must 
wait. This is becoming exciting. I am going to see this 
thing through even if it costs me the pleasure of dining 
with Suzanne. I will wait. 

Some minutes later, the proprietor returned. 

“No, Monsieur. The gloves are not the property of my 
guest or of Monsieur le Député. It was remarked that 
the gloves were of English make and bore the name of 
an English manufacturer on the inside.” 

The proprietor stared at Staniforth, leaving no doubt 
in the latter’s mind that, despite an impeccable French 
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accent, his admirable English tailoring had betrayed 
him; while the latter realized that the art of the sleuth 
requires considerable forethought and attention to de- 
tails. He bowed his acknowledgments and strolled out 
of the hotel; and approaching his cab dismissed the 
driver with a handsome pourborire. 

Henri Bastin was no stranger to Deputy Dubois who 
was aware also as to his true identity. The Deputy was 
possessed of insatiable political ambitions but no money, 
not sufficient at any rate for the development of his plans. 
He was accessible therefore to the propagandists who de- 
sired to make use of him and especially to agents who 
were prepared to pay him well for services rendered. 
Henri Bastin was one of these, and the envelopes which 
Dubois frequently received filled with crisp franc notes 
of high denomination made the Deputy eager to render 
the services required. But, on this occasion, despite the 
promise of immense reward, Dubois hesitated. There 
were severe risks attached to the task he was asked to 
perform. But, as von Durkheim suggested, to a man of 
Dubois’ ability, the risks could be minimized and covered 
by the insurance of blackmail so as to render them a 
very slight threat to his peace of mind. 

Von Durkheim required copies of the defence plans 
of the Somme area, a comprehensive outline of the 
French and of British strategy in the event of German 
violation of Belgian neutrality and of capturing the 
Channel ports. Had Deputy Dubois any suggestions to 
make? Did he know of anyone from whom authoritative 
information could be obtained? 
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The two men were closeted in Henri Bastin’s bedroom, 
and here Dubois could speak his mind without fear of 
being overheard. 

“Yes,” he replied after a while. “It 1s possible. But 
quite frankly, I do not like it. I am a man of peace; and 
though I have been willing in the past to forward mutual 
political interests,” he waved his hands expressively and 
beamed with good nature, recollecting the fat rewards 
for such services, “I do not care to dabble in the pros- 
pects of war.” | 

_ Von Durkheim knew his man, and was all too familiar 
with these hesitations on the part of those who had been 
in receipt of ready money from the fount of dishonour. 
They were not, he had long realized, provoked by 
twinges of conscience but, in their simulation of hesita- 
tion, were prompted solely by the complex, frequent in 
criminals, of not wishing to confess to treachery, even to 
the paymaster. 

“Monsieur le Député,” he exclaimed, assuring his victim 
by the gentle flattery of such formal address, and laying 
his hand confidentially upon the other’s knee. “Tt is in 
order to preserve peace that I am desirous of possessing 
these plans. If the combined General Staffs of France and 
England become aware that we are a match for their 
guile and can anticipate their strategy, they will hesitate 
to declare war. We are all aware that they are rapidly 
making preparations to that end, while in every speech 
from the Fibrer it is known that Germany seeks only 
a peaceful solution of the problems which beset Europe. 
You will be assisting such a policy.” 
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“I see,” replied Dubois, a faint smile lighting his eyes. 

“I am of course aware,” continued von Durkheim, 
“that your assistance in this matter would be falsely in- 
terpreted were it to become known. It is for this reason 
that, having regard to the possible temporary ‘damage to 
your political prestige which any such revelation might 
involve, I offer you a very considerable sum for the in- 
formation.” 

“How much?” demanded Dubois abruptly, an eager 
greed appearing in his expression. 

“‘A hundred thousand francs.” 

“Double it,” suggested the Deputy, “and I will do my 
best.” 

“I am not authorized to make a higher offer,” re- 
sponded von Durkheim. “But I feel your wishes should 
be met. It is therefore agreed. Iwo hundred thousand 
francs. How, may I ask, do you propose to set about 
it?” 

It was at this moment that a knock came at the door. 
Dubois glanced apprehensively at his fellow conspira- 
tor. The other raised his finger to his lips commanding 
silence. 

“‘Monsieur Bastin,” said a voice outside the door. “Can 
I have a word with you for a moment?” 

“Who is it?” demanded von Durkheim. 

“The proprietor,” replied the voice. 

Von Durkheim rose and unlocked the door. 

“A gentleman has called,” explained the proprietor, 
“bringing these gloves. He said he picked them up in 
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the taxi just vacated by you and enquires if they are 
your property?” 

Von Durkheim took the gloves, shrugged his shoul- 
ders and handed them to Dubois. The latter shook his 
head. | 

“No,” replied von Durkheim handing the gloves back 
to the proprietor. Then a thought suddenly struck him, 
as he felt the strong, good leather. He took the gloves 
quickly into his hands again and examined them. “Ha!” — 
he ejaculated. “Made in England, bein? And who was it 
who asked if they belonged to me?” | 

“I do not know,” replied the proprietor. “A young 
gentleman. I have never seen him before.” 

“Thank you,” replied von Durkheim. “Please see that 
we are not disturbed again.” 

The proprietor bowed, closing the door behind him. 
It was again locked by von Durkheim. 

“English gloves,” said von Durkheim in a low voice. 
“T see the hand. of Colonel Grant in this!” | 

“Who is this Colonel Grant?” asked Dubois, fear in 
his eyes. 

“I will tell you,” replied von Durkheim; and pro- 
ceeded to detail the story of the events surrounding the 
Chateau Meraumont. “But there is no danger. I cannot 
be fooled by a pair of gloves. It was a childish notion. 
But, of course, it shows that I have been followed.” 

“And that our association is known,” cried Dubois. 

“What of it?” asked von Durkheim. “T am a painter. 
May not Monsieur le Député for Peronne know an art- 
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ist who has honoured his countryside? I am also known 
in this hotel as a painter. I am registered as such.” 

“But suppose it were also known that you had other 
interests?”’ enquired Dubois anxiously. 

“That would be too unfortunate. For I have only 
two enthusiasms in life; and, as you know, one of them 
is painting. Does anyone in France know of anything 
else to which I am devoted? No!” exclaimed von Durk- 
heim emphatically. “Like Caesar’s wife and the Deputy 
Dubois, | am above suspicion. How could anyone sup- 
pose that Monsieur le Député for Peronne, so well 
known for his ardent sympathies with Soviet Russia, 
could in any way be friendly towards Germany? The 
idea 1s too absurd. And if you are good enough to come 
to my hotel to see my paintings of your beloved coun- 
tryside is that a cause for suspicion? Some stupid Eng- 
lishman has blundered, fortunately for us, for we are 
now forearmed and, if anyone were so silly as to occa- 
sion an enquiry, the story of the gloves would set all 
Paris laughing. Come, Monsieur le Député, let us return 
to our muttons.” 

“You are most ingenious, Monsieur,” replied Dubois. 
“You have a facility of inspiring me with confidence, 
always.” 

“Merci,” answered von Durkheim brushing aside the 
compliment with this curt word of thanks. “I was ask- 
ing how you suggest setting about obtaining the plans 
that I want?” 

“There is a General who owes much to my Party but 
especially to me,” replied Dubois suavely. “His rise to 
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prominence and his promotion have been largely the re- 
sult of my effort on his behalf. He is in my confidence. 
Indeed, it was I who arranged that he should be posted 
-to Amiens. His name is Bonhomme.” 

“I know,” commented von Durkheim shaking his head 
sagely and then breaking into a loud laugh. “I saw his 
face slapped by a lady in a café in Amiens the other 
day. Do you think General Bonhomme able, Monsieur 
le Député?” 

“Without doubt,” replied Dubois. “Otherwise how 
could I have recommended him for promotion?” 

“Of course,’ assented von Durkheim. “I should have 
assumed that, but it may be confusing. Officers have 
been known to receive promotion for military efficiency 
and not as the result of political favour. So Bonhomme 
is useful to your Party. How so?” 

“In the event of a political upheaval, as for example 
in Spain recently, the Party could rely upon Bonhomme 
to restrain the influence of officers of Right sympa- 
thies.” | 

“And,” continued von Durkheim, “in imitation of 
those opposed to Franco, to do a great deal more. I see 
your point. Quite a useful fish to have in the keep-net. 
And, no doubt, General Bonhomme is responsible for 
the plans governing the defence of the Somme zone 
generally?” 

“He will at any rate have full cognizance of them,” 
replied Dubois. “I expect I can think of a way whereby 
he will disclose the plans to me, of course, in confi- 
dence.” | 
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“Well, I shall expect to have them within two weeks. 
I have to go away out of Paris just now. Another little 
sketching trip. I will be grateful to you if you will be 
good enough to settle my account at this hotel and 
would take my bag and colour box back to your flat. 
Here is a note for five hundred francs to cover your 
out-of-pockets. You will be advised as to my next visit 
but if you have anything to report I beg you not to delay 
in getting into touch with my friend von Arlberg, whom 
you know.” 

“But I do not quite understand, Monsieur Bastin,” 
stuttered Dubois. “Are you going away now? Leaving 
me in this room? Is there any danger?” 

“None at all,” replied von Durkheim dryly. “But as 
we were observed to enter the hotel together I do not 
propose to give another opportunity for observation. 
You are of course well-known, with an established ad- 
dress. No one knows where Henri Bastin resides. If the 
Hotel was my address till this moment, from this in- 
stant also it has ceased to be so. Az revoir.” 

“You are going? And what of me?” asked Dubois 
with a wry face. 

“You have your instructions,” replied von Durkheim 
brusquely. “We have agreed on the terms. I must be off. 
I suggest you descend after a few minutes. You will be 
careful of my colour box and paintings. For me they are 
almost as important as,” he smiled, “the other matters 
we have been discussing.” 

Von Durkheim unlocked the door, closed it gently 
behind him, and stole along the passage. It was empty. 
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He glanced down the narrow stairway which spiralled 
the lift. There was no one to be seen and the lift stood 
on the ground floor. As was his custom, von Durkheim 
had made a thorough exploration of the hotel soon after 
his arrival. At the end of the passage on his floor was a 
service hatch giving way to a small lift, used, but appar- 
ently seldom now, by the waiters in the more palmy 
days of the hotel for serving meals in the guests’ rooms. 
Von Durkheim had carefully examined the ropes which 
were stout and had tested his own weight in the lift 
which was just large enough to admit his body, with the 
legs drawn up and head between the knees. He pulled 
from an inside pocket a small black beard and side- 
whiskers attached to a wide-brimmed felt hat and slipped 
them on as a sufficient disguise to elude an observer, 
should there be one, and entered the lift, closing the 
hatch behind him. 

It was not easy to operate the ropes from inside and 
required considerable strength to prevent a too rapid 
descent. But the service lift functioned satisfactorily and. 
after a few moments reached its terminus which von 
Durkheim knew to be the kitchen. The hatch here was 
closed. That was annoying. [he passenger tapped lightly. 
He could hear movement in the rooms beyond and the 
sound of voices, a man and woman, wrangling over 
some kitchen trifle. He banged more loudly. There was 
silence. Again, he rapped, hearing a startled cry, fol- 
lowed by a man’s oaths. Someone advanced to the lift 
and the hatchway was thrown open. 

“Pardon!” exclaimed von Durkheim extricating him- 
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self from his cramped position. “And a thousand 
thanks!” 

‘What is this?” demanded the chef in a fury, the 
woman joining him with shrill expostulations. 

“No cause for alarm, mes amis!’ exclaimed von Durk- 
heim hastily. “Just a little experiment, a practical joke, 
for a bet. You see, I am successful. So I have won my 
bet!” 

He extracted his wallet and presented each of the as- 
tonished kitchen staff with fifty francs, and, with an- 
other words of thanks, hurried to the back entrance, 
below ground, which by steps gave way to a narrow 
street behind the hotel. He closed the door behind him 
and ran up the steps into the street, proceeding some dis- 
tance from the hotel entrance in a line parallel with the 
road which it faced. At the end, he glanced neither left 
nor right, but hailed a taxi and drove to the Tuileries 
Gardens. He there descended and proceeded to walk 
leisurely towards the Seine across the gardens. He sat 
down before a fountain and watched the children play- 
ing with their boats on the troubled surface of its pool, 
with one eye cocked to ensure that he had not been 
followed. No one appeared to be interested in his move- 
ments or to be loitering suspiciously. After a while, he 
rose, satisfied, and hurried on his way. He took another 
taxi, with orders to drive to the Quai d’Orsay Station. 
Half way there, he shouted to the driver, as if suddenly 
changing his mind, to put him off in the Rue Saint 
Hilaire, from whence he walked to the German Em- 
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Von Durkheim had achieved his purpose without de- 
tection and, once within, he stripped off his disguise and 
enquired for the Military Attaché. To the latter he out- 
lined all that he had been able to accomplish during his 
visit to France. Further disguised he would accompany 
the diplomatic messenger, a retired officer, who would 
be leaving Paris for Berlin with sealed despatches in a 
reserved compartment that evening. Nothing could be 
simpler; and he had succeeded in shaking off the clumsy 
sleuth sent by Colonel Grant to shadow him. 

That night, in company with the messenger, von 
Durkheim boarded the train for Berlin. An expert in 
make-up had lengthened and bridged his nose. A white 
moustache, white toupee covering his fair close cropped 
hair and Tyrol hat, his body wrapped in a stylish dark 
overcoat with astrakhan collar, had transformed Henri 
Bastin, the artist, into a distinguished Teuton. His pass- 
port bore the name of the Baron von Gleiwitz with his 
portrait in the new disguise and covered with the Diplo- 
matic visa. Everything about him was beyond reproach; 
but in fact there was no one on the platform remotely 
interested in von Durkheim’s identity. 

Richard Staniforth had meanwhile taken a seat in the 
Café Normandie which from a corner of the street com- 
manded an uninterrupted view of the hotel entrance. He 
waited patiently, and, an hour and ten minutes after he 
had taken his seat and consumed a number of apéritifs, 
the burly figure of Monsieur le Député Dubois reap- 
peared carrying a suitcase, much travelled and worn, 
and what Staniforth recognized as the colour box of a 
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professional painter. The Deputy stood on the kerb 
awaiting a passing taxi. Staniforth was in two minds 
whether to cross the road and speak to Dubois who 
would know him, or to remain and watch. He decided 
to wait, for Dubois was not his quarry but the man in 
the blue suit, who could now surely be identified either 
by himself or another by some pretext of noting the 
entries in the hotel register. The Deputy drove off and 
Staniforth continued to wait for a further hour. There 
was no sign of his quarry and a clock showed the time 
to be past seven. There was yet a chance of his being 
able to keep the appointment with Suzanne Morin, while 
there appeared to be nothing further to gain by remain- 
ing. So he hailed a taxi and returned to the Embassy. 
The First Secretary was still in his room, a most un- 
usual thing for him; and he received Staniforth coldly 
but with interest. The latter had predetermined how he 
would report to his chief. The story could wait. He 
would contribute only the facts ascertained. 
“Well?” asked his senior. “What have you been 
doing?” : 
“I identified a man, answering to the description 
given, leaving the Graf von Durkheim’s house. I fol- 
lowed him to the flat of the Deputy Dubois in the Rue 
Lafayette which he entered. He remained for only a few. _ 
minutes and then both came out. I recognized Dubois.” 
“The Deputy Dubois, eh?” exclaimed the First Sec- 
retary. “I would hardly have thought that he had any 
German connexions, at least not of that kind. And then?” 
“Both went to the Hotel de la Gare close to the Gare 
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du Nord. They must have been inside together for 
nearly an hour and a half. Then Dubois came out carry- 
ing an artist’s paintbox and a suitcase. I naturally as- 
sumed these to be the property of the other man and 
I’ve thought about it a good deal since.” 

“Why?” 

“I waited a further hour in the hope that the other 
man would reappear. He did not. If he has been staying 
at the hotel his name will be in the register. As Dubois 
has a flat not far away why should he keep his things at 
a hotel? Besides, the other man is the one with the paint 
spotted suit, so obviously the things belong to him. Dash 
it all!” exclaimed Staniforth suddenly. “Then the other 
man can no longer be at the hotel. But I never saw him 
come out. And the hotel has only one entrance!” 

“You seem to have shown commendable intelligence, 
Mr. Staniforth,” replied the First Secretary pompously. 
“This is really not our pigeon at all. I will inform Colonel 
Grant when he returns to the Embassy. Thank you. Oh, 
by the way, your précis has been completed. You need 
not therefore wait. But, I think you might keep an eye 
on that hotel. Although this is not our business the pres- 
tige of the Embassy may be called to account. These 
military gentlemen are brusque in manner and can be 
most troublesome. Good night, Mr. Staniforth.” 

“It was awfully good of you to do that précis, sir,” 
replied Staniforth. 

“Oh, so you guessed that, did you?” asked the senior 
with a rare smile. “We shall have to pass you on to Scot- 
Jand Yard or M.I.V. Run off now.” 
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“Quite an interesting story as far as it goes,” muttered 
the First Secretary as Staniforth left the room. “I must 
get the whole yarn from Staniforth tomorrow. Dubois 
has a contact with von Arlberg, eh? May be accidental, 
maybe not. But, as it is Mr. Deputy Dubois, I’d lay odds 
there’s a purpose behind it. Who’s double crossing who, 
I'd like to know? Dubois, his Party? Or von Arlberg, 
his Fuhrer? 

So Mr. Staniforth of the British Embassy in Paris was 
able to keep his dinner appointment with the delectable 
Suzanne; but, to her annoyance as the evening pro- 
ceeded, she found him much preoccupied and lacking in 
those delicate attentions to which she was accustomed 
in his company and she spoke to him somewhat sharply 
when the menu, so perfectly chosen by herself, while 
he footed the bill, had passed almost to its end without 
a single compliment from her guest. 

“Yes, yes, of course,” answered Staniforth. “Please 
forgive me. I’m so sorry. But,” he hesitated, looking at 
her with imploring eyes, “will you please lend me your 
gloves for tonight?” 

The young man picked up the soft new leather gloves 
from the table and stroked them gently with one 
hand. 

“How idiotic! What ever for?” asked the girl with 
growing irritation. Staniforth had risen from his chair. 
“Mon Dieu!” cried the girl causing several heads to turn 
in their direction. “But you are not going already, and 
with my Boyes 

“I am so sorry,” replied Staniforth stooping and kiss- 
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ing her hand. “I must go. Now. I'll bring your gloves 
back in the morning, and explain. It’s very urgent.” 

He turned and strode from the restaurant, leaving the 
lovely Suzanne stupefied with rage. He took a taxi and 
drove to the Rue Lafayette. He was sure he was doing 
the right thing. For hours an idea had possessed him. It 
had come into his mind as he hurriedly dressed and re- 
flected upon the events of the afternoon. He had com- 
mitted a cardinal error in sending up his own gloves to 
the room of the man in the blue suit. Anyone would 
have noticed that they were English gloves, and, assur- 
edly, if questioned, the hotel manager ‘would say that 
an Englishman brought them. He must correct that mis- 
take and this he thought he could accomplish. 

In the Rue Lafayette, he turned up the staircase to the - 
flat of the Deputy Dubois. He rang the bell. A maid 
answered the door. Was Monsieur le Député at home? 
What name?. Monsieur Staniforth of the British Em- 
bassy. Impressed, the maid said she would ascertain. She 
returned in a few minutes. Staniforth was shown into a 
study, where, from behind a desk, the Deputy came for- 
ward to meet him. 

“I am very busy,” he said. “But I can spare you a few 
minutes.” ‘The voice was hostile. “To what do I owe 
a call at this late hour, Monsieur?” 

“I will explain,” replied Staniforth as he took a chair 
to which he was waved. “It will only take a minute or 
two. I have an apology to make.” 

The Deputy raised his eyebrows. 

“This afternoon,” continued Staniforth, “I was com- 
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ing from the Gare du Nord and picked up a taxi. I hap- 
pened to see you paying the cab off.” 

“So it was you?” exclaimed the Deputy. 

“Yes,” pursued Staniforth, anxious to deliver the mes- 
sage which he had carefully rehearsed and not to be put 
off by interruptions. “I picked up a pair of gloves in the 
cab and ran after you but you had disappeared into a 
hotel. I explained my mission to the manager, and he 
undertook to take the gloves up to your room.” 

“But the gloves were not mine,” replied Dubois shortly, 
a little mystified. 

Staniforth laughed. “I know. Of course not. They 
were mine. I made such a foolish mistake. In my hurry 
I sent up my own gloves instead of those I had found. 
I’ve now brought the right gloves so that you may be 
able to restore them to the lady.” 

For a moment, the Deputy was taken off his guard. 
“The lady? Mais oui! That is most thoughtful of you.” 

Staniforth handed the gloves to the Deputy. He exam- 
ined them. 

“Ah!” he sighed at length. “I think these must be 
hers! Yes. I am sure of it. I am most grateful to you, 
_ Monsieur. Should it transpire that the gloves are not her 
property I will send them back to you.” He rose, and 
then as if the thought had come suddenly into his mind 
he asked, “Doubtless, you saw my companion?” 

“Oh, yes,” lied Staniforth as bravely but more quickly 
than had the Deputy. “And, if I may say so, a very 
beautiful lady too.” 

The Deputy Dubois looked at him with searching 
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eyes; but Staniforth, thinking of Suzanne, returned his 
gaze with bewitching smiles. | 

“It is true,” sighed Dubois as he had sighed before 
countless juries to whom he had lied as glibly on behalf 
of a client. “Let me repeat my thanks.” 

He shook hands with the young diplomat and showed 
him to the door. 

Staniforth descended the stairs muttering, “A damned 
good lie, but what about Suzanne’s gloves?” 

The Deputy Dubois exclaimed as the door closed, “A 
rotten lie and the young man knows it! I should have 
refused the gloves. But . . . we shall see. So it was Mon- 
sieur Staniforth of the British Embassy who followed 
us? We must be careful.” 

The following day after lunch John Staniforth read 
for the third time the story he had written of his inves- 
tigation into the affair of the man in the blue suit. It 
was following the instructions of the First Secretary that 
he had done so, and the typewritten document lay on 
the desk before him. He had slightly elaborated the plain 
facts given to his superior the evening before. But he 
had omitted all mention of the gloves. They were the 
piece de résistance of the story, the evidence which con- 
firmed the deductions at which he had more than hinted 
in the course of his narrative. Now, with the complete 
story in his hands, he would add the final paragraphs 
about what had happened to his own and Suzanne’s 
gloves. here was something very mysterious about the 
Deputy Dubois’ companion and he had been most care- 
ful not to reveal the identity of the man in the blue suit. 
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Who and what was he? Where had he gone? 1 Those 
were questions which probably only the Deputy Dubois 
could answer. But when Colonel Grant returned to 
ruffle the feathers of so fine a bird as the First Secretary, 
he would discover that not only had intelligence of a 
high order been shown, but that an intrigue of high im- 
port to His Majesty’s Government was half way to be- 
ing discovered, and without the help of Colonel Grant 
at all. 

Staniforth was a little disdainful of these people with 
reputations who floated in and out of the Embassy, de- 
manding this and even commanding that. It was really 
monstrous that Colonel Grant should have powers, as he 
seemed to have, to turn the Embassy into a kind of off- 
shoot of Scotland Yard. Well, he would discover on his 
next visit that the Diplomatic Service was quite equal 
to the task. 

Even as he reflected upon the final matter he was 
about to use with which to end his report with a flour- 
ish, the voice of the First Secretary spoke through the 
phone in his room. 

“TI have Colonel Grant with me,” said Staniforth’s 
superior. “Will you be good enough to come to my 
room and bring your report with you?” 

“Fate!” ejaculated Staniforth. “The report is com- 
plete. The story of the gloves can keep.” 

“Ah! Mr. Staniforth,” greeted Colonel Grant, grasp- 
ing the young man by the hand. “TI have just been hear- 
ing what an excellent job you’ve made of the mission of 


yesterday.” 
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“Thank you, sir,” replied Staniforth unblushing, “T’ve 
brought up my report. I found it all most interesting.” 

Colonel Grant took the report, and, settling himself 
in a chair, read slowly. 

“Excellent,” he exclaimed at length. “And nave you 
thought of any way whereby you can establish the iden- 
tity of this man in blue?” | 

“IT have scarcely slept thinking it out, sir,” replied 
Staniforth eagerly. “It’s extraordinary how detective 
work gets hold of you, isn’t it?” 

Grant laughed and shrugged his shoulders. “Any 
ideas?” 

“Tve almost come to the conclusion that the man in 
blue wasn’t a man at all.” 

“Good heavens,” ejaculated the First Secretary. 
“Whatever made you come to that conclusion? It’s the 
first I’ve heard of it.” 

“Let’s hear the story,” asked Grant. 

Staniforth related the history of the gloves. 

“You're getting on,” laughed Grant. “Quite right, of 
course, to correct the error by calling on Dubois. Most 
ingenious. So you don’t think he was putting up as good 
a bluff as your own, eh?”’ 

“Well, after all, Dubois doesn’t think I saw his com- 
panion; and although they weren’t really the gloves, it 
would be a bit awkward, a little embarrassing. . . . You 
follow what I mean? I had caught out a prominent 
Deputy taking a lady to an obscure hotel. They went 
upstairs and he came out alone. If it had been a lady, 
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Dubois wouldn’t have been interested in her gloves at 
the time, but would be glad to restore them.” 

“I see,” replied Grant. “Quite feasible. Yes, you seem 
to have plenty of experience! But I rather believe that 
your first theory was correct. Let’s leave a lady, how- 
ever romantic, out of the picture. I, too, have been fol- 
lowing a clue.” 

“How thrilling, sir,” exclaimed Staniforth. 

Grant turned to the First Secretary. “You are, I be- 
lieve, an authority on art?” 

“A mere dilettante,” replied the First Secretary with 
a wave of the hand. 

“I am told you are a savant of considerable distinc- 
tion with a fine collection of modern French painting.” 

“T wish it were better,” exclaimed the First Secretary 
with enthusiasm. “There was that Degas which came 
up for sale last month. I couldn’t bid higher. That rogue 
Ponsot bought it. He didn’t want it. I did. But, I digress. 
Yes, I know something of the French schools of paint- 
ing.” 

“Odd that you should mention Ponsot. I went with 
him yesterday to retrieve two works by a man in whom 
I am interested. I believe they are the work of the man 
in blue, if I am correct in identifying him as Henri 
Bastin. I would like to have your opinion of them. Here 
they are.” 

Grant took the cloth wrappings from the two land- 
scapes he had brought from the Chateau Meraumont and 
placed them on chairs for the First Secretary to view. 

“Gems!” exclaimed the connoisseur rubbing his hands 
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together with elation. “But not quite in the French style. 
The painter is a master, with his own technique. He 
would stand out anywhere.” 

“Stand out anywhere,” repeated Grant. “That’s the 
point. Have you ever seen work of the same technique 
before? Are you familiar with the name of Henri 
Bastin?” 

“T never heard of him before,” replied the First Secre- 
tary. “This artist has great gifts. But I confess I am 
completely bewildered. What has a painter to do with 
a pair of lady’s gloves? Oh, I see. You suggest that the 
Deputy Dubois was accompanying this Henri Bastin? 
Going to do a deal with him? We know a good deal 
about the Deputy Dubois in this Embassy. He is vio- 
lently anti-British. And, although his reputation other- 
wise is sufficiently unsavoury as to lend colour to Mr. 
Staniforth’s theory of a hotel and a lady, I never heard 
that he was remotely interested in art.” 

“Perhaps he is not,” suggested Grant. “Monsieur Bas- 
tin may have other interests. I have more than a sus- 
picion that Henri Bastin and the man in blue are one 
and the same person. If so, Bastin is something more than 
a professional friend of the Graf von Arlberg.” 

“The Graf von Arlberg?” questioned the First Secre- 
tary. “The portrait painter? A man of indifferent qual- 
ity. Very slick, I grant you, but .. .” 

“He is completing my portrait now,” ejaculated Grant. 
“I went to him on the recommendation of Etienne 
Ponsot.” 

“Ponsot is an art agent,” replied the First Secretary 
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dryly. “He has his living to earn. That’s why he bought 
the Degas I wanted. He sold it afterwards to a Yankee, 
who wanted to boast how much he had paid for it, for 
twice the sum he originally bought it for. But why 
have your portrait painted in Paris by a German, 
Colonel?” 

“Because I wanted to get to know him,” replied 
Grant shrewdly. 

“And .did you?” asked the First Peony, eagerly. 
“He’s always been a bit of a puzzle to us.” 

“I had met an obscure painter at the Chateau Merau- 
mont, named Henri Bastin,” answered Grant. “I met 
‘him a few days later at von Arlberg’s studio. It was this 
man who corresponded to the description which I gave 
you yesterday. It was, therefore, Henri Bastin whom 
young Staniforth trailed yesterday.” 

“I see,” commented the First Secretary deep in 
thought. “Bastin’s connexions are certainly suspicious. 
But, tell me, what service could a painter, especially of 
his calibre, render to an enemy?” 

“T will ask you a question in my turn,” fenced Grant. 
“Who is this Bastin whose work both you and Ponsot 
characterize as that of a genius of whom neither of you 
has ever heard?” 

The First Secretary ran his hand through his thinning 
hair and smiled, glancing first at Grant and then at his 
subordinate. 

“I am no good at riddles,” he replied at length. He 
rose and walked to the pictures, scrutinizing them again 
with care. “Marvellous,” he muttered under his breath. 
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“I would dearly like to possess an example of this paint- 
er’s work.” 

At that moment the telephone rang. Staniforth lifted 
the receiver. 

“Monsieur Etienne Ponsot has called and enquires if 
he may have a few minutes with Colonel Grant on im- 
portant business.” 

_ “T would like him to be shown up to my room,” re- 
plied the First Secretary. 

A few minutes later the art agent was ushered into 
the room. He was greatly excited and perspiring freely. 

The First Secretary rose to greet him. “I am very 
pleased you have called, Monsieur Ponsot. Nothing 
could be more opportune. I want to ask your candid 
opinion of that work.” 

He pointed to the two landscapes. 

“But, Your Excellency,” exclaimed Ponsot, breath- 
lessly, “it is of that I come to speak with the Colonel. 
It is superb, the work of a great master!” 

“We are then agreed,” concluded the First Secretary. 
“I trust you will not outbid me when it comes up for 
sale?” 

“Ah! Your pacemency does not understand,” an- 
swered Ponsot abashed. “This has saa one of the great 
periods of my life. Yet I am not sure.” He mopped his 
head with a large silk handkerchief. “I have another 
Degas, even finer than that I sold to the American. I 
will let you have it cheaper than you were prepared to 
pay for the other. Yes! But, listen, I have made a great 
discovery. I lunched ‘Chez Henri.’ Very intimate, you 
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understand. Yes, I was alone. I wanted to think. I had 
hurriedly searched through my photographs of pictures 
when I arrived at my office. I was so sure I should recall 
where I had seen the work of this Bastin before. But I .. 
could not summon the work to my memory. You re- 
member, 7707 Colonel?” 

Colonel Grant bowed his acquiescence. 

“T selected a wine. It was Margaux, 1870,” continued 
Ponsot breathlessly. “I became irritated because two per- 
sons at a near table laughed too loudly and disturbed 
me by their conversation. Yet, it is curious. In the end, 
I laughed with them, quietly, to myself. They helped 
to solve my riddle. I dislike both. I know them by sight 
and repute. My brain flamed and then it was that I re- 
membered. I rushed back to my office and brought a 
packet of photos back to the lunch table. I had not 
looked at them for several years. Let me tell you. When 
the Kunstausstellung in Munich was opened by that 
Hitler, I was invited as a guest. | go everywhere as you 
know, Messieurs. I, Etienne Ponsot, was an honoured 
guest. I had always a poor opinion of German art. In 
this gallery there were three pictures of superb, though 
what I would call developing, technique. I was drawn 
to them. There was nothing else of outstanding interest 
to me. I have brought the photographs with me. The 
work was that of Freiherr von Durkheim, a Bavarian, 
as I learned, and it was with great pride that I was told 
that he was an officer of the German General Staff. The 
Fiibrer himself, they informed me, had especially ad- 


mired his work.” 
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“You mean to suggest,” ejaculated Grant, “that the 
work of this German artist and that of Henri Bastin 
comes from the same brush?” 

“Tt would be a miracle if it were otherwise,” replied 
Ponsot. “I cannot be mistaken. You might say it is in 
the same genre. That is not enough. It goes infinitely 
farther than that. If not, both men have served under the 
same master. But that would not be true, for the distinc- 
tion of technique is as positive in the former work as in 
the new. I was amazed. There cannot be two painters 
of similar genius. That is my conclusion, zon Colonel.” 

“T am quite prepared to work on that theory,” replied 
Grant. “But I must enjoin your absolute secrecy.” 

“Mon Colonel!” expostulated Ponsot. “This is a story 
for the world! A German Staff Officer, adopting the 
name and style of France, preferring to work in France 
to the much advertised beauties of his own native soil, 
a veritable Saint Francis of art, has matured into a great 
master, one of the great masters of all time! Mon Dieu! 
You promised that this would be one of the greatest 
moments of my life and now you enjoin me to secrecy! 
It is too much, mon Colonel! Do you think only of the 
battles of Diplomacy and the arts of war? Does England 
have so little regard for culture and the triumphs of the 
Masters?” 

“Perhaps we care so much that we prefer some of 
those Masters to confine their industry to painting!” 
replied Grant with unaccustomed heat. “Maybe we 
would keep our own mastery and ensure that painting 
shall not become the convenient camouflage for the art 
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of war. Does that not strike a chord in your brain, 
Monsieur Ponsot?” 

“But it is impossible!” cried Ponsot. “And yet,” he 
added, reflectively, “Henri Bastin would have none 
of me.” 

“Let me tell you something, my friend,” continued 
Grant after some minutes of silence. “Germany is bent 
on war. I am assuming that Henri Bastin is none other 
than the Freiherr von Durkheim. That is your own con- 
viction. Then he must be a faithful servant of Germany, 
a tool of the Nazi Party. You cannot stand between the 
dog and his lamp-post.”” 

Etienne Ponsot exploded with murth, his vast figure 
shaking like a jelly. “Ah! Mon Colonel! How droll you 
are,” he cried, gasping for breath while he clutched 
feverishly at the air as if to aid the effort of inhalation. 
“And that reminds me,” he continued chuckling. “TI have 
missed the most amusing part of my story. I have said 
how angry I became in the restaurant. My neighbours 
chattered so loud and made their foolish jokes. Your 
Excellency! Mon Colonel! Monsieur! The Deputy Du- 
bois, it was, in company with Mademoiselle Suzanne 
Morin. How they laughed. The Deputy had brought a 
pair of gloves as a present for this charming lady. What 
a dénouement! You should have seen the face of Mon- 
sieur Dubois... . But, Messieurs, what is it? What have 
I said?” he exclaimed, interrupting his story and looking 
from Colonel Grant’s hard grin to a blanched face of 
Mr. Staniforth. 

Grant winked. “Please continue,” he said. 
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“The lady said the gloves were her own. They had 
been taken from her the previous evening by a member 
of your Embassy, Your Excellency. Pouf! Do I not 
know the type? It was a lie, a ruse by which she hoped 
to extract some other favour from the Deputy Dubois. 
But he only laughed uproariously. He knew the lady, 
hem?” 

Etienne Ponsot gave himself over once more to a fit 
of mirth, rocking with laughter. 

Not i of those present joined in his ribaldry. 

“I see,” Ponsot exclaimed at length. “We do not 
' laugh in the British Embassy. Everything must be very 
serious. A thousand pardons, Messieurs. But it was that 
which gave the shock to my brain. I was detached from 
the effort of my quest. The excellent wine and this, to 
me so amusing incident, were refreshment to my poor 
intellect. It came as a flash, suddenly. The pictures of 
von Durkheim and Henri Bastin were the same tech- 
nique. I had seen those masterly brush strokes before! — 
Yes, Messieurs. It is true!” 

“T think you might laugh even more, Monsieur Pon- 
sot,” suggested Mr. Staniforth with some embarrass- 
ment, “if you realized that Suzanne Morin spoke the 
truth. I borrowed the gloves from her and gave them to 
the Deputy Dubois. Of course, he did not know they 
were those of Mademoiselle Morin.” 

“Very interesting indeed,” commented the First Sec- 
retary. “I confess, Grant, that although these proceed- 
ings are... ahem... most unusual for this Embassy, I 


find them highly intriguing. But I am disappointed. At 
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the very moment that I am confronted with a master- 
piece I am to learn that the painter is a dangerous spy. 
That is correct, is it not?” 

“T’m afraid so,” replied Grant. 

“Then I’m afraid, Monsieur Ponsot, your generous 
offer concerning the Degas will not hold good?” asked 
the First Secretary. 

“Why not, Your Excellency?” replied Ponsot beam- 
ing with satisfaction. “May I not also serve France? I 
realize now to what end this strange adventure has led 
us. But to think that painter is a Boche! Mon Dieu, I 
thought I had made a great discovery. I must look at 
his work again.” He rose and re-examined the two pic- 
tures. “They are wonderful!” he exclaimed softly, and 
when he turned to his companions there were tears in 
his eyes. “Such great talent put to ends so debased!” 

“The dog and his lamp-post,” remarked Grant dryly. 
“And, by the way, Mr. Staniforth, the man in blue was 


not a woman.” 


CHAPTER VII 


Private Investigators 


Mr. LOTHIAN GRAY stoop before the fire in his office 
warming the seat of his trousers before he came to rest 
on the bright green leather of his office chair. He yet 
wore an overcoat, its tail raised by his clasped hands be- 
hind his back. ‘Though Springtime, there was yet a chill 
in the morning air; and, as he invariably did during cold 
weather, Mr. Gray liked to warm himself before set- 
tling upon the handiwork of his assiduous charwoman, 
shining with emerald splendour, even if coldly, before 
his morning gaze. Mr. Gray had only just arrived in the 
office, and the usual pile of letters lay on his table, al- 
ready opened by his secretary and ready for his eyes. 
The office was on the first floor of a turning out of 
St. James’s, and the bow window gave its occupant a 
view of St. James’s Palace. Mr. Gray watched the head 
and erect torso of a sentry from the Scots Guards as 
they moved with regular precision on the Guardsman’s 
beat. The red tunic glowed in the sunlight, which 
gleamed also on the rifle and bayonet, the man’s face 
129 
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was ruddy beneath the towering bearskin, but the sen- 
try’s legs were cut off from Mr. Gray’s view by the 
stone sill of his office window. For several years on 
winter mornings and on the colder days of Spring and 
Autumn when the charwoman had decided that a fire 
would be comforting to her employer, whose habits she 
so perfectly understood if ignorant of his business, he 
had watched the sentry pacing on his beat, but never 
before had he noticed that the view was limited to the 
upper man. He now marvelled at the apparent lack of 
movement in the body. It was as though the sentry was 
borne along in a vehicle and was being wheeled before 
the Palace. 

Mr. Lothian Gray always prided himself upon his 
powers of observation, especially of the odd and un- 
usual, for, although, as noted, his charwoman had no 
idea of the nature of his business, and dismissed this part 
of his activities as “some kind of professional gent” with 
whom the neighbourhood abounds, he was a Private De- 
tective. It may be noted in passing that there were no 
waste paper baskets in the office, and not a scrap of 
paper was ever left on the busy desks after the hour of 
closing: waste paper was collected by the secretary and 
placed in Mr. Gray’s bag which he carried daily to and 
from the office. Everything else was placed in the large 
safes installed in three rooms of the suite, the fourth 
being furnished as a waiting room and the last a bath- 
room, fitted also with a capacious wardrobe, chest of 
drawers and dressing table, lined with brushes and many 
kinds of toilet bottles. Mr. Gray was surprised therefore 
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that he had never previously observed this movement 
of the guardsmen whose well-braced legs paced with 
such regularity, with firm steps, their boots ringing on 
the paving stones, while their bodies seemed to glide 
along like those of marionettes in a show. That, of course, 
he reflected, was a tribute to the drill of the Guards’ 
Depot at Caterham and to the sense of perfect poise and 
balance which the recruit attains under the Drill Ser- 
geant’s instruction. But he was surprised he had never 
noticed the phenomenon before. Mr. Gray would have 
termed the fact a phenomenon as he did everything 
which struck him as unusual. It was, he had often de- 
clared, the little odd things of life which had brought 
many a scoundrel to the gallows and so many rogues to 
a long sojourn on the “Moors.” 

Although the name of Lothian Gray was inscribed 
upon a neat copper plate in letters of cream enamel on 
the door of the office, it was not his real name at all. 
His brother, who occupied an adjoining room, connected 
with Mr. Lothian’s by a green baize door, was known 
as Mr. Mortimer Gray, and before he joined his elder 
brother in partnership he had been Sergeant Philip Smith 
of the Grenadier Guards. Physically, they were a curi- 
ous partnership for the latter stood over six feet in his 
socks, and, in middle life with a sedentary occupation, 
was inclined to be stout. Mr. Lothian Gray was however 
of slight, almost emaciated build, and stood just over 
five feet and one inch, though he could elevate his 
stature from what seemed sometimes like the absurd by 
the use of high, though not often feminine, heels to his 
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boots and inner padding over the soles. In his home life 
near the summit of Hampstead Heath he was known as 
Mark Smith, a name which was held in high esteem by 
the tradesmen, for he had been a customer for twenty 
years, and, unlike so many, had never bilked nor failed 
to meet his obligations with strict regularity. 

There were several things about Mr. Lothian Gray 
which call for remark, for, just as he had himself an eye 
for the unusual, his own habits, had they been known to 
his neighbours and tradesmen, would have been de- 
scribed as very odd indeed. He left home, unless en-. 
gaged on business away from Town, punctually at nine 
o’clock each morning, clad in a Trilby hat of current 
fashion, a neat suit and, according to the weather, an 
overcoat of quiet hue. A taxi waited for him at that hour 
and it was always the same cab driven by the same man. 
That, neighbours and servants had remarked, was a very 
sensible arrangement for both; and they might every 
day have heard the bell of the meter ring and seen the 
flag lowered at the same time when the cab came to a 
standstill before Mr. Smith’s detached, double-fronted, 
house in Redington Avenue. 

Neighbours did not know, however, that the cab was 
the property of Mr. Mark Smith and was used exclu- 
sively for his own purposes. It was licensed for hire in 
the ordinary way but it had never carried a passenger 
other than Mr. Mark and Mr. Philip Smith, except those 
to whom the cab had been offered, when the expenses 
were paid in the usual manner for those for whom it was 


deliberately called by Mr. Lothian Gray or one of his 
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special agents, when again the charges were usually 
met by the fare though some found it convenient to 
escape by a ruse or under cover of darkness in which 
case the charges were placed to the office accounts. It 
was, of course, an excellent expedient for checking the 
travelling expenses of the office; but the cab also served 
other purposes. | 

For example, soon after the driver had made his exit 
from Redington Avenue each morning, Mr. Smith trans- 
formed his identity to that of Mr. Lothian Gray. He 
removed the Trilby and replaced it by a broad-brimmed 
soft black hat, as frequently worn by hangers-on of the 
Diplomatic Service, artists, actors, and Bohemians in 
general. By his side was folded a black overcoat, trimmed 
with astrakhan fur, which, though in other respects it 
was a perfect fit, reached down to his boots. These lat- 
ter he changed to elastic-sided Jemimas, with rubber 
bottoms, kept in a locker underneath the seat of the car, 
placing the discarded shoes within. He then lighted a 
cigar and opened The Times to study the events of the 
day, political, financial, and social. He ignored other 
news except where it impinged upon the matters in 
which he was immediately interested. For example, he 
had never had occasion to be interested in either the 
Theatre or the Cinema, holding that life itself provided 
all the necessary entertainment, and passed over the 
critiques with an unseeing eye. The same applied to art. 
In the world around him, he saw all the pictures he de- 
sired. Portraits he held in horror as testimonials to human 
conceit or as mere flattery. He could create his own 
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‘problem pictures’ and had never desired to live with 
them. For landscape, he had at his doorstep the Heath, 
silver birches and bracken, firs and gorse, always lovely 
as their hues were changed by the passing seasons. He 
would have said that he preferred the fleeting moods of 
Nature to even the masterpiece of a sublime moment 
arrested by a great artist. And so it was with all the 
variations of life. Nothing was static, least of all, as it 
affected his profession, and neither in his life as Mr. 
Mark Smith nor as Mr. Lothian Gray would he retain 
anything which suggested what he knew to be impos- 
sible. The name of Lothian Gray had been an inspira- 
tion. From that of Mark Smith he could not well escape; 
but, if he chose, though he had journeyed under many 
names in his time, he could even throw this cherished 
title to the winds, for good and all. He did not so choose 
and intended to use this shield for his true identity to 
the end of his professional life, and, as he could not think 
of a date for his final retirement, that meant until the 
end of life’s journey. 

None of Mr. Lothian Gray’s many clients had ever 
been invited to his home nor, although often in receipt 
of invitations, had he ever spent a night under the roof 
of one of them or visited, except in the réle of his pro- 
fession. Some of the heads of Scotland Yard, of M.I.V. 
and of the Secret Service conducted by the Foreign 
Office, were aware of Mr. Lothian Gray’s true identity, 
but, so useful had he proved to them on numerous occa- 
sions, that his secrets were their own. No one had ever 
betrayed his confidence, for among his employees he 
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was loved, and if there were a few among those whose 
crimes and evils he had succeeded in bringing to their 
deserts who had discovered his true identity there was 
none who dared betray him. Not that either in his pri- © 
vate or professional life he had anything to hide of 
which he might be ashamed. Quite the contrary. But he 
preferred to keep his two lives in strictly separate com- 
partments. Mr. Lothian Gray never permitted a profes- 
sional call to be made at his private house nor even a 
telephone call to be put through. He kept rigidly to his 
office hours, and as regularly as he would leave his house 
at nine in the morning, the taxi would bring him to his 
door almost on the stroke of half past six every day, 
except Saturdays and Sundays. 

Mr. Lothian Gray was a well-known babitué of cer- 
tain exclusive restaurants but never entered a Club. His 
small figure was well-known in St. James’s, for in the 
long overcoat he cut a remarkable figure. He often wore 
it even in the office; and, since his head was abnormally 
large and his shoulders of massive proportions, when he 
walked up and down as he frequently did in conversa- 
tion, it appeared almost as if he were without legs or 
were gliding on a trolley. His movements were always 
quick and precise, and he carried himself as well as did 
his brother, Philip. The latter seldom saw a client and 
was concerned chiefly with research, a matter which 
occupied a considerable part of the business, and with 
elaborating the enormous and world-wide filing and 
card-index system forming the basis of Mr. Lothian 
Gray’s modus operandi. It could be said that there was 
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scarcely a well-known figure in the worlds of politics, 
finance, business, crime, whose history and record were 
not held in the room of Mr. Mortimer Gray. It was be- 
cause he was disciplined and methodical, rather than for 
the reason that he was Mr. Mark’s only brother, that 
Mr. Philip had been asked to join the partnership. His 
office was built as a strong-room with steel walls and 
steel filing cabinets. The doors, both that covered by a 
second or green baize giving access to Mr. Lothian’s 
room and that which gave onto the passage outside, were 
of steel, with cunning locks, proof against both burglary 
and fire. The trust between the two brothers was abso- 
lute, and although the business had been founded some 
years before Mr. Philip had been brought in as a partner, 
Mr. Mark had seen to it that the profits, often consider- 
able, should be shared equally between them. There had 
never been either dispute or disagreement. Each part- 
ner had his own separate and special functions, and after 
some years it was obvious that neither could make any 
progress without the other. 

The rooms of the two brothers were connected by 
private telephone. A microphone secreted beneath Mr. 
Lothian Gray’s desk recorded such conversations as he - 
desired on the dictaphone in his brother’s room. Both 
men arrived at the office punctually at almost the same 
minute; but it was left to Mr. Mortimer Gray to lock 
up. While the latter possessed a fair waxed moustache 
and was growing somewhat bald, Mr. Lothian Gray was 
clean-shaven and his hair parted in the middle, though 
streaked with grey, covered his head, giving, with his 
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high forehead, keen eyes and beaked nose, an air of dis- 
tinction which his small stature did not eclipse. 

“Are you busy, Mortimer?” asked Mr. Lothian Gray 
of his partner through the inter-communicating tele- 
phone. “Just come to my room for a minute, will you?” 

Mr. Lothian Gray never failed to style his Partner 
while in the office, or elsewhere when rarely they might 
go out together, by the name of Mortimer, reserving 
that of Philip for their private life; and the latter was 
equally particular. Their clients could hardly believe 
that two men so unlike in appearance were really 
brothers, and this in itself served to increase the camou- 
flage under which they practised their profession. 

“Hullo, Lothian,” said Mortimer coming through the 
green door. “Nice morning but still a bit chilly.” 

“Have you ever noticed how odd the sentries look 
from this position, Mortimer?” asked Lothian cocking 
an eyebrow. 

“Why? What’s wrong?” asked his brother. “Im- 
properly dressed?” 

He stood beside his brother and looked through the 
window. 

“No,” he continued. “Quite well turned out. The 
slope might be better. The beat’s all right, and the pace 
good. I don’t see anything odd about him. What’s your 
idea?” 

“My dear Mortimer, you forget you stand over six 
feet, and I. . . well, you’ve got to get down to my 
level.” 

Mortimer bent down and then laughed suddenly. 
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‘‘That’s how you would look if you went on guard, 
Lothian. Yes. Very funny. I see your point. But I doubt 
if your slope would be as good!” 

“TH allow you your joke, Mortimer. You’ve nearly 
hit the bull’s eye, but not quite. It’s a point I hadn’t 
thought of. May come in useful one day. I thought 
without his legs, the man might be mechanized, a dummy 
on wheels. That is a fine tribute to the Guards’ training.” 

“Thank you, Lothian. Precision. We teach that as 
part of the routine. But we are a bit behind in mechani- 
zation. I was looking up the records last week on this 
very subject. With all Europe in a turmoil, I thought I 
had better ensure that we were right up to date under 
the general headings of ‘Weapons.’ It looks as if we 
aren’t far from war and we might be taken over by the 
War Office.” 

“That I should never permit,” replied Lothian with 
decision. “We have always been far more effective, as 
you know, where Government Departments are con- 
cerned, working on our own. If the War Office wants 
to make use of us, we are at their disposal, all our knowl- 
edge and professional activities. M.I.V. know that.” He 
smiled. “You are so invariably up to date, Mortimer, with 
everything, I am glad but not surprised to hear you've 
been again investigating the subject of “Weapons.’ ” 

“It’s nearly half a century since Swinton—you know 
the Tank fellow, ‘Ole Lukoie’—just retired from the 
Professorship of Military History at Oxford—tried to 
get the Army to set up an armoured Corps. The War 
Office has just done it! But France is all behind. The 
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politicians again. The Deputy Dubois leads the Opposi- 
tion and is of course backed by those Generals looking 
for promotion when the Left Wing obtains power. 
There’s a young man called de Gaulle, a Staff Officer, 
kicking up merry Hell about it. I know from experi- 
ence what always happens. De Gaulle will be ‘Stellen- 
bosched., ” 

“You mean come unstuck, Mortimer? Yes. But, in 
France ‘Limogé’ is the word. And you're back in South 
Africa! Mortimer!” 

“The Army still uses the term, Lothian. You see the 
mind of Whitehall hasn’t moved very much since the 
days of ‘Dollie Gray.’ ” 

“No relation of ours, at any rate, Mortimer!” 

They both laughed together as they often did over 
matters professional when no clients were in the room. 

“By the way, Mortimer,” continued Lothian after a 
pause during which he watched the guardsman before 
the Palace, “I suppose you’ve got a section on ‘Art’? 
I’ve never had occasion during all my professional life 
to refer to it.” 

“Most complete. It contains some very good photos 
of fakes and their manufacturers, often quite reputable 
artists; a record of artists, their principal works, cata- 
logues of all the principal Galleries in Europe and else- 
where; lists of agents, art critics and collectors: prices 
paid for the best known works at recent sales; and a 
host of miscellaneous information under various sub- 
sections.” 

“You are infallible, my dear Mortimer,” exclaimed 
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_ Lothian, beaming at his brother with undisguised ad- 
miration. “I can never understand what made you waste 
twelve years of your valuable life in the Guards .. .” 

“To learn precision,” replied ‘Mortimer with the speed 
of a whip-crack. 

“Of course, I should have known that,” laughed 
Lothian, taking his brother affectionately by the arm. 
“Colonel Grant... The Grant... Duncan Grant... 
phoned me from Paris yesterday. He’s coming here this 
morning as soon as the Air bus gets in at Croydon to 
consult me about painting. Did you ever hear of such a 
thing? Art is one of the very few subjects I know noth- 
ing whatever about.-Another is Marine Engineering.” 

“Lothian. We know a great deal about both,” said 
Mortimer with assurance. “After all, Duncan Grant isn’t 
going to invite you to set up a School of Painting!” 

“Not likely!” replied Lothian. “Well, I'd better look 
through my letters. I always find Grant occupies all my 
time when he gives me a rare visit and I’ve got a lot on 
hand. By the way, don’t forget about the sentry. The 
notion may come in handy one of these days; and, as 
you suggest, I’d do pretty well as the upper half of a 
guardsman.” | 

“After I'd put you through your paces, Lothian.” 

And Mortimer retired through the green baize door, 
closing it behind him. The steel door on the other side 
shut without a sound. 

Shortly after noon, the telephone rang in Mr. Lothian’s 
room. It was his secretary, announcing the arrival of 

Colonel Duncan Grant. Lothian requested that he should 
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be shown straight in, and hastily slipped on his over- 
coat, which he had discarded before attending to his 
papers. As Grant entered, Lothian glided across the 
green carpet to shake him warmly by the hand. 

“This is indeed a pleasure,” he exclaimed, “and one 
all too rare.” 

“Still wearing the same overcoat!” laughed Grant. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Lothian. “It is in effect my uni- 
form. Pray sit down.” He indicated a green covered 
armchair. “Now I am entirely at your service. You 
wished to discuss painting with me? There are of course 
a number of art agents in St. James’s; some, no doubt, 
experts of high repute.” 

“I think Mr. Lothian Gray can answer all the ques- 
tions I have to ask,” replied Grant smiling. “I must ask 
you to listen to a rather long story.” 

“I am accustomed to that,” said Lothian taking a pen 
and writing pad from a drawer and placing them before 
him on his desk from which the papers had been re- 
moved. “Please go ahead, Colonel.” 

Colonel Grant then related the story of his visits to 
the Chateau de Hautecloque and to Paris, while Lothian 
made notes of names, places, and of the outstanding 
events. 

“I see,” remarked Lothian at the end of Grant’s 
story. “So we have to consider the Chateau de Haute- 
cloque, near Amiens; the Marquis of the same name; his 
daughter, Yvonne; your nephew, Mr. James Monro of 
the Scots Guards.” He paused. “That reminds me: I must 
not forget to introduce you to the sentry on duty out- 
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side the Palace. You can see him from the window. No. 
It’s not the same man: he must have been relieved, but 
the idea’s the same. To resume. Henri Bastin, a painter; 
Monsieur Etienne Ponsot, art agent of Paris; the Graf 
von Arlberg, who painted your portrait.” He drummed 
his fingers lightly on the table. “I have my own ideas 
about portraits, Colonel, but, without having heard your 
story I would know that vanity was not the purpose of 
those sittings. Then we mieet ‘the man in blue’; the 
Deputy Dubois.” He smacked his lips. “We have noth- 
ing to learn about Dubois. I had his dossier before me 
only the other day. He 1s concerned with pushing the 
Société Anonyme des Procédés Péon, owners of patents 
for a number of lethal weapons of, I understand, doubt- 
ful utility. General Bonhomme is responsible for push- 
ing the claims of these weapons in the War Ministry.” 

“Bonhomme, eh?’ commented Grant. “I met him at 
Amiens before visiting de Hautecloque.” 

“T’ll put his name down then and we'll come back to 
him later if necessary,” suggested Lothian. “From Dubois 
we come to Mr. Edward Thesiger, First Secretary of 
the British Embassy in Paris, and Mr. Staniforth. A 
bright young man that from your account. My brother, 
Mortimer, would say he should join the Guards to learn 
precision. You know my brother?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Grant. “You've introduced him to 
me three times already.” 

“I know,” laughed Lothian. “I always ask that ques- 
tion. It’s a habit. None of my clients ever believes Mor- 
timer is really my brother. And, finally, we have Freiherr 
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von Durkheim, an officer of the German General Staff 
and an artist of some competence. You think we may be 
able to identify Henri Bastin with von Durkheim? That 
is the beginning?” 

“It will assist me. enormously if you can,” replied 
Grant. 

“Very well. I will first ask Mr. Mortimer.” 

Lothian spoke on the telephone and a moment later 
Mortimer appeared through the green baize door. 

“Oh, Mortimer, I want to introduce you to Colonel 
Duncan Grant,” said Lothian. “You have heard of him 
no doubt?” 

“I am honoured to meet you, sir,” replied Mortimer’ 
drawing himself to attention and grasping the proffered 
hand. 

The formality of Mr. Lothian’s office routine was 
over. 

“How are you, Mortimer?” asked Grant. 

“Very well, thank you, sir. And yourself? But I re- 
member you are either very well or very ill. Nothing in 
between, and ne latter only as a convenience, if I may 
put it that way.” 

“T have a list here of Colonel Grant’ S requirements, 
Mortimer,” put in Lothian quickly. “Wi4ull you just see 
if you have any records of these persons? A few, you 
will observe, are old friends.” 

Mr. Mortimer Gray retired with the list to his own 
room. 

“We shall not keep you very long, Colonel. While 
you are waiting, will you be good enough to tell me of 
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what service this organization could be in the event of 
war, of course a war in which this Country is involved?” 

“My dear Lothian, you ought to be a Department on 
your own. Neither the Intelligence Service nor the Police 
could possibly do without you. War 1s a Time-Space 
problem. Mr. Lothian Gray never gets on a false scent. 
‘That saves time.” 

“Thank you, Colonel,” replied Lothian. “My brother, 
Mortimer, is entirely responsible for that. It’s his preci- 
sion. I fear I am past military age or I might be called up 
to learn what he so often reminds me I have missed. You 
might tell me a little more about our friend, General 
Bonhomme. I have formed my own conclusions. But you 
have met him. I would like to hear the story.” 

Some minutes later, Mr. Mortimer returned bearing a 
number of cards in his hand and under his arm a sheaf 
of files. He drew up a chair and laid his papers on the 
desk, selecting them in sequence. 

“The Marquis de Hautecloque is of course very well 
known. I can refer you to the Almanach de Gotha and 
the file is here with other details.” 

“You need not bother for the moment about de Haute- 
cloque, Mademoiselle Yvonne or Mr. Monro,” said 
Grant. “TI think I know all about them.” 

“That’s a rash claim, Colonel,” said Lothian. “But I © 
know what you mean. Let us proceed.” 

“TI regret I have no reference whatever to Henri Bas- 
tin,” continued Mortimer. “And my art references are 
almost a hobby. Very complete. He is doubtless un- 
known?” 
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“Correct,” replied Grant. “Quite unknown.” 

“Then ...?’’ Mortimer shrugged his shoulders in pro- 
test. “I come to Etienne Ponsot. A familiar figure at 
every important sale of works of art during the past 
quarter of a century. I believe his brother was a member 
of the Upper Silesian Plebiscite Commission in 1920; 
thereafter civilian Resident in Morocco under Marshal 
Lyautey, and later the Commissioner in Syria. But I have 
yet to check that. To return to Etienne, I should say that 
he is generally regarded as the first art critic of France, 
and I find that his last important deal was the purchase 
of Degas’s ‘Queen of the Ballet’ last July. He subse- 
quently sold it privately to Julius K. Grasch, a New 
York banker, whose collection is one of the finest in the 
States.” 

“Remarkable,” exclaimed Grant with a smile of appre- 
ciation. “You're quite right. I had the facts confirmed 
to me at our Embassy in Paris only yesterday. Mr. ‘Thesi- 
ger, the First Secretary, bid against Ponsot at the first 
sale.” 

‘I’ve a very complete dossier on Etienne Ponsot’s 
transactions, if that is the subject of your interest, Col- 
onel? No? I may say that Etienne Ponsot is generally, 
probably universally, regarded as absolutely straight. If 
I were going to purchase a masterpiece or was in doubt 
about the authenticity of any work, from his record I 
would employ Ponsot rather than anyone else in the busi- 
ness.” 

“That is extremely valuable information, Mr. Morti- 
mer,” answered Grant. “Not, as it happens, that I am 
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interested in the Degas to which you referred. It just 
' cropped up in conversation. But I had formed a high 
opinion of Ponsot’s integrity and judgment. On the latter 
hangs the clue to a most important matter. We'll leave 
Ponsot for the moment.” 

“Very good, sir,” continued Mortimer. “The Graf von 
Arlberg. See the Alzanach de Gotha for his pedigree. 
A Bavarian aristocrat. Served with distinction in the 
Great War with the Leibregiment in the Alpen Korps. 
Retired and came to live in Paris. Married Miss Henrietta 
Pierce, daughter of Senator Pierce of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, in 1922. Is a fashionable portrait painter; and, 
among his distinguished clients have been the Duchesse 
de Dinard, Princesse Maklovsky, Admiral Verbian, Sena- 
tor Milbanke of Utah; The Maharajah of Bawnpore; the 
Japanese Ambassador, Mr. Matsui; General Sir William 
Osborne... .” 

“And Colonel Duncan Grant,” concluded Grant with 
a laugh. “You certainly have an amazing collection.” 

“I must note that,” replied Mortimer quietly. “It is 
an important omission. I can’t imagine how I missed it.” 

“The portrait was only concluded two days ago,” ex- 
plained Mr. Lothian. 

“Ah!” sighed Mortimer with satisfaction. “If I turn 
for a minute from von Arlberg’s military and artistic 
achievements, I find from a cross-index in another file 
that he came under suspicion in connexion with the loss 
of the plans of the new French anti-tank gun. The Sdreté 
called at his studio because of the visits there of a Dutch- 
man named van Schesmann, who eluded the Police but 
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was generally supposed to have crossed the frontier into 
Germany taking the plans with him. Von Arlberg ap- 
pealed however to his Embassy and cited the names of 
many well-known in Parisian society and the Sdreté 
were unable to pursue the investigations further.” 

“That is helpful,” murmured Grant. “How the devil 
you acquire all this information beats me!” 

“Precision,” replied Mortimer grinning beneath his 
waxed moustache. “It’s just like a jigsaw puzzle. The 
pieces arrive by every mail and are contained in almost 
every newspaper paragraph. My agents do the first job 
and the second is looked after by a cutting agency.” 

“T shall want to know all there is to be known about 
von Arlberg before we’ve finished,” continued Grant. 
“We can leave the Deputy Dubois for the moment, Mr. 
Mortimer.” 

“He occupies a lot of space, sir,” pursued Mortimer. 
“A very full record and none of it creditable. ‘The next 
on the list is General Bonhomme. Here’s his latest por- 
trait. If 1 may venture a personal opinion, we wouldn’t 
have him in the Brigade at any price! But he’s not a 
parade soldier and has never heard a shot fired. At the 
present time he holds an appointment at Amiens. You re- 
member, Lothian, General Bonhomme was associated 
with the Deputy Dubois over. . .” 

“Yes, Mortimer,” replied Lothian. “I put that to the 
Colonel before you came in.” 

“Then I can pass over that,” continued Mortimer. “I 
have a biggish file on General Bonhomme. We come 
then to the last on your list, Freiherr Max von Durkheim. 
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A Bavarian like von Arlberg and served in the Leibregi- 
ment at the same time, though the former’s his junior by 
some years. Von Durkheim acted as Staff Officer to Gen- 
eral von Epp at the time of the Communist Putsch in 
Munich in 1922. You will remember Ernst Toller was 
mixed up in that and when von Epp had suppressed the 
rising Toller was found hiding in a cupboard disguised as 
a lady’s dress. Several hundred of his deluded followers 
were shot in the street fighting while this gallant leader 
hid. The Bavarian Guardsmen made short work of them. 
‘Tough! I remember coming up against them near Villers 
Guislain in 1918. Von Durkheim was one of the early 
supporters of the Nazi Party, no doubt following the 
lead of his chief, von Epp. Von Durkheim was a strict 
Catholic, member of an old Catholic family. I have no 
record of his activities until 1934 unless the initials ‘M 
von D’ at the foot of some of the cartoons in the V dlki- 
scher Beobachter can be his. But that 1s only guesswork. 
The principal cartoonist was Toni Scharf. Brilliant stuff, 
but he is also a competent portrait painter. His mother 
was an Australian and the family lived in Melbourne for 
many years. I might get a line on ‘M von D’ if you want 
it, Colonel.” | 

“Is there anything you haven’t got in your files, Mor- 
timer?” asked Grant. “But do go on. All this may be 
most valuable.” 

“As I was saying, von Durkheim doesn’t reappear until 
some time after Hitler became Chancellor. I find him 
then as one of the staff of the Kriegscbule in Munich. 
Von Epp was of course then Stadthalter of Bavaria. 
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With the reorganization of the German Army, von 
Durkheim seems to have been reappointed as a Major. 
He was present at the German General Headquarters for 
the manceuvres of 1937 on the staff of von Reichenau. 
There is nothing»else in the military record. But, I have 
a reference to a Max von Durkheim as an exhibitor at the 
Reichkunstausstellung held at Munich in 1938 when Hit- 
ler opened the new Galleries. I can’t say whether it’s the 
same. Maybe his son or a relative.” 

“The same man,” replied Grant following the narra- 
tive with rapt attention. “Etienne Ponsot was there as a 
State guest and told me himself. Ponsot was greatly im- 
pressed by the work of von Durkheim and learned that 
it had taken Hitler’s fancy and that the artist was a mem- 
ber of the General Staff.” 

“That is most interesting, Colonel,” assented Morti- 
mer. “I can put that right in my records at once. Well, 
sir, aS an outline, that’s about all.” 

Mr. Lothian Gray glanced at his watch and suggested 
lunch. | 

“Let us say we meet again after an hour. Sorry we 
can’t lunch together, Colonel. A rule, you know. By two 
o’clock, Mortimer and I will have got the jig-saw partly 
in shape. Then we'll see what pieces have to be fitted 
into place. Two things immediately occur to me. We've 
got to discover where von Durkheim is now; and we'll 
have to keep an eye on both General Bonhomme and the 
Deputy Dubois.” 

“What about Henri Bastin?” asked Grant. 

“Though I am naturally impressed by my brother’s 
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testimony to the ability of Etienne Ponsot, I wouldn’t 
bank on Bastin and von Durkheim being one and the 
same person,” replied Lothian. “We may come to that 
conclusion. We must be certain. Perhaps Mademoiselle 
Yvonne could help us.” 

“I don’t want to bring her into it if it can be avoided, 
Lothian,” suggested Grant. 

“A girl!” Mr. Lothian Gray rose, pushing back his 
chair. “My dear Colonel, why, she’s the king-pin of the 
whole proposition! If, as you tell me, this Bastin is mak- 
ing love to her, and there are signs, let us say, of recipro- 
cation, then they will communicate. That’s only human 
nature?” | 

Grant bowed his acknowledgment. 

“Very well then. We have first to run Henri Bastin 
to earth. If he is von Durkheim, the rest’s easy. We meet 
again at two fifteen.” 

Colonel Grant took a cab to his Club and enquired 
of the smiling porter if Lord Jervois, his old friend, had 
come in. The Field Marshal was in the smoking room, 
talking as usual with the younger men whom he always 
welcomed and who found confidence in his matured 
wisdom and advice. 

“Well, Grant,” said Jervois, his eyes lighting with 
pleasure. “Where have you sprung from this time?” 

The other men made way for him. 

“T’ve been studying art, as a matter of fact, sir,” replied 
Grant. 

“What? Like Winston did when they sacked him from 
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the Admiralty? As a solace for unemployment!” laughed 
Jervois. 

“One of the most momentous discoveries Winston 
ever made in his life,” said Grant. “But seriously, are you 
free for lunch? I’ve only got an hour.” 

“Come on then,” answered Jervois rising. “Let’s hear 
the story.” 

“When d’you think things will blow up, sir?” asked 
_ Grant as they settled to a table in the corner of the 
crowded dining room. 

“Maybe a few weeks, maybe months,” replied Jer- 
vois. “Things must come to a head before the autumn. 
Hitler won’t wait longer than that. The Polish business 
has got to be settled one way or the other. Our Pact with 
Poland won’t make any difference to the issue. I don’t 
believe Germany thinks we are putting up a bluff what- 
ever the publicists say. If I make no mistake, Hitler cal- 
culates on knocking out Poland and then dealing with 
France and Britain. England is his real stumbling block 
and therefore his real objective. We thwart him at every 
turn. And, of course, we are not prepared. No one 
knows that better than Hitler and no one knows it less 
than the Cabinet. Like ostriches with their heads in the 
sand. They don’t believe it’s possible because they can’t 
see the enemy. Men like Winston, Beaverbrook and 
‘Archimedes’ know the facts and are prepared to meet 
them.” , 

“Archimedes,” commented Grant. “An absolute mine 
of information who has lived with military history for 
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the past twenty years. They wouldn’t listen to him. He 
knows the Boche! But we never learn our lessons.”’ 

“Keep me informed,” said Jervois after Grant had 
told him of his activities as they parted after lunch. “I’ve 
got the ear of the men who matter and when we've had 
some smacks there’ll be a shake-up in the Government. 
The people of Britain will fight like hell, but not without 
leadership. They don’t believe in Committees, Royal 
Commissions, except as playthings. When it comes to a 
showdown they want to be told what to do.” 

“By men who know what to do,” added Grant as 
he said, “Good-bye.” 

He returned to the offices of Mr. Lothian Gray in 
St. James’s. | 

“My brother and I have considered the first steps,” 
said Lothian as they settled themselves in the office. “You 
are aware that I am frequently consulted in cases of 
blackmail, a sort of international clearing house. Both 
General Bonhomme and the Deputy Dubois are we think 
fair game. I am quite certain both or one of them can 
be persuaded to part with the information you want. It 
may be costly.” 

“Go ahead,” assented Grant. 

“You will have to return to Paris, Colonel,” continued 
Lothian. “I shall want to use the Embassy and don’t 
trust Diplomatic methods. We may have to be highly un- 
orthodox before we’re through with this job. I propose 
to ask Major Robert Baird to conduct the investigation 
for us... .” 

“Robert Baird? You don’t mean .. .” 
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“Yes,” cut in Lothian quickly. “I expect you are think- 
ing of my man. A Gunner. M.LV. Retired.” 

‘*That’s the man,” assented Grant. 

“Straight as a gun,” pursued Lothian with emphasis. 
_“Not popular. Far too clever, and has a rough tongue. 
Once the powers-that-be have decided to get rid of a 
fellow, they stop at nothing in the process. There are 
certain obvious ways. But if the victim has high powers 
of resistance or friends at court, then they’ll tear his 
reputation to pieces. A whispering campaign is the usual 
thing. Most difficult to bring it to a head. There’s nothing 
I like so much, Colonel, as getting an innocent man a 
fat sum in damages from a slander suit. I almost invari- 
ably advise my clients to go to Court in those cases. But, 
about Robert Baird. His enemies could not find a joint 
in his armour. But he knew much too much for them. 
He had to go. It was not too late to show Robert Baird 
there are better ways of life than being slandered by 
the inefficient at the ‘War House.’ In short he came to 
me. It was at my invitation. Anyhow, that’s the story. 
I'd trust Robert Baird anywhere, at any time, with any- 
thing. I would rather he looked after my own son than 
anyone I know except my own brother, and a man called 
Colonel Duncan Grant. So you see, Colonel, I rate 
Robert Baird pretty high. [’ll introduce you tomorrow. 
You'll like him. Your type. He’s working on a job for 
me now and will be free in a day or two.” _ 

“As you know, Lothian, I rely on you implicitly. If 
Robert Baird’s the man, I accept your judgment. Pity 
he’s lost to the Army though. I’ve seen quite a few men 
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hunted out by the whispering campaign. In the Medieval 
ages they lopped their heads off. We imagine slander is 
more humane. Personally I think it more cruel. But then 
the vice of one age is the virtue of another, and of one 
country and another. We think economic squeeze, po- 
litely called Sanctions, more humane than guns or for 
that matter spears and arrows. The latter destroy the 
fighting men, and they’re the cream of the race: the 
former starve women and children. I suppose that’s more 
effective as a measure of coercion, but it’s hardly more 
humane. After all, a belligerent has to win his battles 
and his wars.” 

“Well, Colonel, what about the next war?” asked 
Lothian. 

“Heaven knows,” replied Grant. “And the air is a new 
factor, an imponderable. Up till now the Fleet has been 
our safeguard. But if we don’t produce an efficient Army 
and Air Force and if we can’t induce our French friends 
to do likewise, though we won’t lose the next war, we 
may fail to win it.” 

“My business reveals many things, Colonel. I am often 
astonished at British ignorance: perhaps it’s blindness: 
and corruption. I see evidence of it everywhere.” 

“A war will change all that!” said Grant emphatically. 

As he spoke the telephone rang in Mr. Lothian’s office. 
He raised the receiver. 

“Please show him straight in,” said Lothian remaining 
seated. 

Grant glanced at Lothian with surprise. A moment 
later a man was shown into the office. 
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“Good afternoon, Mr. Lothian,” he said in a voice of 
refinement, an indication belied by a three days’ growth 
of beard, soiled clothing and out at heels boots. The air 
became slightly pungent with the smell of sweat and 
that indefinable aroma of tar, ropes, salt, tallow which 
speaks of the sea. But the man was not a seafarer, more 
like a stevedore. He glanced from Mr. Lothian to Colo- 
nel Grant. 

“T’ve finished that job down at the Docks, Mr. Lothian,” 
he said. “Coshy Durston got his man all right. We turned 
the case over to Scotland Yard.” 

“Coshy Durston, eh?” asked Grant with surprise. 

“Yes,” answered the newcomer. “He’s often spoken 
of you, Colonel Grant.” 

“You have the advantage of me,” laughed Grant. 

“I had expected Major Baird this afternoon, Colonel,” 
explained Lothian. “I wanted you to meet him on the 
job so to speak.” | 

“I am very glad to meet you, Baird,” said Grant rising 
and gripping the other’s hand. “You keep good com- 
pany if you hunt with my old friend Coshy; and we’re 
going to co-operate, so Mr. Lothian tells me. Frankly, 
I’m delighted. Lothian, I see we’re going to have a strong 
team.” 

“More than a match for Bonhomme, Dubois, and von 
Durkheim,” exclaimed Lothian with conviction. “I don’t 
think Pll trouble you further just now, Colonel. By the 
day after tomorrow we shall be ready for action. If 
you'll be ready to leave for Paris then, I'll get everything 
in shape from this end. I suggest you write to the Mar- 
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quis de Hautecloque and tell him you’re coming on 
another short visit. Your nephew must have indefinite 
leave of absence. I shall want him. The lady, you under- 
stand? You can of course arrange that meantime, Colo- 
nel?” 

“Yes,” replied Grant grinning. “Nothing will please 
James better.” 

“My brother, Mortimer, would say that if he wasn’t 
a match for a Hun in the heart of a lady, Mr. Monro 
isn’t fit to hold a Commission in the Brigade of Guards. 
You know my brother, Mortimer? He has strong views 
about the Brigade.” 

Both Grant and Baird laughed at this sally. 


\ \ 


CHAPTER VIII 


A Caricaturist 


DUNCAN GRANT ARRIVED in Paris by air, calling at the 
British Embassy shortly after. He asked at once for Mr. 
Thesiger. | | 

“Collecting more masterpieces?” asked the First Sec- 
retary with an amused smile. 

“I want you to give me the loan of Mr. Staniforth’s 
services for a few days, if you please,” requested Grant. 
“He would to all intents and purposes remain at the 
Embassy and will be required probably to work from 
here.” 

“I am not quite clear,” replied Thesiger. “For what 
purposes do you require him? For detective work if that 
is the proper term? It would be highly irregular. I am 
not at all sure the Ambassador would approve. I have not, 
of course, told him of the former, let us say, adventure. 
The Embassy might be brought into disrepute, you 
know. We have plenty of enemies, and there are always 
awkward questions in the House to be faced.” 

“Neither the Embassy nor Mr. Staniforth’s name will 
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receive any kind of publicity. Of that I assure you. I 
found Staniforth reliable, while his position at the Em- 
bassy provides him with certain privileges and immunity 
which will be valuable assets. I talked over my whole 
plan of campaign with Lord Jervois. He approved.” 

“In that case, I should naturally offer no opposition. 
But you will of course appreciate that, especially in these 
days, we have to be careful. Diplomacy is delicately 
poised just now. I will advise Mr. Staniforth to be at 
your disposal, Colonel Grant. Is there anything else?” 

“Well, we’ve made considerable progress with the 
little matter I troubled you with on my last visit. . . .” 

“Do tell me,” exclaimed the First Secretary. “I have 
been most intrigued ever since. You see, Colonel, it’s 
right off my usual routine and I found the enquiry very 
stimulating. Like living in a world of fiction. I had no 
idea such persons existed or such happenings occurred 
outside the pages of popular novels.” 

“All right,” laughed Grant, “Il tell you about Mr. 
Lothian and Mr. Mortimer Gray, and that will bring 
the story up to date.” 

“Amazing!” exclaimed Thesiger when Grant had 
finished. “You must keep me informed. If there’s any- 
thing we can do here, of course unofficially, you can 
rely on me to be at your service.” 

“Thank you so much,” responded Grant. “Your sym- 
pathy and interest will help enormously. It is difficult 
working even in a friendly France where one ts never 
sure who may be friends or enemies. There are so many 
influences at work, pulling this way and that. Personal 
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ambitions, Russian intrigues, the Parties of de La Roque 
and Doriot with their pro-German tendencies or at least 
their violent anti-Semitism and the devastating propa- 
ganda of the Press from L’Action frangaise on the one 
hand to the meanest broadsheet of the Communists on 
the other.” 

“So many men, sincere as they may be, lend them- 
selves as the tools of those who seek to undermine 
French morale,” said Thesiger, taking up the theme. 
“And women, too, Grant, like your charming little 
friend, the Comtesse de Hautecloque.” 

“In a few days she will be wiser,” replied Grant 
grimly. “After all, von Durkheim is a most attractive 
personality, and Yvonne quite mexperienced. As a painter 
alone...” 

“He has almost broken my heart,” sighed Thesiger. 
“I am not surprised the Comtesse was overwhelmed if 
his tongue possesses anything like the magic of his 
brush.” 

While Colonel Grant was winning the goodwill of the 
British Embassy in Paris, Major Robert Baird, accom- 
panied by Coshy Durston, Australian ex-Sergeant and 
former pugilist, who had spent some years in Dartmoor 
Prison for a crime of violence which the facts in another 
and cruder age would have justified, had crossed the 
Channel and were speeding Third Class to the Capital of 
France. No one would have suspected Robert Baird of 
having held until recently a Commission in a famous 
Regiment of Foot. He was still unshaven and wore the 
begrimed clothes of his last visit to Mr. Lothian Gray’s 
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office. He carried no luggage, though his friend, Dur- 
ston, was possessed of a shabby grip containing not much 
more than a change of shirt and his toilet necessaries. 
The Customs’ authority at Boulogne looked sharply at 
the pair, with a knowing nod to a gendarme loitering 
by, until he was reminded in impeccable French that 
the duties of the Customs’ House were confined to the 
examination of baggage and to the search of persons sus- 
pected of importing contraband. It was the accent which 
astonished the official and took him off his guard. Truly, 
he muttered, the English are an extraordinary people. 
Even the most cultured are attired as tramps; and he 
turned to another man of that appearance carrying a vast 
rucksack and ice axe in his hand. All the experience of 
the douanier taught him that curiosity in the appearance 
of an Englishman of culture was no ordinary clue to his 
character. The more impoverished in outward appear- 
ance, the higher would be his probity. He shrugged his 
shoulders with good nature, smiled and turned to the 
next valise. 

The two travellers arrived in Paris at four o’clock and 
straightway went to lodgings to which Mr. Staniforth 
directed them. They were to be but a “pied-d-terre” un- 
til more permanent quarters had been determined by 
Colonel Grant. When Baird and Durston returned from 
a café to which they had gone for refreshment, Colonel 
Grant was awaiting them on the pavement before their 
lodgings and the three men entered. The plan of cam- 
paign was to be discussed. 

“It is agreed,” said Grant, “that the rdle of Baird is 
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to be that of an artist. My friend Ponsot is already 
equipping a studio in Montmartre. Coshy Durston will 
be the model, so far as the studio is concerned. Thus we 
bring the two together without suspicion. But the studio 
is also to be a blind for the making of maps and plans 
of French defences, a fake of course, but of such absolute 
realism that when we are ready Dubois will be deceived. 
Dubois must be brought to that studio and be completely 
bluffed. ‘That is the first task.” 

“T can fix Dubois,” remarked Baird. 

“Good,” continued Grant. “The next step will be to 
persuade him to show you the plans I suspect him of 
having obtained from General Bonhomme. He may not 
yet have been successful, but, unless I am completely 
mistaken, the game is for Dubois to secure Bonhomme’s 
secret plans and pass them on to von Durkheim. The 
latter may return to retrieve them. They may be for- 
warded through an agent or through the German Em- 
bassy. I have a very strong suspicion, however, that von 
Durkheim will find the lure of France irresistible.” 

“The lady, eh?” asked Durston. 

“Precisely,” acknowledged Grant. 

Some days later Major Baird wrote to Monsieur le 
Député Dubois requesting an interview. He advised his 
correspondent that as a member of Left Wing politics 
he had been obliged to retire from his profession and 
had taken up residence in France permanently. He felt 
sure that the Deputy would receive him and might be 
glad to hear of the state of British public opinion; and 
having regard to his prominence in French politics, to be 
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advised as to useful contacts which Baird said he could 
afford. He concluded with some particularly venomous 
suggestions concerning members of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, in not one of which however was there a word 
of truth. Robert Baird had considered that the direct ap- 
proach was better than to secure an introduction and 
would be less open to suspicion. Almost by return came 
a letter inviting Major Baird to call at Dubois’ flat in the 
Rue Lafayette on the afternoon of the following day. 
At once Baird asked Staniforth to meet him in the studio 
and here they concocted between them a letter typed 
on British Embassy notepaper in which Major Baird was 
firmly but politely informed that “it was regretted that 
he could not be received at the Embassy” and that if he 
had any complaint to make, the proper place was at the 
British Consulate. This letter Staniforth signed with a 
flourish but so that his signature could easily be read. A 
second letter, purporting to be in response to another 
appeal was even more curt and regretted that there was 
nothing to add to the former letter and that any further 
correspondence could not be entertained. 

The following day, Robert Baird called upon Mon- 
sieur Dubois. 

“Ah, but you speak perfect French,” commented Du- 
bois as Baird made his apologies while examining the 
nature of the man before him. “So few of you English- 
men can talk our language and I find it difficult to make 
myself understood. But with you, Monsieur ...” 

Dubois settled himself comfortably in a chair and pre- 
pared for an afternoon’s interest and probably amuse- 
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ment, for the baiting of England he had developed to 
a fine art and with an Englishman, with whose apparent 
hatred of his own country Dubois could wholly sympa- 
thize, he looked for new opportunities for his bitter 
tongue in the Chamber at a later date. 

“On my arrival in Paris, I naturally desired to speak 
with our Embassy. As a former officer that was my right. 
But,” explained Baird, producing Staniforth’s letters, 
“they have only insults to offer.” 

“I know,” responded Dubois. “Only too well. The 
day is not so far distant when this arrogant behaviour 
will find its match. In France we have had our Revolu- 
tion: we must have another before the floors are swept 
clean. But in England you are a century or more be- 
hind the times. You have able men in your Party, 
Monsieur?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Baird. “But we are so detached 
from the Movement which stirs all Europe. That is why 
I have come to Paris. I wish to learn before I shall be 
the more able to influence events in England. I propose 
therefore to live in the student quarter. Montmartre. I 
wish to inhale the revolutionary atmosphere.” 

“Very wise,” said Dubois after a moment’s reflexion. 
“You have of course an independent income? Pray par- 
don the impertinence of my question, Monsieur.” 

“A very small pension,” replied Baird. “That they 
could not take from me! I have set up a small studio 
where also I shall work.” | 

“Then, you are an artist?” asked Dubois leaning for- 
ward and peering at Baird through narrowed beady 
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eyes. “I am distrustful of art. I will say so frankly. It 
is not a serious profession. The artist with political incli- 
nations plays with both and achieves nothing.” 

“I purpose to turn such gifts as I have to political 
channels, Monsieur,” suggested Baird. “Satire is my vein, 
and caricature its blood. I hope to serve by ridicule, by 
holding up the institutions of the bourgeois to contempt.” 

‘Bourgeois’ —blessed word, he reflected, as he gazed 
upon this plump, comfortable, corrupt specimen loung- 
ing before him. 

“I understand you,” said Dubois with animation, and 
continued invitingly, “I may be able to find an outlet 
for your work.” 

Suddenly his face hardened as he remembered that 
another artist had been an occasional contributor as a 
caricaturist to the revolutionary Press. But not of France, 
not of the world, but of Germany. Von Durkheim. And 
he, too, was a soldier. 

“I must one day see your work,” he said after a while. 
“I suppose you have already made studies of those occu- 
pying the European political stage, Hitler, Franco, Mus- 
solini and the rest?”’ 

“Why, indeed, yes,” replied Baird glibly, hastily regis- 
tering the thought that he must at once request Etienne 
Ponsot, this Marshall Field of the art world, to furnish 
the studio with a host of drawings in their various stages, 
in proof of the story. It was amazing how one thing led 
to another, but he must be careful that he did not over- 
_ step the bounds of easy credulity. He continued to speak 
with passion of political events in Europe, of the Spanish 
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Civil War, of the Italian adventure in Abyssinia, of the 
farce of Munich. 

“But,” he exclaimed with a sigh of despair, “I feel so 
powerless. If only I had money!” 

“That is always the tragedy of the young revolution- 
ary, indeed of every man in political life. Or perhaps of 
most men. I am more fortunate. You see, Monsieur, my 
needs are modest, and,” he paused while Baird reflected - 
upon the expensive tastes of Suzanne of which he had 
been informed, “my profession as a lawyer has proved 
lucrative. But, we will see. A young man of promise, 
with gifts and intelligence how to use them, who, also, 
is honest enough to recognize the cancer in the political 
life of his own country, preferring to migrate rather than 
suffer her social injustices, ready to work as a reformer 
and to throw in his lot with reformers of another coun- 
try, cannot be permitted to fail through lack of means. 
Non, Monsieur!” he cried with vehemence. “I am sure 
your knowledge will prove most useful to us. In a hum- 
ble way I may be permitted to become your first 
patron.” 

The moment had come for a display of knowledge 
and Robert Baird held his host enthralled with his char- 
acterization of the leading politicians of Great Britain. 
He made the most of their ineptitude, their vacillation, 
their self-seeking, of the dissension among the leaders 
of all Parties, of the growing discontent throughout the 
country; ending with a most untruthful summary of his 
own activities on the Staff of the War Office. 

“So, you were in the Mimistere de la Guerre?” he 
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enquired casually. “You must have felt your responsi- . 
bilities a heavy burden in these days. I must introduce 
you one day to my friend, General Bonhomme, a man 
for whom I have the highest admiration. We must not 
admit it, of course; but he is most sympathetic with our 
political cause. In France, as you no doubt know, the 
Catholic element among the officers is strong. The tradi- 
tion of Pétain, no doubt once a great soldier, but far 
too popular, and now a thorn in our sides. And there are 
others. I suggest a talk with General Bonhomme would 
be very helpful.” 

“How so?” asked Baird with an air of innocence. 

“Let me make myself clearer,” explained Dubois has- 
tily. “Your General Staff, those who have condemned 
you so recklessly, are closely in touch with the PEtat-— 
Major here in Paris. Like your own Staff, ours are a 
clique. To General Bonhomme they pass on only such 
information as they think he should know. He 1s not 
one of them. Of course, for his duties, they are obliged 
to keep him informed, but he has complained to me that 
he is kept in ignorance of the general strategic plan in 
case of war. You will be able to fill in the gaps from your 
own knowledge. Yes? Thereby you will be rendering a 
great service to France and to our cause. I repeat, Gen- 
eral Bonhomme is one of our most able Generals and 
to keep him in ignorance is a crime against France. It 
is in my mind privately to inform both General Gamelin 
and General Georges, his Chief of Staff. We must be 
sure that France is well defended, Monsieur.” 

“IT will of course be most happy to do what I can,” 
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replied Baird eagerly, “though I have abandoned the 
military profession. I think, yes, I hope, sometimes that 
my military knowledge may prove valuable when it 
comes to the fight.” 

“For the revolution?” demanded Dubois. “Why, of 
course. And if also we should have to try conclusions 
with the forces of Hitler’s Germany, then those who 
share our views must be foremost in the fight. We must 
be familiar with the lines of defence. We must be pre- 
pared.” 

So soon as he had concluded his first interview, Robert 
Baird hurried back to the studio where Grant had ar- 
ranged to meet him. 

“You are later than I had expected,” exclaimed Grant. 

“I found Dubois receptive and pliable,” said Baird, 
stroking his growth of beard which was by now taking 
some shape and giving a twist to his upturned moustache. 
“I have become an ally and Dubois is to be my first 
patron.” 

“What, of art?” cried Grant. 

“Yes, you see, I had to explain my activities. He was 
disdainful of a painter in politics.” 

“Good Lord! Hitler was a painter!” laughed Grant. 

“So I claimed to be a caricaturist whose work would 
serve the revolution. I must see Ponsot at once. I want 
a complete outfit of drawings of celebrities, as a blind. 
Dubois proposes coming to the studio and suggests bring- 
ing his friend, General Bonhomme, with him.” 

“Bonhomme, eh? So he’s in Paris and in touch with 
Dubois again. There’s some dirty work afoot.” 
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“Yes,” commented Baird. “My role is to give old 
Bonhomme the benefit of my experience at the ‘War — 
House.’ It is suggested I explain the plan of Anglo- 
French co-operation. That was, of course, my special 
pigeon. In the event of war, I was to be attached to 
French G.H.Q., Operations, as a liaison officer. I didn’t 
tell Dubois that; but gave him to understand I was famil- 
iar with what had been agreed.” 

“All night,” said Grant after some moments of re- 
flexion. “I wish I had time to consult Lord Jervois, but 
I haven’t. We'll have to sit up all might and get out a 
plan, complete as far as we can go, of the arrangements 
between the two Staffs. Our side of it anyhow. With 
Operation Orders. We can work on it together. I'll buzz 
round to the Embassy and collect some maps, 0.M.H.S. 
foolscap paper, and a specimen of War Office paper from 
Leggett, the Military Attaché, and arrange with Ponsot 
to have some duplicates printed off, not forgetting your 
caricature outfit, Baird. Meantime, put down on paper 
all you can remember of the plan and operation. The 
detail must be convincing. When we've got the genuine 
article in shape, with any observations by Leggett, we'll 
rehash it, with equal conviction. Understand the idea?” 

“Rather!” exclaimed Baird, with enthusiasm. ‘“We’re 
going to dish ’em up a plate full of fake.” 

“Yes,” assented Grant. “But we’ve got to deal warily 
with Bonhomme. Very. He'll probably know a good 
deal of what’s going on and we can’t afford to slip up. It’s 
up to you to find out just how much he really does 
know. Then produce our handiwork, if it fits in. It may 
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be a wild-goose chase, but if there’s dirty work with 
von Durkheim it’s worth it. I shall rely on you, so now 
I'll be off.” 

Robert Baird received no word from Monsieur le 
Député Dubois for five days, but this enabled the per- 
fection of the plans for British and French co-operation. 
They were typed many times at the Embassy, as time 
gave opportunity for improvements and for the mystifi- 
cation of an enemy should the plans fall into his hands. 
In short, the whole basis of Franco-British co-operation 
was the holding of the line of the River Somme while 
troops in the forward zone fought a series of rearguard 
actions with the object of delaying the enemy, and de- 
fensive positions were taken up behind, the river bridges 
being blown up. The plan was to be put into opera- 
tion whether the Belgians took up arms against the Ger- 
man onslaught or permitted Hitler to overrun Belgium 
without a fight. It was expected, however, and indeed it 
had been agreed that the Belgian Army would take its 
place in the general defence. The two Staffs of Great 
Britain and France were in complete agreement that, 
notwithstanding the believed impregnability of the Ma- 
ginot Line, south of Luxembourg, if Belgian neutrality 
were violated, it would not be possible to withstand the 
full force of a German attack without running grave 
risks of his complete break through if the Allied troops 
were dissipated over too wide a front, with no natural 
barrier of protection and resistance. The River Somme 
was the ideal line of resistance. It screened the Channel 
Ports, so vital to co-operation and to the supply of the 
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British Expeditionary Force; and, of paramount im- 
portance, formed an impassable obstacle to tanks. 

In preparing his plans for the purpose of exposing 
them to Deputy Dubois and General Bonhomme, Colo- 
nel Grant reversed the true plan, disposing only a weak 
force in the Amiens area and generally for the protection 
of the River Somme, and conceived a series of Opera- 
tion Orders, elaborated from day to day, for the pur- 
pose of despatching some ten Divisions of British troops, 
those agreed as Britain’s first contribution, to France, but 
to be used in co-operation with French troops to hold 
the Frontier in front of Calais, through Lille and Sedan 
to the Saar, and even to be thrust forward into Belgium 
with the object of enveloping the German spearpoint 
attack either towards Paris or the Channel Ports, or both. 
The main point of the plan was that contrary to the 
desires of the General Staffs, the Somme zone was to be 
deprived of its troops, and its potentiality as a defensive 
barrier be entirely ignored, while the rdle of the Allied 
Armies was to be that of a vigorous counter offensive, 
along the lines of considered military teaching and pol- 
icy in Britain during the past decade. 

This latter was a point to be especially emphasized by 
Major Baird, and he prepared notes from the well-known 
authorities in support of the false plan which he pro- 
posed to offer to General Bonhomme and the Deputy 
Dubois. Not one word of what he was about did Colonel 
Grant let fall at the Embassy. Even the Military At- 

taché was kept in entire ignorance of what was afoot, 
‘nor, for obvious reasons, had he been made aware of - 
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Major Baird’s presence in Paris. The more Grant con- 
sidered it, the more convinced he was that von Durk- 
heim’s mission was to obtain the Allied defensive scheme 
and general plan of operations. It was impossible to cap- 
ture von Durkheim in times of peace, nor had Colonel 
Grant any desire to create a sensation. On the contrary, 
if practicable, he intended to palm off a false plan upon 
this German emissary but with such conviction and de- 
tail that it would never be suspected. | 

While the plans were being elaborated, reconsidered 
in every detail, and made always more misleading, the 
studio had become Etienne Ponsot’s special hobby. He 
was himself an artist when it came to setting the stage. 
A student, hoping for favours to come, had readily lent 
himself to Ponsot’s suggestion of a series of caricatures 
- of the world’s statesmen and illustrating the most up to 
date features of current politics. They ranged from the 
height of dignity, including a forecast of the political 
future of the Deputy Dubois as the leader of France, 
to the most scurrilous and obscene of which the student’s 
mind and pen were capable. These works of art were 
displayed around the studio walls, or thrown loosely 
aside to illustrate an artist’s whim of the moment. In 
the studio centre stood the finished sketch of its new 
patron, the Deputy Dubois, the coming liberator of 
French workers and peasants, a Jeanne d’Arc in trousers, 
a figure so heroic that even the lovely Suzanne might 
have been deceived into believing this portly lover was 
more manly than he had always led her to believe. 

As Grant and Baird were discussing the plans one 
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morning, three days after the latter’s interview with 
Dubois, Coshy Durston unlocked the door and came 
suddenly upon them. 

“Well, Coshy,” exclaimed Grant. “I had almost for- 
gotten your existence. Been seeing the sights of Paris, 
eh?” 

“Well, yes and no,” drawled Coshy. “You see, sir, I 
had certain instructions from Mr. Lothian, and he leaves 
nothing to chance. He told me to keep an eye on the 
German Embassy, especially an eye for the women. I 
noticed the pieces coming in and out, secretaries and 
such like I judged, and Jerries at that. I know. Yellow 
hair, and walk as if they’re on parade all the time. Some 
good lookers among ’em, mind you, but nothing like the 
French tarts. The Jerries look as if they'd give you a 
crack across the lug with a flat iron for all their airs 
and graces. But a French tart is different. Demure’s the 
word. They look at you so. . . . Ol, damn it, aren’t I 
getting soppy? But you know, sir, how it is. A Jerry’s 
a Jerry, and a French girl’s just a girl, even if she’s 
sixty.” 

‘You were always a student of human nature, Coshy,” 
laughed Grant. 

“Well, it begins with a woman,” replied Coshy with a 
grin, “and if you don’t get right at the beginning, you 
never get on the right trail. Well, as I was saying, yester- 
day, I notice for the second time as smart a piece of 
goods as you ever clapped eyes on go in by the servants’ 
entrance, and she was a French girl. Not from one of 


the shops. She had nothing in her hand. Well, I waited 
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about and she stayed inside for nearly three hours. I 
thought to myself, she must be the Ambassador’s piece. 
But why go in by the backdoor? You don’t want the 
servants to know that kind of thing, and, anyhow, what 
would Mrs. Ambassador say? And she wasn’t a maid for 
all the maids are ‘made in Germany,’ as the saying is. 
Well, I was turning it over in my mind when out she pops 
from the front door. That gave me a surprise. And she 
wasn’t alone. There was a smart guy with her. I’d know 
him again. Not a butler, but one of the secretaries | 
should say. There was a car, little two seater, just the 
thing to take a piece like her for a joy ride in, parked in 
front of the Embassy. And his nibs puts the girl in beside 
him, hood down and all, couldn’t see a thing inside, and 
then himself gets in the other side and off he drives.” 

“Stop a minute, Coshy,” asked Baird. “What was the 
car like, colour, number? [’ll ask Staniforth if he can 
identify it.” 

“Blue’s the answer. Coupé. Couldn’t get the number. 
But it was a Benz. I’m sure of that. But I must get 
through my story. As I was saying, Mr. Lothian leaves 
nothing to chance. And he likes to have more than one 
brain, more than one kind of brain I should say, excusing 
me, Colonel, looking at a problem when it involves the 
scum of the earth. So he gets me to check up on what he 
calls the ‘damn it personee,’ that’s Latin for the blokes 
taking part, in case you don’t understand my meaning.” 

There was a roar of laughter from Grant and Baird. 
“Dramatis personae,” echoed Baird. 

“What a laugh!” continued Coshy. “Sure it is. When 
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you come to the end of my tale. I went off to see Mr. 
Ponsot. I knew he was a swell. That’s why I bought 
this suit, bought it off the peg from an ‘Icy on parley 
vous anglais.’ Smart, isn’t it? Just as well I thought of 
that, or I shouldn’t have got off later in the day. But 
that’s putting the cart before the horse, as the saying is. 
Mr. Ponsot didn’t know who I was from Adam, but he 
thinks I’m just another mug come to buy a picture at 
fancy prices, though God knows, something out of a 
Christmas Illustrated is good enough for me any day. 
But we got talking, me in pigeon French and him in 
pigeon English, and then I chances me arm and asks 
him if he ever heard of the Marquis of Hautecloque. Said 
I was billetted there during the war. Old Ponsot nearly 
bust himself. ‘fon Dieu,’ he says, throwing his arms 
round me, ‘the Marquis 1s the greatest man in France.’ 
‘Perhaps,’ says I, ‘he was. But as Colonel Grant is now 
in France the Marquis will have to step down a peg.’ 
“The Colonel!’ he shouts. “You know him?’ I says, “Wee 
wee wee,” and then we gets matey and he says, ‘Come 
into my office,’ and we has a spot. Don’t think much of 
brandy myself, rather have beer any day, but talk! 
Gawd. I kept old Ponsot half the day and of course dur- 
ing the conversation I tells him just what this little set 
up is. Not that I’d had too much. I don’t want you to 
misunderstand me. I know how much my skin’'ll hold. 
_I then takes up my cue from Mr. Lothian. Talk about 
the women, says he. And sure enough when I tells him 
about that smart piece from the Jerry Embassy, he says 
quick as lightning, “That’s Suzanne, that was!’” 
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“Suzanne!” exclaimed Grant. “Of course, the lady 
with the gloves!” | 

“Sez you!” laughed Coshy. “Old Ponsot told me the 
story. The tears just rolled down his cheeks with laugh- 
ing. But, ‘pon my soul, I can’t see anything funny in 
it. And, what’s more, it was a new one on me. Mr. 
Lothian didn’t tell me anything about a tart’s gloves or 
I'd have known her at sight and what to look for.” 

“‘New to me, too,” said Baird. 

“Yes, I know,” replied Grant. “You see, none of us is 
infallible; and since the story from Ponsot’s point of view 
is so silly I omitted to put the gay Suzanne into the pic- 
ture at all.” 

“Well, I must let Mr. Mortimer know at once,” said 
Coshy. “A woman’s always important. Mr. Mortimer’s 
got a lot of use for tarts, business not pleasure, you 
understand, and I thought he’d want to use Suzanne in 
this racket. Mr. Mortimer keeps a whole section of 
fashionable tarts, and you may not be surprised to hear 
that quite a few of them’s got titles.” 

“No,” said Grant with a grin. “Our former kings have 
sometimes made them into Duchesses, but I’ve always 
thought their descendants were especially virtuous.” 

“Well,” opined Coshy, “I reckon it takes years and 
years to live down a thing like that, especially if you 
have to be Duchess for your sins. That probably ac- 
counts for the virtues. Like doing a stretch of penance. 
Anyhow, we must get the lowdown on Suzanne. I'll 
send a code wire to Mr. Mortimer. May help quite a 
lot. But you see where we've got to. This Suzanne 1s 
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a pal of the bloke with the blue coupé and he’s some 
kind of boss at the Jerry Embassy. With the likes of her, 
it’s just a question of who pays most and I reckon we 
can raise the ante on a Jerry any day.” 

“In those togs, Coshy,” said Grant, “you won’t want 
a bob!” 

“Sez you!” remarked Coshy, spitting into a waste 
paper basket. “Tt isn’t the togs, it’s what’s in their pockets 
that interests the likes of Suzanne. I'll just try and see 
what I can get out of her. Give me two hours of her 
company and a wad of notes, and I'll bet I'll make her 
squeak on all she knows.” 

“Better leave her to Staniforth,” said Grant. “He 
knows the bird.” 

“What! ‘That kid from the Embassy,” sneered Coshy 
with a good-tempered grin. “You want a diplomatist 
on this job, not a sap from the Foreign Office.” 

“Have it your own way, Coshy,” remarked Grant 
dryly. “But don’t run away with the idea Suzanne knows 
anything worth knowing. She might be able to black- 
mail a few husbands, but no one at the German Em- 
bassy’s fool enough to entrust her with his secrets. Off 
you run, me lad, and good luck to you. But don’t waste 
too much time on Suzanne. There’s a man called von 
Durkheim we're looking for. And Suzanne is not his 
bird!” 

“O.K., Guv’nor,” replied Coshy, and was gone. 


CHAPTER IX 


“Lie, My Friends, Lie!” 


DUNCAN GRANT WANTED to have a serious talk with 
Yvonne. They had had many talks during the past 
twenty years, of childish things, then of the great wide 
world and its affairs, and more lately, of the growing 
_ threat to France and of the turmoil of her politics. But 
they had never talked of love. Indeed, although the bud 
whom Grant had adored during the Great War had 
blossomed to a flower of such loveliness, he had never 
quite realized that she had grown up. In his eyes she was 
always the child whom he had caressed as she sat on his 
knee in the comfortable billet of the Chateau; and he 
believed she yet worshipped himself as her hero, but 
he had never observed or even thought to notice the 
emotions which must have stirred her blood. Must, yes, 
he reflected, she must have met someone of about her 
own age whose personality had made her pulse beat 
quicker. Or had von Durkheim been the first and only 
lover, the only man about whom she might dream? 
Yvonne had always been frank with him. She had con- 
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fided in him childish secrets which she kept from her 
parents. She might confess her love for von Durkheim, 
the painter, Henri Bastin. But, he was not at all sure. 
There had been a coldness, something new, in her atti- 
tude to him when last he had called at the Chateau. 
While he had discussed Bastin’s works with her father 
and Etienne Ponsot, the girl had remained aloof, even a 
little hostile. And, of course, Grant knew of the stern 
reproach offered by the Marquise as her sole commen- 
tary upon the relationship between her daughter and the 
painter; and he knew that Yvonne would guess that 
the Marquis would have acquainted himself of the facts. 
Nevertheless, he was determined to enlist Yvonne on 
_his side, and on that of France. That, he well realized, 
would tax all his diplomatic resources. 

There was nothing he could do in Paris. The stage was 
set and was in the very competent hands of Robert Baird 
and Coshy Durston, with Staniforth, even Thesiger, as a 
source of strength in the British Embassy. If any devel- 
opment took place while he was absent, Grant could 
return to Paris in a few hours. The German Embassy and 
the studio of the Graf von Arlberg were under close ob- 
servation. Coshy Durston had the former in his hands, 
while Etienne Ponsot kept von Arlberg under his eye 
with suggestions for further commissions and an enthus!- 
asm for his work. Robert Baird had the Deputy Dubois 
in the keep-net and had already cast a likely fly with 
which to hook General Bonhomme. Everything was go- 
ing according to plan, and Grant could afford to absent 
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himself, a very pleasant vacation, at the Chateau de Merau- 
mont. 

“IT have been awaiting your return with the utmost 
impatience,” said the Marquis, welcoming his old friend 
with unusual warmth. “Come into my study, Duncan, ° 
or would you rather walk?” 

“It depends who’s about,” replied Grant. “I want to 
discuss serious matters with you. The political situation 
is rapidly deteriorating.” 

“Do I not know it, mon ami?” responded de Haute- 
cloque quickly. “Our Government appears like a man in 
the operating theatre after the administration of chloro- 
form. France is at the mercy of Hitler’s knife. He can 
cut just where he pleases. And,” he added grimly, “the 
operation may not be very good for the patient!” 

“Are we alone?” asked Grant. 

“Oh, yes,” answered the Marquis. “My wife has gone 
over to Corbie. There is a féte and she will do the hon- 
ours. Yvonne went out riding early. She does not expect 
to be back until the evening. So, come to my study and 
we will enjoy a talk.” 

So soon as they were settled, the Marquis unburdened 
himself of pent up fears for his country. “There is no 
sense in most of the discussions in the Chamber. The 
Deputies quarrel among themselves. Daladier seems afraid 
to act, although he has almost the powers of a Dictator. 
The Deputy Dubois attains an ever greater hold over the 
forces of the Left; and Reynaud, who is at least a man of 
action, has no Party at his back and from day to day 
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could never be sure of leading the country. It is a pretty 
dilemma. I have an ugly feeling that when Hitler is ready, 
choosing his own moment, he will strike. Perhaps not 
first at France. That is not his technique. He must force 
the onus upon us. He will quarrel with Poland. It is the 
next on the list. That will be a temptation to us... .” 

“We can’t avoid the issue,” said Grant. “We are both 
under Treaty obligations to Poland. If she is attacked we 
must declare war; and that means war in the West.” 

“Precisely,” replied the Marquis. “And because France 
is unprepared and stands like an ostrich with her head in 
the sand, we shall be overrun as we were before. That is 
what I feel. At my time of life I do not care personally, 
but,” his eyes filled with tears, “I could not bear to see 
my Picardy laid waste a second time. I have given the 
best years of my life to the building of a magnificent 
heritage here at Meraumont. My farms are models, my 
people happy and contented. If Germany comes, with 
_ all the swiftness of which modern means make her capa- 
ble, we shall all be exiled . . . and God knows for how 
many years.” 

Grant looked through the window towards the broad 
sweep of Picardy landscape dipping down to the line of 
the River Somme, screened by its bordering poplars and 
rising beyond to the blue haze of distant downs. His 
mind travelled to another scene, whose wild beauty was 
deeply imprinted on his soul. 

“I have always been an exile,” iw said, his gaze still 
rivetted on the landscape. “Years ago the land from 
whose breed I sprang was as populous and prosperous as 
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your own. Only tumbled stone walls bear witness to a 
race the flower of which was driven from its soil. We 
were invaded, then conquered. The fault may have been 
our own. But it seems to matter little whether an inva- 
sion be by the sword’s extermination or by economic and 
finally cultural absorption. The results are the same. ‘The 
Scots are now scattered in the four corners of the earth: 
you will find us in Canada, New Zealand, and, for this at 
least I thank God, we have done not a little to give 
poetry to the raw and strident life of the United States; 
but our own land scarcely knows us, its fields and pas- 
tures given over to aliens who have turned them back to 
the moors for their sport. Truly was it said of material 
things that we brought nothing into this world, nor can 
we take ought hence. But one thing we leave, as your 
forebears have left, the culture of our race, handed on 
from one generation to another.” 

“That alone has any true value,” commented the Mar- 
quis, his gaze fixed on his guest, who had never thus 
before unburdened himself. 

“Aye,” replied Grant, relapsing into the idiom of his 
native soil. “But if the race be put to the sword, or exter- 
minated by gas and high explosive; or, worse, if fanatics 
conquer the country and by false propaganda turn the 
minds of men from their own culture, teaching them to 
follow after false gods, then all the toil and agony of 
centuries of men’s hopes and strivings will be dissipated. 
The culture may survive, as has that of my own Scottish 
Highlands, in other lands, although detached from its 
own soil. But the familiar scene, climate, the mists at 
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dawn, the quivering afterglow of the summer night, the 
familiar call between man and man, the common life of 
ordinary men, so goodly.” He threw out his hands as in 
despair. “Oh, God! It’s heartbreaking. Lochaber, nae 
mair! You would not understand that bitter cry. But it 
is one which may go up yet from the soil of France.” 
“T do understand,” replied de Hautecloque quietly. 
“France may be conquered by the sword as she was in 
1870. She can recover from that. It is not the menace of 
the sword that Frenchmen, and all men, must fear, but 
of what lies behind it. Slavery to a culture utterly alien 
to the ideals and centuries-old traditions of the race; the 
imposition of habits, customs, ways of life and of thought 
by a dominant people, swollen with the conceits of their 
superiority to other men. This is the threat which lies 
behind the German sword. You would only survive that 
eclipse by exile, my friend. The Highlands were absorbed 
by different ways, and perhaps the English invader was 
unconscious of what he did. I have often thought so. The 
German will destroy your culture by cruelty; that of the 
Highlands also was taken away, perhaps by different 
means and certainly with different motives. But it amounts 
to the same thing. Results alone count! Never can the 
cult of Hitler and his fellow fanatics be wholly successful 
until they have taken away the culture which exists and 
imposed another of their own imagining.” 
“I remember,” said the Marquis, “Hitler has boasted 
he will change the face of Europe for a thousand years.” 
“And he means what I am now suggesting,” continued 
Grant. “If the spirit of the race is destroyed, it will take 
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a thousand years to reincarnate it. How long has it been 
in the making?” 

“About a thousand years,” replied the Marquis. “And 
I can trace back my own descent for nearly eight hun- 
dred of them. I know the story of my family.” 

“It is the story of Picardy,” affirmed Grant. “And I 
have given you the history of the Scottish Highlands as 
a parallel of what may befall France. Are all men blind?” 

“Not really blind, Duncan,” murmured de Haute- 
cloque. “Only selfish. That blinds them to every danger.” 

Grant turned to his host abruptly. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. “Is Yvonne also blind?” 

“Yvonne!” asked the Marquis with incredulity. “But 
she knows my most intimate thoughts. She shares our 
views absolutely. I know of no woman with greater 
political intuition, who is more aware of the dangers 
which confront France.” 

“But she is in love,” replied Grant. 

“She thinks she is,” laughed the Marquis. “An affair 
of the moment. With the artist, Henri Bastin. An attrac- 
tive personality whatever my wife may say, and what a 
genius!” 

“Her first affair?” asked Grant. 

“Yes, unless I am to include her passion for one Colo- 
nel Duncan Grant,” replied the Marquis with a smile of 
indulgence. 

“Does Yvonne know that Henri Bastin is an enemy of 
France?” asked Grant. 

“Impossible!” Sere the Marquis. “You are jok- 
ing, surely?” 
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“He is the Freiherr von Durkheim, an officer of the 
German General Staff,” said Grant. 

The Marquis de Hautecloque gasped, the colour faded 
from his face. He leaned towards Grant, gazing hard into 
his eyes. There was a pause of many minutes between 
the two men. 

“You will tell Yvonne?” asked the Marquis in a low 
tone. 

“You are her father,” replied Grant. 

“T would rather you broke this news, Duncan. She has 
always worshipped at your shrine. She will listen to you. 
She might not believe me, would think perhaps I had 
taken the side of her mother. That would be disastrous. 
I could not bear to lose her confidence and her love. You 
know the facts, Duncan. You will please tell her?” 

“T will,” replied Grant. “And first I will give you the 
facts as I know them.” 

When Grant had related the story of Henri Bastin, 
with all its complications and drama, the Marquis re- 
mained silent for some minutes. His face was a study. His 
blue eyes blazed, his mouth was grim and set, his nostrils 
twitched with anger. His hands were clenched before 
him, so tightly that the bones stood white beneath th 
skin. : 

“He dared to do that with Yvonne,” said the Marquis 
at last. “If he ever ventures to return I will shoot him 
like a rat.” 

“I thought you would say something of the kind,” - 
commented Grant. “But, consider, if von Durkheim 
thought to use your hospitality and to make love to your 
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daughter for his own purposes, we must now use him, 
for France. That is what I want to talk to Yvonne about.” 

“Do you think this German truly loves Yvonne, my 
friend?” | 

“How can I say?” replied Grant. “Perhaps, in his own 
way. And if he loves her, he will return. I think very 
soon.” * 

“But if he loves her, von Durkheim could not be guilty 
of such perfidy! Men have renounced thrones, your own 
King Edward an Empire, for the love of a woman. He 
would resign his Commission.” 

“Not a German, an officer of the General Staff,”’ re- 
plied Grant firmly. “No! But, tell me, what are Yvonne’s 
feelings towards this man? Is it just a passing phase, a 
whim to which the opposition of her mother spurs her 
still further? I know Yvonne. Opposition would always 
arouse the fight in her.” 

“No,” replied the Marquis without hesitation. “I have 
watched Yvonne. ... Is she not the apple of my eye? 
She has flirted like any other healthy girl, a little affair 
here, another there. But they were never serious. This 
attachment 1s a passion. She has been very deeply 
moved. The apparent humble origin and poverty of her 
lover; the man’s refusal to accept any place in the world 
of art as if his mission were a consecration of life to a 
great ideal, these are factors which have strongly influ- 
enced my daughter. And, mark you, Grant, he is a very 
great artist. 

“Giving the devil his due,” assented Grant. “But an | 
artist also in espionage and misrepresentation, in fraud, 
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deceit and guile. An artist in spoof, bluff and trickery: 
a blageur, cheat, sharper. A master of fake and falsity, 
an impostor and liar. A wolf in sheep’s clothing. Mon 
Dieu! Yvonne is to be his decoy-duck, his artistry the 
bird-lime, and the Chateau Meraumont the trap. If his 
colours were false and his plumes borrowed, I might find 
some excuse for his espionage,” he smiled grimly with 
the recollection of his own exploits in borrowed plumes 
and the artifice of camouflage, “but the fact that his 
artistic mastery is the snare for Yvonne makes me wish 
... ho, not to shoot him... but... to entangle him 
in his own snare...” 

“TI begin to see,” exclaimed the Marquis, eagerly. “We 
are to lead von Durkheim along this pleasant path a little 
longer, and Yvonne must play her part. That will be 
very difficult.” 

‘Some while ago,” said Grant, “I gave you a parable, 
the story of.the Highlands of Scotland. I will give you 
another from our own Highland history. There is a vil- 
- lage known as Glencoe and, even today, men say, “As 
long as the hills stand men will remember Glencoe.’ 
Troops were sent to exterminate that village, and their 
commander had the death warrant in his pocket. With 
true Highland hospitality, the villagers received the 
troops into their homes and the commander supped and 
drank and played cards with the chieftain whom he 
would murder. Early one winter morning the signal for 
the massacre was given. Guests foully slew their hosts 
in their beds. For miles around the blood lay spattered 
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on the snow and the smoke of burning cottages hung in 
the frosty air. This, my friend, was described as an ‘act 
of charity’ by the Colonel commanding nearby. So, also, 
has Hitler described the barbarous conduct of his sol- 
diers and Gestapo in Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
wherever the foot of this new cult has been planted. At 
Glencoe, old men were shot as they knelt beside the 
bodies of their sons, as in these latter days they have 
been shot as they prayed beside the forms they loved.” 

The Marquis closed his eyes and shuddered. 

“So comes a soldier to the Chateau Meraumont,” con- 
tinued Grant. “He partakes of your hospitality and 
would even steal your daughter’s love. Until ‘Der Tag! 
Then, as an equal ‘act of charity,’ your people will be 
put to the sword of the invader and your guest with 
his troops will massacre your people.” 

“Tt shall not be!” cried de Hautecloque hotly. 

A soft step was heard outside the window and a 
moment later the two men saw the form of Yvonne. 

“Hullo, Papa!” called the girl. “I heard you calling. 
Is anything wrong?” 

The face of the Marquis brightened at the sight of 
Yvonne, and he shook his head, whispering to Grant: 
“Yvonne is back far earlier than I expected.” 

“Very well,” replied Grant. “I am ready.” 

Yvonne entered. Her face was flushed, the radiation 
of good health from her riding; and her eyes were danc- 
ing, more than the result of a canter. Grant had hidden 
himself behind a curtain. 
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“Whatever is all the excitement about, Papa?” asked 
the girl, kissing her father affectionately. “I could hear 
you talking miles away. You were shouting!” 

The Marquis shook his head. “Maybe practising a 
speech. Your mother never thinks much of them. Time 
I improved.” 

“Nonsense,” laughed his daughter. “Why! There’s a 
man’s hat. I know! .. .” 

“Quite right, young woman,” exclaimed Grant, com- 
ing from his hiding place. 

“Well, I hope you'll stop longer than your last visit, 
Duncan. Here today and gone tomorrow,” continued 
Yvonne. “I want to talk to you about .. . Oh! so many 
things. And I never seem to get you to myself.” 

“Who’s fault is that, Yvonne?” asked Grant. “And 
anyhow, I’m getting old. I was a childish plaything. .. .” 

“Duncan! You know that isn’t true,” cried Yvonne. 

“When I became a woman I put away childish things,” 
paraphrased Grant in a bantering tone. “And I expect 
by now you'll have someone in mind, someone else?” 

The girl’s cheeks flushed an even deeper colour. 

“I would be a fool if I didn’t look round the world a 
little, Duncan,” retorted Yvonne. “I’ve always been told 
it takes all kinds of men to make a world. I’ve learned 
that it’s true. I might even ask your advice about it,” 
she continued, smiling. “You know most of what’s to 
be known about men.” 

“And women?” asked Grant. 

“A mere child,” laughed Yvonne. “You'll never un- 
derstand women.” 
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“Perhaps I understand you, Yvonne. Better than you 
think.” 

“You’ve had enough practice,” said Yvonne. “But 
Papa always knew you were quite unsophisticated. 
We've been in love with each other ever since I was a 
child. But you are the Sir Galahad, and that’s why I 
want to talk to you.” : 

“Whenever you like,” replied Grant. “I promise to 
stay at Meraumont until you’ve talked yourself out, and 
then Ill take up the tale- Is that a bargain?” 

“Let’s go riding this afternoon,” suggested Yvonne. 

“That suits me,” replied Grant. “I can do with some 
exercise and I like to see you and have you at your best. 
That’s in the saddle.” 

After lunch the two set out along a way familiar to 
both. It ran over the down at Cavillon above Picquigny 
where Grant had first met Yvonne. That had been at a 
Divisional Horse Show during a period of rest from the 
battle of the Somme. There would be no more Horse 
Shows and Race Meetings, he reflected as they cantered 
slowly across the soft turf. Mechanization had put an 
end to the war horse. | 

“Well,” said Grant, after they had travelled some 
miles almost in silence. ““You’ve got me to yourself, and 
there are many things you want to talk about. Suppos- 
ing you begin.” 

The girl turned her eyes towards him, nodded, and 
then looked ahead straight between the horse’s ears. 

“What would you say supposing I told you I was 
going to be married?” 
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“It depends who to?” replied Grant without any indi- 
cation of surprise. 

‘Well, I am,” said Yvonne shortly. “It was arranged 
this morning.” | 

It was with an effort that Grant restrained himself 
and kept his air of indifference. 

“Of course, Yvonne,” he said after a moment’s re- 
flexion, “I want you to be happy. I know of no one to 
whom I am more devoted than yourself, and that in- 
cludes both your father and mother. Who is the lucky 
man? You’re going to tell me that next?” 

“You've met him,” replied Yvonne. “Recently. You 
know, of course. Henri Bastin, the painter.” 

“If you were very young and unsophisticated, Yvonne, 
I should now deliver a homily upon prudence. But you 
are neither of these things. I might also ask if your par- 
ents approve. The Comtesse de Hautecloque has re- 
sponsibilities: she is the heir to estates and her people 
will expect much of her. They have earned that right. — 
You have no doubt considered all that.” 

“Yes,” replied Yvonne. “Life is difficult. My mother 
does not approve of Henri. That I know. Perhaps, you 
have observed it. But my father will give us his blessing. 
Henri is not only a very great artist...” 

“He 1s also a great lover, Yvonne,” intercepted Grant 
quickly, and catching a side-long glance from one eye 
seen in the profile of her face. He smiled into it. “Yes, 
any man would have to be a master in the art of love 
to win you, Yvonne. At least, I know enough of women 
to realize that.” 
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“Henri is much more than that,” answered Yvonne, 
a deep colour suffusing her face. “He is an idealist, a 
man who has dedicated his whole life to his work. He 
has ambitions but not for himself... .” | 

“I am quite prepared to believe all that,” replied 
Grant. 

“There is nothing merernaty bane him,” continued 
Yvonne. “Indeed, the idea of the estates and my inherit- 
ance seems to frighten him.” 

“Well, you can hardly turn the Chateau een 
into a studio!” mocked Grant. 

“You are laughing at me,” said Yvonne. “You don’t be- 
lieve I’m serious. I have never been so serious in my life.” 

‘What do you know of Henri Bastin?” asked Grant. 

“What he has told me,” replied Yvonne. “What does 
it matter who were his parents and what is his fortune? 
I know his mind .. .” 

“Men were always deceivers,” quoted Grant to the 
back of the girl’s head, for she had thrust her horse 
forward with her last sentence. 

“T shall become angry in a minute,” Yvonne laughed 
back at him. “But, what do you think of Henri?” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Grant. “There you ask me a very 
difficult question to answer. I am no judge of painting. 
And his work seems to occupy the whole of his life. By 
the way, you'll have to play second fiddle to that.” 

“That doesn’t alarm me at all,” replied Yvonne. “We 
have talked it all out. But you haven’t answered my 
question. Henri is also a man. What do you think of 
him?” 
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“Very capable, very determined,” said Grant who 
had pulled his mount abreast of Yvonne again. “No 
doubt an idealist. But are those the only ingredients of 
a man’s character? He has force. He 1s obviously a 
manly man. He has distinction and I should imagine he 
is well bred... .” 

“You are giving him quite a good character, Duncan,” 
intercepted Yvonne. 

“T think there is another side to a man, if you have 
to live with him,” said Grant, assuming a more seriouy 
tone. “Is he kind, considerate, thoughtful for others? 
Or is he so absorbed by his own ambitions and passions 
that they must always take the first place? If so, I rather 
think that, like a monk, he should remain celibate. In our 
kind of civilization, married life, to be successful, de- 
mands give and take every day and all the time. It 
sometimes happens that a wife can enter into her hus- 
band’s life and complete it. Iwo artists working to- 
gether, each contributing. The small shopkeeper and 
his wife helping one another, one buying, one selling, 
each taking a turn at the counter and doing the odd jobs 
about the place. Henri Bastin, the painter, and Yvonne 
. . . just what? An admirer at his feet? When he is 
famous there will be hundreds of women ready to wor- 
ship. You will be one of the many. Men are curious 
creatures. They like, and need, encouragement in their 
work, and the praise of a woman is nectar to the soul. 
If the one voice does not keep its constancy of superla- 
tives, a man may like to hear the applause from other 
lips. Just what part will Yvonne play in his life?” 
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“T love him, Duncan,” replied Yvonne, flushing. “You 
don’t understand.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied Grant. “A most fascinating 
man. I expect I should grow to like him myself, if . . .” 

“If? Duncan,” asked the girl, a note of apprehension 
in her voice. 

“If I thought he was the right man for you,” re- 
sponded Grant nan: 

“But when we're married,” replied Yvonne, “you'll 
have to like him. And you will.” 

“Of course,” said Grant, laughing. “I'd clean for- 
gotten that. By the way, Henri Bastin is of course a 
Catholic?” 

“Yes,” replied Yvonne slowly. “He is a Catholic.” 

“That ought to give a good deal of satisfaction to 
your parents, at any rate. Where will you be married, 
here in Meraumont?”’ 

“No,” replied Yvonne shortly. “We propose to have 
a civil ceremony and to obtain the formal recognition 
of the Church later, a little later. Henri is anxious to 
avoid all publicity. You know that. A formal marriage 
would be bound to attract the newspaper men.” 

“So you will inform your spiritual advisers that you 
propose an irregular course to avoid publicity? That is 
it, isn’t it?” asked Grant. 

“I shall of course make my confession,” replied 
Yvonne. . 

“And Henri Bastin?” asked Grant. “Confession is 
good for the soul. He will support your story, or will 
he make a separate and possibly different confession?” 
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“What do you mean, “different’?” asked Yvonne with 
a flash of temper. 

“I remember that when Voltaire wished to keep the 
authorship of L’Enfant Prodigue a secret he replied to 
those of his friends who thought the critics would pierce 
the veil of secrecy, ‘Say, they are mistaken: it is not 
Voltaire. Mentez, mes amis, mentez! Lie, my friends, 
lie!’ Henri Bastin cannot lie to his priest.” 

Yvonne’s face was ablaze with anger. She pressed her 
heels into the flanks of her mount and bounded forward 
leaving Grant some way behind. He could observe her 
leaning forward urging her mount and she turned it 
towards a high bank on the farther side of which was a 
ditch. Yvonne’s mount was a fine jumper, that of her 
companion a fair performer, willing but lacking the 
stamina of the other horse. Yvonne rose to the bank, 
leaping high and took the farther ditch with a bound 
that landed her far in the field beyond. She did not turn 
her head but continued to canter down the slope at great 
speed. Grant took his mount in hand and held it to the 
bank. The horse rose clumsily, tipped the bank top, stum- 
bled and caught the far side of the ditch throwing Grant 
from the saddle into the field and slipping back into the 
ditch. Grant was on his feet again in a minute and ran 
back to his mount. He vaulted from the slope into the 
saddle and took up his rein. But the animal had strained 
a foreleg, hesitated, clambered out of the ditch and went 
lame. Grant dismounted and sent a call after the fleeting 
figure of the girl. She went straight on, head down, 
galloping hard towards a bridge which led from the 
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field into a lane running along its southern border. She 
crossed the bridge and then turned along the lane, going 
in a direction sideways to Grant’s direction. He halloaed 
again. She turned her head in his direction, drew rein 
a little and then came to a halt. 

Yvonne sat watching Grant and his mount for some 
moments and then cantered back to his side. Grant 
stopped and looked up at Yvonne. 

“I thought I'd better show you just where you get 
_ off, Duncan,” said the girl with a toss of the head. “Well, 
now I’m sorry.” 

“I was riding for a fall anyhow,” replied Grant. 
“And I’ve taken a toss. Not the first time in my life! 
But I was trying to save you from taking a worse one, 
Yvonne.” 

“The horse is hurt,” said Yvonne, changing the sub- 
ject. 

“Bit of a strain, near foreleg. It'll be all right in a day 
or two. And,” continued Grant, as if an after thought, 
“I was always taught to look before I leap. On this 
occasion I followed your lead. But I won’t follow it 
where Henri Bastin is concerned. Straight! I’m sorry 
to say that. It hurts far more than I can say. Especially 
as he and I are rather birds of the same feather, except 
that ’'m no genius.” 

“My dear Duncan,” replied Yvonne, tears welling 
into her eyes. “Of coufse you are. I’ve always loved 
you; and if Henri hadn’t something of your spirit I 
couldn’t love him. Can’t you see?” 

“Far too plainly, Yvonne,” said Grant after a mo- 
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ment. “That’s the trouble. You cannot. Love is blind, 
isn’t it?” 

“They say so,” answered Yvonne meekly. 

“Well, listen, Yvonne, even if it hurts you terribly. 
You are bound to learn the truth one day. You say you 
don’t care who your husband is, and from whence he 
comes. You want him for the man he is. That’s fair 
enough and chivalrous too. The words of a de Haute- 
cloque. But Henri Bastin dare not confess: he will not 
confess. Not now. One day, perhaps. You would rot 
marry Henri Bastin, but someone else. . . .” 

“Who then?” asked Yvonne. “I don’t understand this 
mystery.” 

“Henri Bastin is the Freiherr von Durkheim,” said 
Grant in an even voice. “A German... .” 

Yvonne laughed unnaturally, hysterically, causing her 
mount to paw the ground and fret at the bit. 

“Steady,” said Grant in a low voice, coming close and 
laying a hand on her rein. 

“I knew there was something, some mystery,” said 
Yvonne through her tears. “But,” she stammered, “are 
you quite sure?” | 

“As certain as I have been of anything in my life,” 
replied Grant. 

‘And I love him,” murmured Yvonne. 

“I wonder?” asked Grant. “He has lied to you, de- 
ceived your father. He 1s a spy.” 

“I cannot believe it,” declared Yvonne. “Only this 
morning we were together .. .” 

“Then von Durkheim is here!” cried Grant. 
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“Mon Dieu! What have I said,” exclaimed the girl 
with alarm. “He will be arrested ... shot...” 

“You must calm yourself, Yvonne,” said Grant qui- 
etly. “I knew this would be a shock for you. I did not 
want to break the news. I have hated it. Someone had to 
Wael yous! to give you the facts. I discussed it with your 
father . 

“Papal He knows. Per my mother?” asked Yvonne. 

“No,” said Grant firmly. “In fact I had only just told 
your father when you came in. You heard him cry out. 
That was his indignation, his sorrow for you. But we do 
not intend to inform the French authorities at all. So 
make your. mind easy on that score.” 

“Then what are you going to do?” 

“I don’t think I will tell you just yet, Yvonne. You 
have first to adjust the position in your own mind. That 
will be difficult. You’ve got to see things in a different 
perspective. There’s only one thing I must ask . . .” 

“Well?” 

“Please don’t tell von Durkheim anything of our sus- 
picions or that you know his true identity. Promise.” 

_ “T promise.” 

“Where is he now staying?” 

“In Amiens.” 

“How long will he remain?” 

“It was arranged until after our marriage. That was to 
be in two days’ time. He suggested at the Mairie, Bou- 
logne. That is well outside the de Hautecloque sphere 
of influence. We were to go by car.” 

“When are you to see him again?” 
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“Tomorrow afternoon, in Picquigny. He will be 
painting beside the river.” 

“Your father told me you had gone off for the day, 
and he was surprised at your early return. Why did you 
come back so soon?” 

“Henri said he had some important affairs to settle in 
Paris. He left by the afternoon train and will be back 
by tomorrow afternoon.” 

“Give me your horse, Yvonne. You must take the 
Jame animal back to the stables. I must go. At once. 
I am going to Paris.” 

“You promise no harm will come to . . . Oh merciful 
God! ... to Henri. Promise, Duncan!” 

“I promise, Yvonne,” replied Grant, as the girl slipped 
from the saddle. “Now I must go. You may see Henri 
Bastin tomorrow as arranged. I shall come back tomor- 
row also. Au revoir!” 

Duncan Grant vaulted into the saddle and galloped 
towards the Chateau at breakneck speed. 


CHAPTER X 


Allied Plans for Sale 


WITH TIRES SHRIEKING ON THE ROAD, Duncan Grant 
brought his car to a standstill. He switched off the en- 
gine and leaped from the driving seat. He had averaged 
over forty-five miles an hour from the Chateau to Paris, 
and rushed at once to his headquarters established at the 
studio in Montmartre. 

He rapped loudly on the door. It was opened by 
Major Baird. 

‘We have great news,” cried Baird with excitement. 

“So have I,” replied Grant, brushing past him. “Tt is 
time for action!” 

“Well, this is a very pleasant surprise,” said a familiar 
voice which seemed to come from beneath a pile of 
miscellaneous female garments thrown on one side as 
studio properties. From beneath the heap emerged the 
figure of Mr. Lothian Gray, so completely disguised in 
toupee, goatee beard, hornrimmed spectacles possessed 
of lenses of immense magnifying power, and an out- 
rageous suit of American cut, that except for the voice 
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Grant would have found it hard to recognize him. Mr. 
Lothian Gray had completely disguised himself as an 
American professor on holiday, but it was obvious that 
he was no professor of the French language, for he 
spoke such sentences and words as he had mastered with 
an accent which would have disgraced an elementary 
school-boy. From long practice and the infectious con- 
tagion of several trips to New York, his Yankee inflec- 
tion was a sufficient deception, while he possessed all the 
conceits and poses of the expert who knows so much 
about what is not so that he can make ignorance appear 
not only interesting but positively convincing. 

“I came over to see the fun,” he explained, shedding 
the clinging female apparel. “And I’ve brought your 
nephew, Mr. Monro. We can’t leave him out of the 
picture!” | 

“Do you know von Durkheim is in Paris?” demanded 
Grant. 

“He will shortly be having dinner with the Deputy 
Dubois at his flat, and I rather expect there will be quite 
a little party,” answered Lothian smiling. “I am hoping 
to be present myself later in the evening. But that of 
course depends upon a lady called Suzanne. It was my 
brother, Mr. Mortimer . . . you know my brother? .. . 
Yes, of course, Colonel... . I had the pleasure of intro- 
ducing you the other day at my office... . My brother 
had arranged for me to dine with this lady tonight, 
alone. Mr. Mortimer is always most accommodating. We 
shall go on to the flat and hope to meet some very inter- 
esting people there. I gather from Major Baird, Mr. 
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Coshy Durston, and Mr. Staniforth, . . . a very clever 
young man that, Colonel . . . that among those who have 
accepted invitations are General Bonhomme, the Frei- 
herr von Durkheim, and an English revolutionary called 
Baird... .” 

“This is just too good, Lothian,” cried Grant with 
enthusiasm. “Von Durkheim returns to the Chateau 
Meraumont tomorrow.” 

“And of course, Colonel, you are going back to stage- 
manage the affair. The lady? The Comtesse de Haute- 
cloque? How is she?” 

“T told her of Henri Bastin’s true identity. They were 
about to be married... .” 

“Holy smoke!” exclaimed Lothian. “Then I brought 
over your nephew in the nick of time. I don’t know 
what Mr. Mortimer would say? A lady who prefers a 
painter, or, worse, a German Staff bloke, to an officer 
of the Brigade of Guards! You must change all that, 
Colonel. Mr. Monro must accompany you to the 
Chateau.” 

Grant laughed loudly. “Where is young James now?” 

“Buying an engagement ring,” replied Lothian. “We 
are going to leave no loose ends this trip. Coshy is keep- 
ing an eye on the German Embassy, and Baird is polish- 
ing off the Plans for the Allied Defence. He will hand 
them over tonight at Dubois’ flat. I have never seen a 
better fake in my life. They are completely convincing, 
even to the signatures of the Secretary of State for War, 
and the C.I.G.S. on the covering Memoranda. I con- 
gratulate you warmly on this, Colonel. Von Durkheim 
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is going to carry away an amazing collection for his 
money, and that’s the jest of the whole matter. We are 
to come in on the deal between Durkheim, Dubois, and 
General Bonhomme. Fifty thousand francs at least will 
be our share which Baird will duly collect; and I guess 
it’s going to cost the German Government a pretty 
penny.” 

“I hope you’ve admired my collection of drawings, 
Colonel,” suggested Robert Baird with a sweep of the 
arm round the studio. ““They’re going to play an impor- 
tant part later on. In fact, Dubois is bringing old Bon- 
homme to the studio before we go on to dinner. They'll 
be due in half an hour.” 

“Then we'd better be going on,” exclaimed Grant. 

“The idea is that I should let Bonhomme have a peep 
at the plans before we go on to the flat,” continued 
Baird. “Just to convince him how very clever friend 
Dubois really is. The original scheme was that Dubois 
should get the plans out of Bonhomme and he’s already 
sounded him on the matter. But of course Bonhomme 
hadn’t really got the dope. Not good enough to satisfy 
von Durkheim anyway. And, of course, Dubois had his 
own reasons for wanting Bonhomme to be in it up to 
the neck, and as Durkheim is paying what does it mat- 
ter? If the General Staff Defence plans had been really 
pinched, and the British or French Intelligence Service 
had discovered it later, there might have been an awk- 
ward enquiry. Dubois didn’t want to be alone. So, al- 
though I fixed Dubois with a better scheme, we’ve kept 
Bonhomme in it. Von Durkheim will go away with our 
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forgeries. And good luck to him! Bonhomme will think 
they’re the real McCoy and have the jitters for weeks, 
but although we save his face for the time being, we 
shall also save France. Dubois, of course, is provided 
with the finest insurance policy he’s had in all his life. 
It makes me sick to think of it.” 

“Mr. Mortimer will have apoplexy!” said Lothian 
grimly. “He has been piling evidence against the Dep- 
uty Dubois for years, and now that we’ve got him in the 
bag we ourselves are providing the get-away. I could 
weep. But there it is.” 

“‘Never mind, Lothian,” exclaimed Grant. “He’s our 
bird any day, later on. Well, now it’s to our action sta- 
tions! Baird holds the fort here. Lothian goes off to dine 
with his lady friend... .” 

“You will jom your nephew at the Weber's in the 
Rue Royale, Colonel. Mr. Monro was to remain there 
from seven till nine thirty in case anything turned up, 
and I guess he will have ordered an uncommonly good 
dinner to spin out the time. If nothing happens mean- 
time he will return to the studio by ten. Mr. Monro was 
to be the report centre, and we shall compare notes here 
sometime tonight. After Coshy has seen von Durkheim 
leave the Embassy, he’s coming round to the Rue Lafa- 
yette and will hang about outside the flat just in case he’s 
needed. You never know. We might be in for a rough 
house before the night’s through.” 

“All right!’ exclaimed Grant, beaming and a fresh 
idea entering his head as the climax to what offered as a 
grand night’s entertainment. “So now to our stations. 
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Good luck all. The thing must go according to plan!” 

A little later, the studio bell rang and Baird admitted 
the Deputy Dubois and General Bonhomme. The for- 
mer was in high spirits and moved from one drawing to 
another uttering remarks of flattery while he chuckled 
with amusement. The General seemed depressed, how- 
ever, and sank gloomily into a chair, turning a dull eye 
upon such works as Dubois proffered for his enjoyment. 
Nevertheless, Baird was very conscious that he was the 
object of close scrutiny and that the General missed 
nothing from his easy flow of comment. 

Baird turned at length to General Bonhomme and 
said: “Mon Général, I have not yet had an opportunity 
to thank you for the honour you do me by this visit to 
my studio. This work is, I fear, a poor compensation for 
a soldier’s profession. But I hope that it may serve a pur- 
pose. If there is anything I can tell you from my experi- 
ence of the British army, please command me. It will, 
I fear, be little enough but may nevertheless be useful.” 

The General glanced hastily at Dubois who nodded 
hastily and continued as if absorbed in the drawings. 

“As you may know, I have a very important post, at 
Amiens,” said the General slowly, carefully weighing 
every word. “It is of course essential that I should be 
thoroughly au fait with the plans and arrangements con- 
cerning the Allied Defence Scheme. I do not suggest 
for a moment that I am not. The Ministry of War, no 
doubt, like your own War Office, takes a great deal for 
granted; and it may be that I have been kept in igno- 
rance of something of great importance to my own 
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duties which might appear insignificant to the authori- 
ties in Paris. There are also omissions as between one 
Department and another.” 

Baird nodded his acquiescence. 

“If,” continued Bonhomme, “there is anything you 
can tell me, naturally in confidence, I shall be most in- 
terested to hear your views. You were, I am told, until 
recently, a Staff Officer at the War Office?” 

“A junior officer,” replied Baird with an expression 
of depreciation. “But it may interest you to know that 
I was especially concerned with the structure of the 
Allied Defence Plans, and acted in Jiaison with the 
French Military Attaché in London and the Staff — 
Missions.” : 

General Bonhomme looked eagerly at Baird and then 
glanced again towards where the Deputy Dubois now 
stood at a far corner of the studio examining a portfolio 
of sketches with his back towards them. 

“Do you think you could draw me some sketches of 
the plans, Monsieur?” whispered Bonhomme. “They 
would be of the utmost use.” 

“As I had been so largely responsible for the detail, 
mon Général,” replied Baird, “when I was relieved of 
my post, I retained copies of some of the maps and 
orders, so that when I arrived in France, if the occasion 
arose, I could render service to the country of my 
adoption.” 

“My felicitations!” exclaimed Bonhomme warmly. 
‘An admirable sentiment, attached to which was a most 
admirable project. This surely is such an occasion.” He 
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rose and strode with animation towards the Deputy. 
“Did you hear, Dubois? Did you hear? Monsieur le 
Commandant has copies of the Allied plans with him. 
I am most grateful to you for such an introduction.” 

The Deputy turned, his eyes beaming with delight. 

“This is great news!” he lied glibly. “I feel sure you 
will be willing to show them to my friend, the General.” 

“Why, of course,” replied Baird. “That General Bon- 
homme is your friend is a sufficient guarantee, apart 
from his exalted rank.” 

He went over to a bureau, selected a key carefully 
from a bunch taken from a pocket, unlocked a drawer, 
and, from beneath a pile of papers, drew forth the plans 
to which Colonel Grant and he had given so much care. 

“These are the plans,”’ he said, offering a thick file to 
the General. “They are, I think you will find, com- 
plete. You will note the signature of the Secretary of 
State for War upon one of the covering documents and 
that of the Chief of the General Staff on another.” 

“But, my friend,” said the General shaking with sup- 
pressed excitement, “they are the original copies. Are 
you sure they will not have been missed?” 

Baird smiled. “Quite impossible. There were twelve 
copies issued to the heads of the various Departments 
concerned, the Embassy in Paris, and for filing purposes. 
I was myself responsible for their distribution. I took . 
the liberty of having an extra copy made for myself. No 
one was aware of the number of copies except I myself 
and the typist responsible for the work. That little girl 
would never tell a story against me. You understand?” 
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Both General Bonhomme and the Deputy Dubois 
quite clearly understood, as was indicated by the ex- 
change of knowing winks and the deep laughter pro- 
ceeding from well-fed bellies. 

“You will of course understand, Monsieur Baird, that 
though my knowledge of English is good it is neither 
technical nor fluent,” said the General. “C’est une ques- 
tion &habitude, vous savez? 1 am not in practice. I 
should want to spend several hours with these docu- 
ments if they are to be of any real service to me, and 
therefore to France. You would be agreeable to entrust 
them to me for some days, Monsieur?” 

“I am afraid not,” replied Baird, dropping his eyes to 
the ground. “They are very valuable to me. So to speak 
my passport to a new position of dignity in France. You 
will understand my meaning, mon Général?” 

“But I should be able to find you a position, I am 
sure,” replied the General, though neither eagerness nor 
irritation was concealed from his tones. “That would 
be your recompense. It would be my clear duty, Mon- 
sier,’ he continued in protest. “I should be bound by 
every point of the code of honour.” 

“I think I may be permitted to explain,” suggested 
Dubois, joining the two others. “I have given General 
Bonhomme but a very sketchy account of your posi- 
tion, Major Baird. He does not know that your assets 
are few; and perhaps he does not fully realize, as do I 
myself from long years of experience, that no man can 
be politically effective in France without the backing of 
finance. I have put it perhaps rather crudely. But I sug- 
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gest the most useful form of recompense for someone in 
Major Baird’s position would be by payment for the 
loan of these plans. They represent his best work. I trust 
I have not troubled you, Major, by so frank a state- 
ment?” 

“I am most grateful to you for relieving me of such 
_ embarrassment,” agreed Baird. “Desirous as I am of serv- 
ing France and of accepting your offer of employment 
with gratitude as I would, also, I realize that there might 
be complications with our own Staff, and for the pres- 
ent I must shape my own plans. To that end, which the 
Deputy Dubois will tell you is at present wholly politi- 
cal, I need money. The supply of funds will therefore 
serve both France, and myself.” 

‘‘Admirably put,” assented General Bonhomme. “Have 
you any sum in mind?” 

“I think I can arrange this matter, General,” sug- 
gested Dubois. “You and I will be dining at my flat a 
little later. I have other guests who are known to us 
both. I suggest that Major Baird should join us at din- 
ner, bringing the plans with him. Between us, I think we 
could arrange for the necessary sum. May I suggest fifty 
thousand francs?” 

“Monsieur!” exclaimed Baird, with mock surprise. He 
laughed. “I could sell these plans to the German cana 
bassy for five hundred thousand francs!” 

“But you would not!” cried Bonhomme with alarm, 
an anxiety which Baird well knew was prompted not by 
the suggestion of treachery but by fear that he might 
carry the threat into execution and that he and his 
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friend would lose their own rich reward. “Of course 
not! But, remember, France is poor, and we have no 
central fund, as has an authoritarian State for the provi- 
sion of services of this kind. ‘The money must be found 
from private pockets. But, Dieu merci! there are yet 
men in France ready to serve her interests to their own 
private disadvantage. I agree the offer may have been 
too small and I am anxious fully to accommodate you. 
Let us say, therefore, one hundred thousand francs. And © 
an outright sale, Monsieur. You have no further copies?” . 

“Certainly not!” replied Baird with simulated anger, 
“I desire to serve France, and myself. I will sell you the 
plans for the figure named.” 

Bonhomme caught the eye of the Deputy who nod- 
ded his assent. 

“Very well,” replied the former. “You will of course 
permit = to scrutinize the documents before making 
payment.” 

“Us?” asked Baird with innocence. “This must be a 
secret matter. We have spoken in complete confidence. 
Whose assent also is necessary? I cannot permit these 
_plans to be examined by others. The Deputy Dubois I 
know. Your own probity is guaranteed by your high 
position in the Army. But... 

“I will explain,” replied Bonhomme. “Some of us of 
the higher Staff are not quite convinced that your Gov- 
ernment has been frank with us. It was so during the 
last war, you may remember, and led to friction and 
sometimes to disaster on the battlefield. That we now 
desire to avoid at all costs. For some time I have been 
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trying to obtain a copy of the Orders and plans issued 
by your War Office in order to check them with those 
governing our own arrangements in France. For this 
purpose, I have used various authorities and persons. 
The most important of these will meet tonight at the 
flat of the Deputy Dubois.” 

“I have asked Monsieur Bastin,” intercepted Dubois. 
“A business man from Alsace, a great patriot, Monsieur, 
who has his own special grudge against the Germans. It 
is he who has financed my little group. . . .” 

“Your Committee of Public Safety,” suggested Baird. 

“A most apt description, Monsieur,’ acknowledged 
Dubois, with a grin. “We were again to discuss ways 
and means and he has travelled specially to Paris for one 
day in order to assist us. A lady, Suzanne Morin, has 
also been of great help in interesting and sounding pos- 
sible supporters. She will join us after dinner; and she 
telephoned me to say that she would bring an American 
professor, now in Paris, whose sympathies are wholly 
with our cause. I was a little doubtful of the desirability 
of a fresh intrusion but am now delighted that it is so. 
It is Monsieur Bastin who will be responsible primarily 
for the finance. Quite properly, as a business man, he 
will want some verification of the plans by an independ- 
ent witness, especially one familiar with the English 
tongue of which Monsieur Bastin has but a bowing ac- 
quaintance.” 

“Admurable! Splendid!” muttered General Bonhomme 
rising and rubbing his hands together with satisfaction. 
“We shall be able to complete it tonight.” He pulled a 
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large silk handkerchief from his pocket and mopped 
his brow. “I am relieved. I shall not be required to pro- 
duce any of my own papers at all. Dubois, you are a_ 
genius! I was scared to death with the thought that I 
should have to get those papers from the Ministére de la 
Guerre, by hook or by crook. But now, everything is 
easy. Ah! Pardon, Monsieur Baird. I had forgotten. You 
see, Monsieur Bastin expects great things from me, and 
with his power behind me, I may well find myself Chief 
of Staff, but if I had failed him tonight, it would not 
have turned out well at all. Thanks to you, Monsieur, 
and to the arrangements of my very good friend, the 
Deputy Dubois, we shall be able to show to Monsieur 
Bastin full value for his money.” He puffed his chest 
with pride. “I myself will explain the military details to 
Monsieur Bastin with your assistance, Major Baird.” 
While Robert Baird was entertaining the Deputy and 
the General at the studio, Colonel Grant had returned 
to his hotel and changed into evening dress, leaving 
shortly before the dinner hour for Weber’s. He glanced 
hurriedly round the restaurant and, observing that his 
nephew had not yet arrived, took a seat in a corner. He 
had not long to wait before his eye caught sight of a 
familiar figure, goatee beard, hornrimmed spectacles, a : 
Tuxedo dining suit, soft-fronted shirt, and the loud voice 
of an American exerting himself to command the French 
tongue, his flow intermingled with English words where 
his vocabulary was lacking, and on his arm a woman of 
unusual beauty, most splendidly attired. Instantly Grant 
recognized Professor Russell Hampson of the Cincin- 
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nati University, U.S.A., and his companion as Suzanne 
Morin, whose imperious manner, acknowledged by the 
obsequious staff, suggested that she was not unknown 
at Weber’s. Suzanne was in the highest spirits, and if the 
waiters thought therefrom that she had caught a wealthy 
flat for the evening, she at least was conscious that she 
would be well repaid for the evening’s amusement. And, 
as she was first, and all the time, a business woman whose 
arts of entertainment and seduction were her stock in 
trade, she might well permit the ripple of her laughter 
to lubricate the uneasy flow of conversation, for tonight 
she was to earn good money and plenty of it. 

Mr. Mortimer Gray knew Suzanne well. It was he 
who had asked her to entertain the Professor, one of his 
own most distinguished clients, and to introduce him to 
colleagues of the Left Wing of politics, especially to 
Monsieur le Député Dubois. It was Suzanne who had 
conceived of the brilliant plan of taking the Professor 
to the Deputy Dubois’ flat for the purpose of translat- 
ing or explaining the plans which the Deputy and Gen- 
eral Bonhomme had promised to hand over to her friend 
who spoke French so faultlessly, with contacts at the 
German Embassy, but whose identity she had never dis- 
covered. She had met Professor Russell Hampson for the 
first time the night before, and, frankly, had considered 
him a bore, who talked interminably of Liberty, Equal- 
ity and Fraternity and as a diversion of his own Pro- 
fessorship, which apparently concerned itself with the 
habits of deep-sea fish, the data for which had been sup- 
plied by Mr. Mortimer, though the Professor’s halting 
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French never seemed to make the subject matter en- 
tirely clear to Suzanne. 

The Professor beamed around him, as he should, with 
so resplendent a fish from deep waters well tucked up 
underneath his arm, when his wandering gaze met the 
eyes of Colonel Grant. The temptation to a man of Mr. 
Lothian’s temperament to wink was, as he said later, 
almost overpowering, but his gaze swept on, passing 
from Grant with a stony stare. If the Professor bored 
Suzanne, he paid well for her company and for the in- 
troduction she was about to contribute. And, being a 
bore, with limited interests confined to his deep-sea re- 
searches and political bugle-call, Suzanne, as is the custom 
of her kind, had | instantly summed him up as a safe man, 
who would do as he was bid and revel in the opportu- 
nity of expounding to an audience. The whole plan 
dovetailed like a well-made box. The two visitors sat 
down with a view of the restaurant, while Suzanne 
ordered the most exotic menu which her well-trained 
mind could devise. But, as this was a night for cool 
heads, she confined the wine order to a bottle of Beaune, 
to be followed, of course, by cognac from an ancient 
bottle when the Professor lit his cigar and paid the bill, 
from which Suzanne next oy would take her com- 
mission. 

Colonel Grant kept an occasional eye upon their 
table, which contributed its quiet amusement until, a 
little later, he saw his nephew enter and proceed to a 
reserved table at which he took his seat and then pro- 
ceeded to look around him. As James Monro made him- 
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self comfortable, Grant moved away behind him, and 
came to his elbow. 

“Have you got the ring?” he asked quietly. 

“My God, I’m glad to see you, Uncle. Where are you 
dining?” 

“With you,” replied Grant. “I hope you’ve ordered 
a feast.” 

“I have, with a vengeance,” Grant was assured. 

“Then, while we dine, I have a scheme to put to you, 
young fellow,” said Grant. “It looks as if we’re rather 
out of the picture. Not that I mind: I’ve had my day. 
But I want you to play a part, though I wouldn’t for 
worlds interfere with anything Lothian has arranged. 
He’s been a perfect genius. You’ve seen him tonighe, 
eh?” 

Monro winked one eye and gave a knowing nod. 

“All right, me lad. Let’s eat and drink. Then we'll be 
merry. I’ve cast you for the best rdle of all.” 

After a most excellent dinner, which Grant in these 
latter days of rationing and so many deficiencies could 
never recall without a pang amounting to remorse, the 
Colonel opened up his plot to his nephew. He explained 
it as a little side-show, a kind of ‘Dunster Force” as 
spice to the main project, but none the less, if success- 
ful, of high value to the general campaign. 

“You're sure you've got that engagement ring, James?” 

“Yes. a aa 

“And you're quite sure you mean to make a serious 
bid for Yvonne?” 

“Just crazy about her!” replied James with enthusi- 
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asm. “I’ve scarcely slept since I last saw her; and to think 
of that swine, von Durkheim, making all the running, 
not even with a sword in hand, but a blasted paint 
brush.” ‘ 

“Ssh! You mustn’t be vindictive, my lad. He’s a damn 
good painter. But, after tonight, if you play your cards 
properly, you won’t have to bother about Henri Bastin 
again.” Grant bent towards his companion and whis- 
pered: “One moment. There they go. Suzanne and our 
little friend. Off to join the party. Now listen. Some 
time later on, von Durkheim will leave the flat and re- 
turn, I expect, to the German Embassy. He’ll have the 
plans in his pocket. Unless I’m mistaken, he’ll be alone. 
Neither Dubois nor General Bonhomme will want to 
be seen in his company and there’s no one else. From 
Durkheim’s point of view, also, it will be best for him 
to travel alone straight back to safety. It’s only a short 
distance and he’s no reason whatever to suspect that 
anyone knows of the meeting outside those present. 
Right! You, me lad, are going to give von Durkheim 
the shock of his life.” 

“TI see. Steal the plans, what?” asked Monro. 

“My God,” exclaimed Grant with an expression of 
despair. “After all these years I’ve wasted on you! Noth- 
ing of the kind! The one thing I’m anxious for von 
Durkheim to do is to take our dope back for his own 
Staff’s consumption. It'll make them very sick indeed 
later on. Hang onto that! No. Your role is to make sure 
of securing Yvonne. That’s what you want more than 
anything else in the world, isn’t 1t?” 
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Monro nodded his assent. “It’s a damn nice ring any- 
how.” 

“Now, it’s no compliment when I say you're a highly 
presentable lad, and it was the Préfet of Amiens who 


- suggested you might pass as Clark Gable.” 


“Damn you, Uncle!” growled Monro. 

“Very much to the point as you will see in a minute. 
Von Durkheim has arranged to go to the Chateau 
Meraumont tomorrow morning. Yvonne told me so her- 
self. That would cut you out, James. They’re going to 
be married on the dot! ...” 

“Good God!” 

“But, unless I very much mistake the calibre of my 
nephew it’s not going to happen. And why? Because 
James Monro’s going to make hay of von Durkheim 
after he leaves the flat and before he reaches the Ger- 
man Embassy. By the time you’ve finished with him, he 
ought to look a shade worse than Charles Laughton as 
the ‘Hunchback of Notre Dame.’ Beat him up!” 

“When do we start?” asked Monro eagerly. 

“Now,” replied Grant, who signalled a waiter for the 
bill. “But understand this: you are to do nothing to pre- 
vent von Durkheim reaching the Embassy with the 
precious plans. You must be sure you do not attract the 
attention of the police, and at least this is in your favour 
that von Durkheim will not wish to appear in any kind 
of police proceedings or to be delayed on his journey. 
You must be sure that you do nothing involving your 
arrest. That is to say you must choose your method, 
time, and place in strict fulfilment of these conditions. 
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Coshy, who is now waiting outside the flat in the Rue 
Lafayette may be able to help you. Further, you must 
do nothing, either of you, to let von Durkheim suppose 
you are Englishmen. That would put him on his guard, 
and it might be supposed that the assault was with the 
_ object of recapturing the plans. Counter-espionage, you 
understand. If the Germans thought the War Office had 
any suspicion that the Allied Defence Plans had been 
sold to them, they’d assume that we’d rehash the whole 
plan. We want them to think our plan has been sold to 
them in secrecy.” 

“Yes, of course,” replied James Monro. “Otherwise 
the whole scheme is a flop.” 

“Quite right. Therefore, before you do anything else,” 
continued Grant, inspecting the bill and handing the 
waiter notes which included a handsome tip, “change 
your togs. Get yourself up as an Apache or any kind of 
French cut-throat, talk the dirtiest gutter French you 
know all the time, and make sure that if you use him 
Coshy doesn’t open his mouth from beginning to the 
end. Take no risks in respect of the major campaign, 
and if you can’t pull it off tonight, you may have a 
chance tomorrow if and when von Durkheim reaches 
Meraumont. But, my God! Id like you to reset the 
stage for Yvonne. So, off you go and best of luck.” 

Colonel Grant was far too well known a figure to 
play any part in such an escapade much as he would 
have liked to do. He knew only too well that a General 
cannot lead the shock troops and must await at head 
quarters the results of the plans he has devised. 


CHAPTER XI 


In Deep Waters 


WHILE GRANT AND HIS NEPHEW dined at Weber’s, the 
Deputy Dubois had welcomed both von Durkheim and 
General Bonhomme at his flat, and had introduced Ma- 
jor Baird to the former. Dinner was an ordeal for Baird 
who was bombarded with questions, but, so far, kept 
the carefully prepared plans safe in his breast pocket. 
Nevertheless, von Durkheim was as intrigued as had 
been General Bonhomme. When dinner was over the 
men retired to Dubois’ study, and, prompted by the 
Deputy, Baird laid the plans on the table. 

“T understand,” he said to von Durkheim, “that you 
are a business man, Monsieur Bastin. General Bonhomme 
is quite clear that these plans are for sale. I make no 
apology for putting the matter so bluntly.” 

“That is understood,” replied von Durkheim shortly. 
“This is a matter of business. The agreed price was...” 
he turned to the Deputy. | 

“Two hundred thousand francs,” said the latter. 


Von Durkheim withdrew a bundle of notes of high 
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denomination from his pocket, and proceeded to count 
them, as he did so, laying them upon the table. 

When the count was complete, he said to the Deputy: 

“Before I hand over the notes and complete the deal, 
I understand you had arranged for an independent ex- 
pert, fluent in English, to verify the authenticity of the 
plans?” | 

“Quite so,” replied Dubois with alacrity. “Professor 
Russell Hampson of Cincinnati University 1s coming 
with our mutual friend, MademoiseWe Morin, for this 
special purpose.” He glanced at the clock. “They should: 
be here any minute now.” 

“Is the Professor familiar with the purport of these 
plans?” asked von Durkheim. 

“Oh, no,” said the General. “That of course would 
never do, Monsieur Bastin. I am anxious also that Major 
Baird should have every assurance on that point. I will 
explain. Suzanne Morin is an agent employed by our own 
Intelligence Service. Most discreet, and Monsteur le 
Député and I know her very well,” he laughed, “and 
Monsieur Bastin, too. A rare visitor to Paris must have 
his relaxations, you know! She was specially charged with 
the mission of finding an expert to attend tonight’s meet- 
ing, and, being a young woman of intelligence as well as 
of discretion, she selected this American Professor, a stu- 
dent of politics, as well as of the habits of deep-sea fish, 
I understand, friendly to the political cause so ably es- 
poused by Monsieur le Député Dubois.” 

“Suzanne assures me,” continued Dubois, taking up 
the tale, “that the Professor is a bore. His interests are 
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confined exclusively to his researches and to revolution- 
ary democracy.” 

“Then if he will confine himself to the subject in hand 
here, translations where desired and a general opinion as 
to the authenticity of the documents,” said the German, 
“T think there will be no more to be said. Meanwhile, I 
will count out the fund which I have agreed to place at 
your disposal, Monsieur Dubois, and I propose to lay the 
amounts in question on the side table, so that when we 
are finished we can conclude the business transaction 
without further talk.” 

Von Durkheim counted out a further pile of notes, 
and, tearing a sheet from a pad of paper, wrote the name 
of General Bonhomme. 

“You, of course, accept final responsibility for the au- 
thenticity of the plans, General?” asked von Durkheim. 

“Certainly,” replied the General. “I am entirely famil- 
iar with their content and have been most carefully 
through them with Major Baird.” 

“Good!” replied the German. “Then while I proceed 
will you please write a covering note to that effect, stat- 
ing what you have just said to me?” 

“But . . .” expostulated the General, huge beads of 
sweat welling up onto his forehead. “I scarcely think that 
necessary. I cannot...” 

“Please!” replied von Durkheim, his eyes hardening. 
“There is a desk, pen and paper. I am anxious to com- 
plete. You, I know. Major Baird is a stranger. I must 
have these papers under the signature of the proper 
French authority—yourself.” 
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General rose and crossed to the desk, before which he 
seated himself heavily, and wrote. 

As the German was counting out the final wad of 
notes, destined for the refreshment of the Deputy Du- 
bois, the faint sound of a bell was heard. The Deputy 
went at once to the door, reappearing a moment later. 

“Mademoiselle Morin and the Professor,” he whis- 
pered. “Are you quite ready, Monsieur Bastin?” 

Von Durkheim signalled his assent with a wave of the 
hand. The Deputy withdrew and a moment later Su- 
zanne, followed by the Professor, was shown into the 
room. 

“Tt is a very great privilege to meet you, Monsieur 
Dubois,” said the Professor standing back from his host 
as if to inspect a trophy and speaking in a mixture of 
fierce Americanese seasoned with a few words of French. 
“Your name, Monsieur, is a household word among my 
countrymen.” | 

“Let me introduce you to my friends,” replied Dubois 
suavely. 

The Professor shook hands. 

“You are English?” he asked of Baird. “That is better. 
You will be able to assist me and to translate if I am not 
understood?” 

“With pleasure,” replied Baird. 

The Professor turned again to the Deputy Dubois. 
“You will forgive me if I have been unable to recollect 
the names of your friends?” He chuckled. “I never can 
remember names, except of course those of my own 
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studies. My researches include both vertebrates and in- 
vertebrates. Most fascinating. I came over to Paris to see 
some specimens of the elasmobranchs. They are vivipa- 
rous by habit, as you may know. The methods of 
breathing and the heart action of deep-sea fish differ 
from those more familiar, those pleasant things we find 
in restaurants. Ha! Ha! If I am not understood, Mister, 
ah, Bird, no, Beard, please translate.” 

Von Durkheim sighed heavily. 

“But,” continued the Professor without pausing. “Mon- 
sieur le Député would prefer me to speak of those match- 
less watchwords of the Republic—Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity. I shall return to my country having met the 
foremost champion of France, a fighter for Freedom! 
_ And you, sir,” he returned to General Bonhomme, “if I 
mistake not, you are a General. A fighter, too! It is good 
to find such a one in the company of the Deputy Du- 
bois... .” 

“Please tell the Professor,” said Dubois hastily to Baird, 
“not to mention the presence of a General at my flat. 
The Professor will be sympathetic, I know; and will un- 
derstand. Soldiers may play no part in politics.” 

Baird explained the point, adding, ““The General, who 
is not very familiar with the English language, would be 
glad if you would be good enough to glance over some 
plans, of course in strict confidence, and give your 
views as to their authenticity.” 

“T am flattered,” replied the Professor. | 

“I would not like to take up your professional time, 
Professor,” said the General, “especially on a visit of this 
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character, but if you will accept a small fee, let us say 
of two thousand francs, for your trouble, I would feel 
under no less obligation to you.” 

“In the circumstances,” replied the Professor, “a very 
proper suggestion. I am accustomed to large fees for my 
lectures, and, though my attendance here is not quite of 
that character, recompense for my professional time will 
not come amiss. My most recent investigations have 
brought me to a depth of two thousand five hundred 
fathoms . . . prodigious, gentlemen, prodigious . . . and 
I have proved that the bottom of the Atlantic possesses 
an abundant and characteristic invertebrate fauna. The 
Mediterranean which I came over to Europe to in- 
vestigate is singularly unfavourable to life at great 
depths. .. .” 

“Life will not be favourable to us at this level if we 
don’t get to business,” murmured the General, produc- 
ing the plans and laying them before Professor Russell 
Hampson. 

“This great contrast between the fauna of the Atlan- 
tic and the Mediterranean is due to the fact that all the 
deeper parts of the latter are covered by a deposit of 
exceedingly fine mud, brought down by the Rhone, the 
Nile and other rivers, deadly, gentlemen, absolutely 
deadly, to the respiratory action of the breathing ap- 
paratus known as the gills,” continued the Professor 
breathlessly as if himself as deficient as the hapless Medi- 
terranean invertebrate fauna. “The specimens of elasmo- 
branchs which I have been examining in Paris are there- 
fore of the highest scientific interest. . . .” 
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“These plans, Professor,” exclaimed General Bon- 
homme impatiently. 

“Yes, yes,” responded Russell Hampson. “They are 
of what?” 

He readjusted his glasses and, glancing round at his 
audience, bent his head close to the papers. 

“Ah, I see,” he continued after a pause. “Military 
plans. Quite outside my sphere, Messieurs. Not even 
submarines penetrate to the depths at which I work. 
Quite sacrosanct! Yet war is not unknown at such 
levels. We know of mighty battles between tube-worms 
and sea-squirts, polyzoa and shell-fish. Ah! There is the 
signature surely of Mr. Walter Hickson. Most interest- 
ing. I had the honour to be introduced to him some 
years ago when he honoured the Senate of my Faculty 
with a visit. He was then, or more properly had been, 
Secretary of Education in the British Government. He 
now runs the Department of War. Most fortunate. Be- 
fore I return to the States I had hoped to renew my 
‘acquaintance with him in England .. .” 

Von Durkheim, who had now risen and was eagerly 
bending over the Professor’s shoulder, started and ex- 
claimed, “So you are going to England, Monsieur?” 

The Professor glanced up at his interlocutor, his mag- 
nified eyes blinking innocently as he blandly replied. 

“Unfortunately not. I cannot afford the time. My re- 
searches into the abyssal fauna of the Mediterranean will 
not unfortunately permit, while I am hoping to learn 
more, far more, of the Republican movement from the 
Deputy Dubois. No, no, I have not the time.” 


*. 
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Von Durkheim sighed heavily with contentment and 
relief. | 

“Nevertheless,” continued the Professor, “it is a pleas- 
ure even to meet the signature of Walter Hickson.” 

“Is the signature authentic?” asked General Bon- 
homme. 

“Why, of course,” replied the Professor. “I have a 
correspondence with this gentleman. I was President of 
the Faculty in the year of his visit.” 

“Then, shall we go through the papers?” asked Gen- 
eral Bonhomme of von Durkheim. 

“T hardly think that necessary,” replied the latter. “I 
would, however, like to check up the Professor’s iden- 
tity. Have you a book of reference, Monsieur Dubois, 
or,” he whispered, “shall I ask my Embassy for par- 
ticulars?”’ 

“I have many American contacts,” explained Dubois, 
“and you will find reference to Professor Russell Hamp- 
son in this Year Book, not quite up to date, but suffi- 
cient for our purposes.” He reached down a book from 
the packed library of reference books. “H...H... 
Hampson ... Hampson, Russell. Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Scientific adviser to the United . 
States Government Commission in the Straits of Flor- 
ida, 1926; Member of the Academy of Sciences, Paris; 
Loftus Marshall lecturer, University of Oxford, 1931; 
Scientific adviser to the Mediterranean Telegraph Com- 
pany; and so on. There are two columns of the Profes- 
sor’s attainments and activities . . .” 


“T think we have had enough,” responded the Gen- 
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eral gloomily while Mr. Lothian Gray, enjoying every 
moment of his masquerade, beamed around the table. 
“A most distinguished man. Have you ever been in Ger- 
many, Monsieur le Professeur?” he continued in English. 

“Germany!” demanded the Professor with indigna- 
tion. “Why should I go to Germany? They know noth- 
ing of the deep seas and as for politics seem content to 
fish in the shallowest of waters. Nietzsche, Heine, Hegel, 
bore me to tears. Their scientific works are long-winded. 
They are a half-educated, emotional, people without 
charm. All bowels and wind, gentlemen. No, I have not 
been in Germany.” 

Von Durkheim’s brows darkened. “But you are inter- 
ested in politics?” he asked, as Baird translated. 

“Yes, yes indeed, yes,” replied the Professor, fixing 
the German with his eyes. “But only politics, like those 
of my scientific researches, which are profound. This 
Hitler is the shallowest of persons, swimming in shallow 
waters like a shark, and as dangerous. These military 
plans are of course for the protection of France, Mes- 
sieurs? I am glad to have been of some service to you, 
General. I can see at a glance that they have been the 
subject of much labour. ‘Labor omnia vincit’ as the 
classics have it. Under the authority of Mr. Walter 
Hickson, I should expect nothing else. And now, Mon- 
sieur Dubois, will you be good enough to favour me 
with your views upon current European politics?” 

“Another time, I beg you,” replied Dubois. “I am 
most glad to have had the privilege of your acquaint- 
ance and will hope to meet you again shortly. ‘The Gen- 
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eral has business to transact.” He rose and going to his 
desk drew out notes for two thousand francs. “I am de- 
lighted to have met you, Professor, and must now bid 
you au revoir. Mademoiselle Morin will no doubt be 
charmed to escort you to supper. I must apologize for 
the termination of so interesting a meeting.” 

Once outside the flat, Mr. Lothian Gray turned to 
his companion. 

“Here you are, sweetie,” he said. “Take the dough. 
But may God help you if you ever breath a word about 
my visit. Get me?” 

“Oui, I understand what you mean,” replied the girl, 
raising a pretty finger to her lips and shaking it vig- 
orously. | 

“O.K., honey,” pursued Lothian. “Don’t you forget.” 
He laughed. “It wouldn’t do for it to be said a learned 
Professor of Cincinnati University had been gadding 
about Paris. So, now, scram!”’ 

“Mats, Monsieur, you come for souper, yes?” 

“No, Miss, just you find a boy-friend and cut me out. 
I’m through.” 

They descended the stairs together and on reaching 
the footway Lothian called a cab, and put the girl 
inside. 

“Au revoir, honey, and be as good as you can.” 

The cab disappeared down the Rue Lafayette to- 
wards the lights of the Place de Opéra, the Professor 
gazing after it. An ill-dressed man of immense height 
and heavily built lurched into him as he stood uncer- 
tainly watching the retreating cab. 
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“Everything O.K., Guv’nor?” asked the familiar voice 
of Coshy Durston. 

“Like a duck on a pond,” whispered Lothian. “And 
the money! Huh! Packets of it. Both the General and 
Dubois have lifted a fortune. Any news?”’ 

“Young Monro’s hanging about,” replied Coshy 
darkly. “There he is across the street in that archway. 
The Colonel’s orders, he says. I’m to be at call in case 
I’m wanted. And you’ve let that bird go, Mr. Lothian. 
Seems a pity, don’t 1t?” 

Lothian grinned. “T’ll be getting back to the studio. 
We’ve got to clean up tonight, so I'll get things ready. 
Don’t get up to mischief, Coshy.” 

“Tl be seeing you,” murmured Coshy, lurching away 
as Lothian hailed a cab. 

Coshy crossed the street and leaned against a pillar 
beside Monro. 

“The old man’s pulled it off a treat,” he whispered. 

“All right,” said Monro softly. “I’m going that side 
to wait for friend Durkheim.” 

“Cheerio!” laughed Coshy quietly. 

About a quarter of an hour later, as Monro listened 
intently at the foot of the steps leading to Dubois’ flat, 
he heard a door open, voices and then steps. Two 
men were approaching, talking quietly together. They 
stopped on the stairway, then one began to descend. 
Monro flattened himself against the wall. The new- 
comer hastened into the street, and stood, glancing this 
way and that. There was no one immediately in sight, 
though farther down the street there were people stroll- 
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ing in the Spring night and the lights of a motor vehicle 
glittered upon the shop windows. The sound. of dance 
music from a radio set broke the monotony of the city’s 
roar of traffic. Monro studied his man for an instant. It 
was von Durkheim. From his hiding place, Monro 
leaped upon him, muffling the man’s cries with a hand 
grasping his mouth. Monro forced his victim backwards, 
knee in his back, and threw him upon the ground. Von 
Durkheim shouted, his cries again to be smothered as 
Monro pounded his face, and tore at his clothes. The 
sound of hurrying footsteps could now he heard from 
the stairway. Monro whistled shrilly. He heard the 
sound of Coshy’s heavy boots thudding across the road. 
A moment later the tall dark figure loomed beside him. 
A second later, the figure of General Bonhomme ap- 
peared. Detaching one hand from the struggling figure 
in his grip, while pouring out the fiercest gutter in- 
vective in French, he motioned Coshy to tackle the 
General. 

A swift message made its signal in Coshy’s brain. 
“Money, packets of it. Both the General and Dubois 
have lifted a fortune.” He seized the fleshy figure and 
walloped the wind from it as he might from a child’s 
balloon. As the old man sagged to the ground, Coshy 
plunged his hand into his pockets, one after the other. 
The third produced a crackling wad, a familiar feeling, 
and Coshy let the body drop onto the stone paving, re- 
turning to Monro’s side. 

“Fim!” exclaimed the latter, dragging at von Durk- 
heim’s gold watch-chain, as furnishing for the motive 
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of highway robbery. Von Durkheim groaned. The Gen- 
eral sat up and looked about him. James Monro ran 
from the passage entrance, followed by Coshy. The two 
turned into the street. They walked sedately away from 
the scene: some persons were approaching on the other 
side of the street. A moment later the General cried out. 
Those on the other side of the street halted. 

“Voleur! Au voleur!”’ cried the General in a frenzy. 
“Thief! Stop thief!” 

“Scram!”’ muttered Coshy hoarsely. 

They ran down a side turning, sped on, doubled, 
ducked into an archway, waited a moment, listened, ran 
on, doubled again, and, Heaven be praised, a taxi. “To 
the Place de l’Opera.” Later, “Now to the Gare du 
Nord.” That meant passing the flat in the Rue Lafayette. 
“One moment,” as the cab came near to the flat. The 
driver slowed down. Another cab stood at the kerb. 
‘There was a small crowd. Von Durkheim was being 
assisted into the cab. The General mopped his brow 
with his huge silk handkerchief. He was talking volubly 
in a high pitched voice. Then sudden silence as he was 
drawn into the cab. Von Durkheim would have to set- 
tle with his General again. The last thing he wanted was 
a scene. “4 la Gare!’ Monro’s cab sped forward. Monro 
overpaid the driver, leaped as if urgent to catch a train, 
followed by Coshy, and disappeared into the crowd. 
They crossed the station, passing booking offices and 
crowded platforms, and came again to the street. An- 
other cab and back to the studio. | 

The time was a quarter to twelve, as they entered. 
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“Pulled it off?” asked Grant as Monro entered. 

“Made hay of him!” replied his nephew. “And Coshy 
trussed up old Bonhomme. . . .” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Coshy indignantly. “Gentle 
as a lamb I was. But, to make quite sure, the role of 
Apaches came nicely into the picture, as evidence, I 
brought back something for the till.”” He placed a hand 
in an inner pocket and pulled out a thick bundle of 
notes. “Yours, Mr. Lothian. I haven’t had time to count 
"em yet.” 

He handed them to Lothian who counted out the sum. 

“Five hundred thousand francs. Roughly two thou- 
sand pounds, rather more at the present rate of ex- 
change. Good!” 

“Where’s Baird?” asked Monro. 

“Not yet returned,” said Grant. “That gives the studio 
an alibi. I shall leave him in Paris for a few days, with 
your permission, Lothian. James and I will get off to 
Amiens early. We'll doss down for the night here. And 
I suppose you'll be getting back to London, Lothian?” 

“T simply must have one more talk with Dubois,” re- 
plied Lothian. “He thinks I’m the world’s worst bore. I 
said my piece about the damned deep seas to perfection. 
My brother, Mr. Mortimer . . . you know my brother? 
Of course! ... My brother put over the dope without 
fault. Why, they were so impressed they turned me up 
in an American Directory.” 

“I don’t quite see how you worked the Professor 
racket, Lothian,” remarked Grant. “Supposing von Durk- 
heim checks up and finds he’s been had for a mug eh?” 
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“Now that’s just where Mr. Mortimer is infallible,” 
replied Lothian. “Safe as the Bank of England. The genu- 
ine article, that is to say Professor Russell Hampson, is a 
client of ours. Mortimer’s pigeon. Old Hampson wanted 
to have some pictures made of the specimens in the 
Natural History Museum, stuffed sponges or whatever 
they do. He advertised. Mortimer never misses an artistic 
chance. He replied. Around comes the Professor to the 
office. ‘Investigators,’ says he. We found him a tame 
artist, miniature painter out of work, who delivered the 
goods, and we gave the old man introductions to all the 
best authorittes in his line, just using the contacts we 
have. Russell Hampson is now in London. A great friend 
of the British Government. He’s been advising the au- 
thorities on cable communications in the event of war. 
Funny things might happen to them, even in deep seas. 
Of course he gave us a call. It was Mortimer who pro- 
posed the trip to Paris. Hampson wouldn’t face it, but 
said if we took his name in vain he wouldn’t blow the 
gaff and would stick to any reasonable tale we told him. 
So I’m safe to have another talk with Dubois, Colonel. 
I want to express proper horror at the dastardly attack 
upon the General and Monsieur Bastin. You took a bit 
of a chance with your side show?” 

“T always take chances, Lothian,” laughed Grant, “and 
back my luck. Napoleon used to ask if a General was 
‘lucky.’ By that he meant, was he a bit of a devil? was 
he daring? Not rash, mark you, but, having weighed the 
odds carefully, after thought, reflexion, judgment, would 
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his General take the bold decision, and then direct its 
issues? So I took a lucky chance.” 

“And pulled it off again,” laughed Coshy, with a nod 
towards the notes. 

The door suddenly opened to admit Robert Baird. 

“What the hell?” he exclaimed. “I came from the flat 
and found pandemonium on the pavement. Old Bon- 
homme had been robbed and von Durkheim beaten up.” | 

Grant pointed to the bundle of notes on the table. 

Baird laughed as if his sides would split. “I almost 
guessed as much, sir. And they think it was footpads. 
Von Durkheim was bleeding like a pig, an eye bunged 
up, and his false teeth rattling like a skeleton. But he 
assured me the plans were safe. I'll back him for one of 
Goring’s special medals. As he got into the cab his breast 
puffed with pride, but the General was weeping. Such 
a scene! Von Durkheim dragged the old buffer in be- 
side him to avoid a scandal. Laugh! I’ve never laughed 
so much in all my life! Let’s have a drink and a bite and 
tell me the story.” 

“That can wait,” replied Grant yawning. “We're for 
shut-eye. An early start. You and Lothian can talk over 
old times tomorrow after we’re gone.” 

The following day, in the early afternoon, a painter 
sat beside the path which runs along the river bank at 
Picquigny. He was bowed over his work and screened 
from the path by his canvas, his head hidden by a wide- 
brimmed hat. He would not ordinarily have attracted 
notice, for Picquigny is renowned as a centre for artists 
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as it is for anglers, but he was the only one of his profes- 
sion along the river side, and close observation would 
have revealed the fact that he was an amateur. The word 
‘amateur’ scarcely conveys a right impression, for a closer 
scrutiny of both the man and his work showed a face of 
distracted annoyance, a hand which made mud of his 
pigments and applied them to the canvas with most un- 
pleasant effects. But the painter was at any rate pertina- 
cious and continued at his labours with tense application, 
pausing only sometimes to look hurriedly both ways 
along the river bank, and then to pursue his uncongenial 
task with growing grief and fury. 

The painter was none other than James Monro, in- 
stalled to replace his victim of the previous night, and 
thus to play Romeo to his Juliet for whose approach he 
so anxiously looked. It was the early afternoon, the tme 
appointed for the rendez-vous between Yvonne de Haute- 
cloque and the man known as Henri Bastin. James Monro 
had collected his traps from the studio provided by 
Etienne Ponsot where he had spent the night, and while 
Colonel Grant lunched at the celebrated Angler’s Café in 
the village, his car parked in its yard, his nephew waited 
for the arrival of Yvonne, who, as Grant knew and had 
informed his nephew, had arranged the river side as the 
trysting place. 

The landscape itself made but poor progress, the 
painter struggling with the oleaginous pigments, which, 
under his inexperienced hand, refused to provide even a 
suggestion of the myriad tones and colour subtleties of 
running water, or of the poplars delicately etched against 
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the sky and reflected in the river. Only the drawing 
showed any kind of competence but the hard outlines, 
so diligently yet frantically painted on the canvas sur- 
face, had made the growing picture already abhorrent 
to the artistic eye. As with each brush smear the picture 
became less and less like the lovely scene whose beauties 
James could fully appreciate, he groaned and prayed for 
the appearance of the Juliet who would relieve him from 
such penance. At last, he heard the ring of hooves upon 
the pathway and soon, sinking even lower behind his 
canvas, he saw the lissome, graceful figure of his dreams, 
riding at walking pace along the river bank towards 
him. She passed by with scarcely a glance at his bowed 
figure, riding erect, her face, as he saw from beneath the 
brim of his hat when she passed, serene and composed. 
She rode some distance out of sight and then returned 
along the path. Again, Yvonne disappeared and then 
halted for some while. When she returned, James saw 
that she had dismounted and walked beside her horse, 
leading him to where he was seated. She passed, then 
turned towards him and asked. 

“Have you seen another painter, Monsieur?” 

“Non, Mademoiselle,” replied James. “Je suis sew.” 

The girl thanked him and walked on for a little way 
and then remounted and put her horse into a slow canter 
towards the village. It was a quarter of an hour later 
that she returned. Yvonne drew her horse up beside his 
canvas and politely asked if she might be permitted to 
view his work. , 

“As you wish,” responded James without enthusiasm. 
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“I would like to have your opinion.” With bowed head, 
he continued to dab furiously at the canvas. 

“You are an amateur?” she asked smiling. 

“Not even that,” he replied, and glanced up quickly 
into her smiling eyes. “I do this as a penance for 
you.” 

“James!” The name escaped her lips before she was 
aware of this sudden collapse of her defences of reserve. 
She blushed, and to cover his confusion and give vent to 
her mirth which good manners had previously forbid- 
den, she burst into laughter. 

“Mon pauvre ami!” she laughed, tears of mirth dim- 
ming her eyes. “Monsieur Monro! How dreadful!” 

“Not at all!” exclaimed Monro, joining the laughter. 
“I belong to a new school. In order to appreciate my 
work, one has to look at it in a nominative position. We 
should go about three hundred yards from here, round 
the corner. Absence makes the heart grow fonder, you 
know. That is the real reason for my return.” He rose. 
“Shall we go round that corner, Mademozselle?” 

Yvonne bit her lip with vexation, then put her head 
on one side. If only, thought James, she were not out 
of reach, poised so invitingly upon her steed, he would 
have thrown his arms round her. 

“I am expecting some one,” she said, after a pause. 

“I know,” replied James. “A painter. You asked me 
if I had seen him some while ago.” 

“Yes. I was interested in his work.” 

“The same painter as we met when we were riding 
together who came to the Chateau, Monsieur Bastin?” 
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“Ves,” 

“He will not.come,” replied James. 

Surprise crossed the girl’s face, followed as quickly 
by a look of anxiety. She pursed her lips to speak, then 
seemed to change her mind and asked, “Why not?” 

“I expect he’s gone back to Germany,” answered 
James, laying a hand upon the horse’s neck, a hand very 
close to that of the girl. 

“T understand,” she said, and after a pause with the 
colour fading from her cheeks. “No harm has befallen 
him?” 

“He is quite safe,” replied James. “He learned the les- 
son that it is better for a German officer to remain in 
his own country.” | 

“Perhaps, it would also be better if a British officer 
had stayed in England?” suggested Yvonne, a warm 
flush returning to her complexion. 

“Pardon me,” argued James, smiling. “We are Allies. 
I have a right to be in France as you have also a night, 
if you wish, to come to England. May I extend that 
invitation?” | 

Yvonne ignored his request, and, sliding from the sad- 
dle, examined Monro’s work. 

“The other painter is a genius,” she said, after a pause. 

“T will acknowledge that.” 

“In your own way, Monsieur Monro,” continued the 
girl, “you also are a genius.” 

James bowed his acknowledgment with an air of 
mockery. | 

“Your work is in a class by itself.” Convulsions of 
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laughter shook her. “It’s quite the funniest thing I’ve 
ever seen!” 

“The jest will pall if you stay’ too long,” suggested 
James. “Shall we allow distance to lend enchantment to 
my work?” He took the bit ring in his hand. “There’s 
a seat round the corner, unoccupied. It is tedious, too, 
for you to wait for the other painter. Shall we go?” 

“But you said he wasn’t coming,” she objected. “So 
why should I wait longer?” 

“Because it’s a long time since I had the pleasure of 
your company, Mademoiselle; and even if I cannot paint, 
except for your amusement, I may have other virtues.” 

“Is it not enough to paint to amuse me?” asked 
Yvonne, moving along the path away from the canvas. 

“No,” replied James, drawing the sword with which 
to fight to her heart. “There are other things in life. 
Painting is its embroidery. I have no aptitude for such 
decoration. But I can be loyal to France, be loyal to 
you.” 

Yvonne caught her breath. The thrust, delivered so 
delicately, had touched her heart. She walked on in 
silence. They came to.a gate, leading into a pasture, and 
beside it a seat, set by the Commune for anglers and 
others who liked to study the smooth waters of the 
Somme. James hitched the reins through the gate and 
stood beside the seat awaiting Yvonne’s pleasure. 

“Your uncle, Duncan, has told you about . . .” she 
hesitated, “that other painter?” 

“Yes,” replied James, as the girl seated herself. 

James Monro again raised the rapier of his thought for 
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the thrust. “I came, Dee not to replace a painter, 
but a man!” 

He studied the girl beside him. She had lowered her 
eyes to the ground. 

“Yvonne!” he declared suddenly, carrying the fight 
to her heart’s citadel. “Ever since I first saw you, I’ve 
adored you. Your vision is always before my eyes: you 
haunt my sleep. Your loveliness, you... yourself .. .” 
He seized her hand, holding it within his grasp. She did 
not resist. “I love you, Yvonne. I will be loyal to you, 
as I will be loyal to the France you love. I came to make 
a request. Will you marry me?” 

There were tears in Yvonne’s eyes. “I think I have 
only loved one man, James, in all my life. I still do. You 
are of his pattern. Duncan brought you to me.” She 
leaned her body against him and placed her head close 
to his. A strong arm stole round her waist, his other 
hand drew her head closer to his own. Their lips met. 
A long embrace. James drew a ring from his pocket and 
slipped it on her hand. Yvonne sighed her deep content. 

An hour later, Yvonne riding, James on foot beside 
her, entered the village and came to the courtyard of 
the Inn. A man lay dozing at the wheel of the car. 

“Duncan,” whispered Yvonne, stealing beside him and 
throwing her arms round him. He awoke with a splutter 
of confusion. She smothered him with kisses. “Thank 
you, Duncan, thank you!” she cried, suddenly releasing 
him. “I’m so happy!” 

“Well, God bless you both,” he replied. “Now you’d 
better both take the car and I'll ride back to the Chateau.” 
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“Thanks so much,” cried Yvonne. “You are...’ 

“Just an old campaigner,” concluded Grant, with a 
knowing wink at his nephew. 

“Before we go we must collect your masterpiece, 
James,” laughed Yvonne. “Tl send it to Etienne Ponsot 
for his private collection. The new school!” 

“After all,” said Grant as he mounted, “the technique 
wasn’t so bad, was it?” 

“Very good,” responded Yvonne. “You always say, 


‘Results alone count.’ ”’ 


CHAPTER XII 


‘THE SECOND EUROPEAN WAR burst suddenly, though not 
unexpectedly, upon the world in September, 1939. In 
the cities of Great Britain, business came to a standstill, 
while men awaited the Government’s instructions. Eng- 
land had been shaken from its lethargy, and rumour 
quivered in the heart of the country. Awaiting the after- 
math of a third rape, that of Poland, while the sinister 
von Ribbentrop, whispering in the ears of the masters of 
the Kremlin, rushed his Fibrer into a World War as 
history’s grimmest practical joke, there was in any Eng- 
lish country town an assembly of country bumpkins 
who would have resisted an intriguer’s mutterings with 
a homely jest or, if irritated by inopportune persistency, 
would have cooled his blood by a leisurely dipping in | 
the horse-trough. 

But not in Germany! Her people—Prussians, Bavarians, 
Saxons, Hanoverians, Wurtembergers, Rhinelanders— 
doped with von Bernhardi’s watchwords—“For us there 
are two alternatives and no third—world dominion or 
ruin. Weltmacht oder Niedergang!” Her citizens steeped 
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in Dr. Goebbels’s heady tonic, made more potent each 
month, and week, and day lest its morphine effect loose 
its hold upon reason, and administered by radio and 
through the Press and on the screen. Her eighty-seven 
millions held under compulsion to be enthralled with the 
stars of Siegfried, Baldur, Wotan dancing before their 
eyes, and then smothered as they suffered slow asphyxia- 
tion from the anaesthetic outpourings of a Fibrer whom 
they had exalted as the dope-doctor for all their ills. “I 
want peace!” he yelled as he stabbed neighbour Czech 
in the back and robbed his children. “Lebensraum!” he 
cried, elbowing his way into Austria and tearing Central 
Europe into shreds, to be offered as gifts to his hench- 
men who assumed their protection. 

“No State shall by force interfere with the consti- 
tution or government of another State,” had written 
Immanuel Kant in his immortal essay—“Zum eutgen 
Frieden,” in 1795; but Adolf Hitler consigned the spirit- 
ual inheritance of Germany to the sewers as he threw 
the parchments of Treaties, to which he had set his 
signature, after them. Reason and the light of intellect, 
of their very nature the instruments intended for the 
discovery of truth, had been bludgeoned from existence, 
their most famous authors and exponents dethroned, 
hurled into concentration camps, battered across the 
Frontier, driven to the despair of suicide, beheaded, 
shot, while the thick-headed, heavy-jowled aristocracy 
of the Gestapo and the Schwarzekorps rose in their 
place to ensure that German men should, in future, 
think with their blood. 
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No. Not in Germany would men have dared to throw 
a disciple of Wotan into the horse-trough; nor yet would 
those millions, who in unison chanted “Sieg Heil!’’, hesi- 
tate and stop their incantations, sending the buffoon 
who thirsted for war to slake his thirst in an ale house. 
Little did the gay youth wandering among the deep for- 
ests, vales and hulls of the Black Forest, the Erze Gebirge, 
and Bavaria imagine that the muscles which they builded, 
the sentiments which they enshrined in their pulsating 
hearts, the dreams which illumined their questing souls, 
were being craftily forged to the mechanics of war, that 
the very refreshment indrawn from the sublime beauties 
of the Fatherland would return as vomit, mingled with 
the life-stream, upon the battlefield, in blazing aero- 
planes and mangled submarines. 

“W eltmacht oder Niedergang!” Victory or Oblivion! 
Domination or Death! hoarsely whispered the conspira- 
tors of the Wilhelmstrasse, and, to make certain that they 
were assured against the alternative, held out the pros- 
pective loot to an enemy by the revilement of whom 
they had themselves climbed so swiftly to power. The 
bloody hand of Stalin grasped that of the ennobled 
champagne-seller, von Ribbentrop, while the Commis- 
sars of All-the-Russias, after the slaughter of the Czar, 
mocked with the new title of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
sent their bouquets to the champions of the Brown House 
ideology, which had, but a day previously, spurned Com- 
munism as one might a rattlesnake. And while Hitler 
clasped Stalin to his breast, handing him a chunk of 
Poland and the head of his former ally, Marshal Man- 
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nerheim, with Finland as the charger, if Bolshevik Gen- 
erals could out-Herod Herod and get it, while Molotov 
performed as Salome, all Germany shuddered. ‘The dreams 
of British ex-service men, who with such chivalry had 
tried to heal the wounds of war, vanished in the smoke 
of ruined cities. Like Gadarene swine the youth of Ger- 
many had been headed for the precipice, with a momen- 
tum provided by Goebbels and von Schirach, and down 
they plunged into the abyss. 

Mothers suddenly realized that their sons must be 
borne to their destiny to the throb of the tank and trac- 
tor engine and the roar of dive-bombers. Old soldiers 
who had marched to “Colonel Bogey” and “Tipperary” 
in the ‘war to end wars’ were to realize that Mars had 
discovered a new rhythm and his “Danse Macabre” was 
written in the quavers of the shattered shelter and the 
charnel house of London, Bristol, and Coventry. It had 
taken nearly two thousand years of Christendom—king- 
doms, poverty, the fluctuations of the stock markets, 
strikes, football matches, Beethoven, Cesare Borgia, 
hornrimmed spectacles, Titian, aeroplanes, Shakespeare, 
the House of Rothschild, women in uniform, cigarettes, 
brothels, whiskey, Wagner, canned meats, Molotov 
bread-baskets, jazz, slavery, submarines, dog-racing—for 
civilization in a single moment to be hurled into the 
bottomless pit. Life was not, the comfortable middle- 
classes suddenly realized, “one far-off divine event, to 
which the whole creation moves,” but “just one damn 
thing after another.” 

The fatal hour had struck. War! 
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During those first few days, men gazed apprehen- 
sively into the night skies while the stars winked down. 
Nothing happened. A few British Divisions were hur- 
ried across to France as an Expeditionary Force and 
were soon installed in the Maginot Line, where with 
French poilus they threw jests or defiance as the mood 
took them across No Man’s Land to the Germans bul- 
warked in their Western Wall. The song writers, who 
seemed long since to have lost all inspiration in the 
shrieking discords of jazz and the drivellings of crooners, 
produced “When we’ve hung up the washing on the 
Siegfried Line” as the boastful, stupid, chant for soldiers 
who had neither the organization nor the means, if the 
will, to hold the line against a storm of high explosive 
while the washing dried. And Germany sat down be- 
hind her Wall and busied herself with securing her iron 
ore supplies from Sweden by the invasion of Norway, 
carving up Poland with her new-found ally, and letting 
off a series of delayed-action diplomatic bombs among 
the Balkan States. 

On April roth, after Germany had simultaneously 
occupied both the capitals of Norway and Denmark, 
Field Marshal Lord Jervois received a call from Colonel 
Duncan Grant. | 
_ Lord Jervois was now in his seventy-fifth year but as 
vigorous in body and alert in mind as when, a Colonel 
on the Staff at G.H.Q. in 1918, he had been largely re- 
sponsible for the plan of operations which successively 
drove the Germans out of the Hindenburg line, and 
stage by stage to defeat and surrender on November 11th, 
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1918. Since those days he had been Duncan Grant's 
closest friend, his counsellor who, from rich knowledge, 
had helped Grant to steer his course through an always 
difficult and dangerous career of adventure. Just as Grant 
possessed implacable courage combined with gifts of 
imagination, originality, and swift decision, to which 
was added his amazing capacity for moulding human 
material to his will—because he was possessed of that 
rare flair of love for his fellow men—so Lord Jervois, not 
long since retired from the Army’s most exalted position 
as Chief of the Imperial General Staff, added to the 
combination the virtues of patience in dealing with the 
other services which alone made military operations ca- 
pable of a successful issue, of powers of persuasion with 
politicians, and wide administrative experience. Though 
pressed to take a more active part, which as a Field Mar- 
shal-was his prerogative, for uniquely they are always on 
the active list, he had preferred to sit back as an exam- 
ple to others, far less able and often wooden-headed, 
who would rush in to add advice, forgetting that no war 
is like the last and thus adding confusion to ordered 
planning. But, living in London, close to the heart of 
things, he was ever accessible and many sought his un- 
obtrusive counsel, while Grant, impulsive, original, un- 
orthodox, always looked for Lord Jervois’ endorsement 
and advocacy of his plans before he took that devastat- 
ingly swift action which so often in the past had baffled 
his enemies and driven them to confusion and annihila- 
tion. 

“Well, Grant?” asked Jervois, characteristically cock- 
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ing an eyebrow and letting fall his monocle. “What 
next?” 

“France,” replied Grant grimly, a wealth of meaning 
in the one word. , 

“When d’you think he’ll strike, and where and how?” 
demanded Jervois, moving towards a great map occupy- 
ing one wall of his study. 

“Very soon,” replied Grant. “Sometime this Spring. 
Early, I should say. ‘Through the Netherlands and Bel- 
gium and then France. How?” He pursed his lips and 
glanced at his old chief. “Germany has some surprises 
up her sleeve. We know how swiftly the Panzer Divi- 
sions can move, and Poland taught us also that Germany 
has made use of parachute troops. They may have de- 
veloped parachute tactics beyond all knowledge, while 
the air arm during the past winter has been strengthened 
enormously.” | 

“Our air arm is still hopelessly inadequate,” com- 
mented Lord Jervois, “and we have not yet one mecha- 
nized Division in France. General Gamelin and his Chief 
of Staff, Georges, are at loggerheads, both too academic 
in any case, and France lags far behind Germany in 
mechanical means. ‘They still put their trust in infantry.” 

“I told the C.LLG.S. the other day,” replied Grant, 
“chat we must learn to be unorthodox. He was not very 
receptive; thinks I’m out of date perhaps, or slightly mad!” 

“All genius is slightly mad, Grant,” laughed Jervois. 
“How do you think France will withstand the shock 
of a German attack?” 

“The Maginot Line’s all right as far as it goes,” said 
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Grant. “But its flank can be turned. Neither Holland 
nor Belgium could do much. The French are weak in 
the air, all round; and, more important, twenty years of 
devastating propaganda has torn France into many rival 
political camps, bitterly opposed to one another. ‘A 
nation divided against itself. . . .’ French morale is rot- 
ten. If Germany attacks, as 1 am convinced she will, the 
position will become very grave indeed. I deplore the 
fact we have so few troops in France. We might have 
had at least another thirty divisions. Our ex-service men 
were willing .. .” 

“Yes,” replied Jervois. “Straining at the leash.” 

“If the pick of them, say three hundred thousand fit 
men from a potential of some millions, had been recalled 
to the Colours last September, the Militia lads could have 
been built upon them. No matter if the arms and equip- 
ment were not immediately available: Kitchener’s boys 
were content with bowler hats and broom sticks while 
they learned discipline and the art of war. Today we 
might have had a further million men in the field. The 
effect upon French morale would have proved miracu- 
Jous.” 

“As it was in 1917 in France,” agreed Lord Jervois, 
“and in Italy after Caporetto.” 

“We have turned too late,” continued Grant, “from 
the dangerous habit of mind of trusting to alliances 
rather than to our own strength.” 

“Yes,” assented Jervois. “A great nation trusts to itself 
mainly; only subsequently to alliances, however inti- 
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mate. Our Foreign Office seems to have forgotten that. 
Deep in the heart of every nation lie ancient, strong re- 
sentments that at a moment of crisis may surge into 
ancient strifes. War has often revealed antagonisms be- 
tween powers friendly, and sympathies between powers 
apparently hostile. . . .” 

“Germany and Russia,” commented Grant. 

“And the last war was no exception,” pursued Jer- 
vois. “I remember reminding the House of Lords, on 
one of the very few occasions upon which I have ad- 
dressed them, that if the British democracy refused to 
understand that its own power and its own privileges 
depend upon the extent to which it would take upon 
itself not only the rights but also the duties of those 
who have preceded it in the government of these Islands; 
of the feudal barons who not merely confronted King 
John at Runnymede but led the charge on the fields of 
France from Crécy to Castillon; of the merchant class 
who, from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, out- 
lined the wide bounds of our Empire in the sunrise and 
in the sunset; of the extended franchise which supported 
the war against Napoleon; and of the millions of men 
from every part of the Empire who met the Hohen- 
zollern challenge—then the fate of Britain was sealed.” 

‘And, as the greatest soldier this country had in its 
service, sir,” said Grant with a toss of the head and a 
savage gleam in his eye, “scarcely a line was devoted to 
that speech in the columns of the Press!” 

“Autres temps, autres meeurs,” responded Jervois la- 
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conically. “In this hour at least, Britain must depend 
upon herself alone for the realization of her destiny, and 
our destiny is that of Christian civilization.” 

“Who lives if England dies?” quoted Grant from the 
poet whose magic words had brought an Empire before 
the eyes of its island home. 

“You have a plan, Grant?” asked Jervois, turning 
suddenly from the map upon which his gaze had been 
fixed. “You have not come to talk over the past with 
an old man.” 

“T have an idea,” replied Grant. “It may be too late to 
give effect to it before the blow falls. But, in the end, it 
might save the situation.” 

“Go ahead,” suggested Lord Jervois, waving his friend 
to a chair and sitting back behind his desk, pencil poised 
above a note pad. So he sat, occasionally making a note, 
as Grant unfolded his plan. After forty minutes Grant 
ceased, and glanced at his host. 

“Well,” he exclaimed. “Quite mad, eh?” 

“You are presuming the collapse of France?” asked 
Lord Jervois suddenly. 

“If Germany attacks in the West, what is to stop 
her?” asked Grant. “France? A quarrelsome General 
Staff, an insufficient Air Force, even with our aid? Hol- 
land, even with the flooding of her dykes, will be over- 
whelmed. Belgium may make a fight for her existence 
but is ill-equipped, the country divided, except for the 
unifying force of her King. We can count them out 
except, possibly, as delaying factors, but the delay could 
not be long enough to permit us to throw sufficient 
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troops, of the right quality, mark you, into the field. So 
we return to France. I don’t think French morale sufh- 
ciently high to withstand the shock of a German inva- 
sion. I heard tell of a Frenchman, de Gaulle, who has 
been trying to bring the French Staff to realize the 
power of the German Panzer Divisions. No one would 
listen to him. Only Reynaud, but he lacks the support 
of a Party without which, in France, a politician, how- 
ever able and far-seeing, is powerless. I believe the Ger- 
mans will break through. .. .” 

“That means the Channel Ports, and our own lines of 
communication cut,” commented Lord Jervois. | 

“Precisely,” replied Grant. “My plan is based upon 
that assumption. It enables us to fight back again, when 
we are ready. As things are, I can’t see Britain being fit 
to take on Germany single-handed in the West for an- 
other six months at least, and then only supposing Amer- 
ica goes a good step beyond ‘Cash and carry.’ In the 
end, we shall have to fight in the West, and in the end, 
also, reincarnate the spirit of French patriotism. My 
plan is designed to do these two things.” 

“Assuming your forecast of a French collapse to be 
correct, Grant, I believe your plan might succeed. I won’t 
go farther than that, yet. It implies simply stupendous 
organization, carried out with complete secrecy... .” 

“On both sides of the Channel, sir.” 

“Yes, and it means also the absolute support of the 
Treasury. It will be extraordinarily costly, and the poli- 
ticians, short of money, budgetted to the limit, with 
endless claims to be met, by sea, air and land, in addition 
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to Civil Defence, will have to vote millions and millions 
for a project which, even if a hint of what’s afoot leaks 
out, will be so much wasted effort and money. There- 
fore, except for the War Cabinet and the experts actually 
engaged on the job, no one, not a living soul, must know 
what’s going on. That is the second difficulty: the first 
is to convince the highest authorities that France will 
collapse. ...” 

“Winston?” asked Grant. 

“Fearless, bold, a fighter by choice,” remarked Jervois. 
“For that very reason, he might be unwilling: to believe 
that France, even in an extremity, would throw up the 
sponge.” : 

“But he is also far-seeing, experienced, unorthodox,” 
countered Grant. “It was he who made tanks possible in 
the Jast war, when Generals were sceptical and other 
politicians incapable of understanding the requirements 
of the situation in France. You are most persuasive, sir.” 

“You are no poor advocate yourself, Grant,” replied 
Jervois with one of his rare smiles. 

“But we still have to get over the second stile, Grant,” 
continued Jervois. “Money. If I should convince Win- 
ston, he would then have the more difficult task of con- 
vincing his colleagues. Winston is not in power. Although 
First Lord of the Admiralty, he is almost in opposi- 
tion, loyal though he is to the P.M. And his col- 
leagues like to think of Winston as a gambler. He has 
the gambler’s spirit, that is, pluck, boldness, but he is 
much more than a gambler for he weighs all the chances 
—then he plays like one possessed, to win. In changing 
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circumstances . . . and who knows what the Back- 
benchers may do? They are disgruntled, dissatisfied with 
the conduct of the war, looking for dynamic leadership 
in the affairs of State . . . in changing circumstances, I 
repeat, within the next few months, even weeks, our 
leaders might want to look at any plan, however costly, 
whatever the hazard, which offered a fair chance of vic- 
tory. Yours has the supreme advantage, like all your 
projects, Grant, that it is original in thought, new in 
design, practical, containing all the great elements of 
military surprise, and, if successful, would change the 
face of Europe as we know it today and as you foresee 
it tomorrow.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Grant. “Then I have your 
support? I don’t have to ask. I know it.” 

“Yes,” replied Jervois slowly. “But I'll have to gang 
canny. I have no alternative as things are but to let 
things drift towards the Nemesis you project. Even if 
you're wrong as to that, Grant, the plan would prove 
of immense service to our communications, hazarded as 
they are from the air and under the sea. It ought to be 
pursued. But there are only one or two men to whom I 
would dare mention it even in the greatest secrecy, at 
the present stage. That is the most difficult part of my 
job. I must choose my moment, perhaps an idle conver- 
sation. I’oo many plans of genius have been talked out, 
too many projects within my own experience rehashed 
in Civil Service verbiage until they have lost their savour; 
too many well-thought out schemes pigeon-holed to 
await a weary Minister’s convenience or the over-taxed 
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petulance of the Secretariat and buried for all time or 
possibly resurrected too late.” 

“Tll leave it with you, sir,” answered Grant. “But, 
meantime, immediately, I want to go to France. A dis- 
tinguished visitor. You know the line, sir. I can get 
some things under way.” 

“But if France is to collapse?” asked Jervois. 

“At least one man in France will never throw up the 
sponge. My friend, your friend, the Marquis de Haute- 
cloque.” 

“A great gentleman,” replied Jervois, his eyes glow- 
ing with recollection, “and a great patriot. A soldier, 
too.” 

“Some weeks ago,” continued Grant, “discussing the 
possibilities with de Hautecloque, we considered a plan 
such as the one I have described. De Hautecloque has 
the means to make a beginning. He is resourceful; to 
him men are utterly loyal when once they have come 
under his spell. There is little time, but he could com- 
mence the work necessary. If France is to become the 
prey to a German invasion, and occupation, we must 
have some pockets of resistance, inactive probably at 
first, working underground, secretly in the midst of an 
enemy. It has been done before. The technique is, of 
course, the same as that employed by Germany to achieve 
her own ends, of which Quisling is the latest example. 
Spain set the modern fashion . . .” 

“Fifth Column, eh?” asked Jervois. 

‘*“That’s the idea, but mine is a reversal of ‘is usual 
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process. Then, too, apart from the men, I have to make 
some material arrangements. De Hautecloque can do it, 
if he has the time. He’s a tiger for work.” 

“Supposing the plan is received in favour here, Grant, 
to whom would you entrust its supervision?” 

“Lothian Gray,” replied Grant without a moment's 
hesitation. “He’s now with M.I.V. That’s amusing, by 
the way. He refused a Commission or any official ap- 
pointment. Said he preferred to remain as Mr. Lothian 
Gray, rather than be Major Smith. I don’t blame him. 
As the former he’s unique, as the latter just one of a 
crowd. Lothian Gray is a power. In the Army, rank 
alone counts. As a Major, he would be at the mercy of 
any nit-wit bolstered as a Colonel. The only men I know 
capable of securing secrecy are Lothian and his brother 
Mortimer. ‘You know my brother, Mortimer... . !’ 
Grand gag! I'd love to hear Lothian ask the big guns 
at the War House that quite grotesque question.” 

“I suggest you see Lothian about it as soon as pos- 
sible,” said Jervois. 

“That means you're going ahead, sir 
with enthusiasm. 

“Of course,” replied Lord Jervois. “And I'll see you're 
issued with an official invitation to go over to France as 
an observer. That will simplify matters for you. No 
questions asked. A free hand to go wherever you like. 
Transport and any other services you require.” 

“There’s one other thing, sir,” said Grant. “I want my 
nephew detailed for special reconnaissance duties. He’s 
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replied Grant, 
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now with the rst Battalion Scots Guards in France. He 
knows the ropes. You understand, sir? The story of 
Bonhomme and Dubois.” 

“Yes, of course I remember. I'll see to that. Well, 
good luck, Grant. And don’t expect too much of me, or 
too soon. I'll do all that’s possible.” 

Duncan Grant left immediately, turning his car to- 
wards Western Avenue, and thence steering a course 
through Uxbridge and High Wycombe to a country 
house, set i the remotest part of the Chiltern Hills, sur- 
rounded by dense beech woods and sparsely populated 
farm lands. Here Mr. Lothian Gray had installed his 
organization. No officer in uniform was ever permitted 
to visit the old ‘Tudor manor, and it was generally sup- 
posed in the neighbourhood that the house provided a 
haven for valuable works of art taken for safety from 
the Tate or National Galleries, which provided the rea- 
son for a number of policemen always on duty and patrol- 
ling the grounds. The staff, which was small, lived on 
the premises. Due, as was suggested, to petrol shortage, 
a van from the house collected all the necessary provi- 
sions daily from the local market town of High Wycombe 
and a despatch rider attended to the post. No private 
correspondence could be addressed to the house. It was 
sent either to Mr. Lothian Gray’s office in St. James’s for 
forwarding or was addressed to the care of the Curator 
of the National Gallery from whence it was, as with 
other letters, forwarded to the ‘National Art Collec- 
tions Bureau,” the name under which the Grays and 
their organization functioned. In short, not a single de- 
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tail had been overlooked in providing an impenetrable 
camouflage for this, the most important, section of the 
Military Intelligence Service. 

With characteristic energy, Mr. Lothian and Mr. 
Mortimer Gray at once took charge of the plan’s or- 
ganization so far as this country was concerned. There 
was much to do. Since the war, with his unrivalled knowl- 
edge of affairs, Mr. Mortimer had been largely concerned 
with collecting and analysing the details of the country’s 
productive capacity and its labour potential for each in- 
dustry, co-operating closely with the three great Depart- 
ments of the Air, the Navy and the Army, in addition 
to those of Labour and the newly established Ministry 
of Supply. Machinery would be needed, possibly new 
in design, for the work foreshadowed. Men accustomed 
to work of the character envisaged would have to be 
recruited, selected with the utmost care, trained to the 
special technique required, quartered and rationed. The 
site chosen for the work must be chosen with proper 
regard for the purpose in hand and after consultation 
with the foremost technical engineers. The fullest pro- 
- vision must be made for safeguarding the plans, as they 
developed practically, from observation by air, from 
land, or from the wiles of espionage. As Grant unfolded 
the plan, Mr. Lothian and Mr. Mortimer Gray plied him 
with hundreds of questions, and Grant would often 
pause to discuss a point in detail while Mortimer de- 
manded answers of his carefully selected secretariat from 
the immense store of data at his disposal. 
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“Has the War Cabinet O.K.’d the plan, Colonel?” 
asked Lothian. 

“Lord Jervois has that in hand now,” replied Grant. “T 
don’t doubt he will be successful. When that’s achieved, 
orders will be issued by Lord Jervois himself. That will 
ensure absolute acceptance, with no delay, by the vari- 
ous Departments concerned. I shall suggest that Jervois 
be appointed Chairman of an amalgamation of collieries, 
unless the Government decides to take over the coal- 
mining industry, in which case the matter would be sim- 
plified by his appointment as Chairman of the Control 
Board for the South of England. There’s no doubt, with 
increasing demands on our railway services, the disloca- 
tion of traffic due to bombing, and the necessity for 
keeping both the railwaymen and miners up to concert 
pitch and free from labour disputes, that something of 
the kind will have to be done. I envisage the increasing 
development of the Kent coal-fields to serve the South, 
while those of the Midlands, Wales and Scotland are 
freed, as far as possible, from distribution in the South 
at all. That being so, Jervois could be the mouthpiece, 
the executive head, of our operations, while his author- 
ity could never be denied in the production of the means 
and men necessary to success.” 

“By what title do you propose the plan shall be called, 
for reference purposes, Colonel?” asked Mortimer. 

“I had not considered the point,” laughed Grant. “But 
a title springs immediately to mind.” He paused, Mor- 
- timer regarding him eagerly. “The V Plan,” announced 
Grant dramatically. | 
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“A perfect description,” sighed Mortimer. 

“Very well,” concluded Grant after another hour of 
exploration of ways and means. “I can leave the whole 
thing in your hands. Your job is to work out the skele- 
ton: time schedule, subject of course to expert engi- 
neering endorsement; man-power; machinery; transport; 
disposal of waste; segregation of the site; military 
co-operation; Naval defence; housing and feeding of 
staffs; and all the other details which I am confident you 
will not fail to have thought out in detail. We, at least, 
have long since learned that organization must precede 
a military operation. If you have any doubts while I am 
absent, ask Jervois. I don’t expect to be away more than 
a week, possibly less. I have to get things em train the 
other side and I shall leave for France tonight.” 

Leaving the Mole at Dover just after dark in one of 
H.M. Destroyers, Grant disembarked at Boulogne at 
nine’ thirty and found a Staff car awaiting him. He was 
in the uniférm of the Inverness-shire Highlanders, his 
former Regiment, a Territorial Battalion of which he 
was the Colonel. He directed the driver to take him 
straight to the Chateau Meraumont where he arrived 
shortly after midnight. 

The great bell, an old fashioned relic which the Mar- 
quis refused to displace, clanged in the hall, echoing 
throughout the mansion. The butler, hastily attired, an- 
swered the summons, greeting Colonel Grant as an old 
friend. 

“IT will inform Monsieur le Marquis,’ he exclaimed 
with a bow. 
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“No necessity,” replied a familiar voice from the foot 
of the great stairway. “I sleep light, especially in these 
days, and heard the bell. My dear Duncan, what a de- 
lightful surprise.” He embraced his visitor warmly. 
“Fortunately, we always have a room ready. And I had 
an idea you might turn up. James came this afternoon. 
He had made no application but was told to come here, 
on leave, pending instructions. He is not to return to his 
Regiment. So we guessed something connected with a 
certain Colonel Grant was afoot.” 

“If Lord Jervois has been as quick off the mark in 
another matter,” commented Grant, “we are all going 
to be very busy.” 

“The situation is very grave,” replied the Marquis. 
“Have you any news?” 

“Tomorrow morning, or rather later this morning, 
mon cher ami,” replied Grant. “I have disturbed you 
enough. Let’s refresh ourselves with sleep. I beg you to 
go to bed. Antoine can find me a biscuit and a drink 
and show me my room.” 

“Oui, mon Colonel,” responded the old servant, tak- 
ing Grant’s valise to the foot of the stairs, and then con- 
ducting him to the dining room. Twenty minutes later 
Grant was between the sheets, in this home from home 
which he loved so well. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Secrets from the Past 


THE FOLLOWING MORNING after déjeuner, Colonel Grant, 
James, Yvonne, and the Marquis de Hautecloque gathered 
in the latter’s study. 

“I remember,” said Grant, “the extensive caves under 
Haig’s headquarters at the Chateau of Montreuil, at 
Naours, and close here at Picquigny.” 

“Yes,” replied the Marquis. “There are many such in 
Picardy, in Brittany, and some less known in the Pas de 
Calais. They date from the time of the Druids, and pro- 
vided retreats wherein man might seek security from 
man. In turn, as we have discovered from the remains, 
each group of inhabitants has, at some time or other, 
made use of these caverns. The Troglodytes to escape 
the Celts; the Celts the Romans; the Bretons the Nor- 
mans; the Huguenots the Catholics, and the smugglers 
the excise officers.” 

“The entrances to them,” continued Yvonne, “are in 
the midst of forests. Very narrow, just like manholes to 
a drain.” 
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“Some of these have been rediscovered, but, I imagine 
not all,” proceeded the Marquis. “During the last war, 
some were brought into use by refugees, women and 
children; but since then, except at Naours where they 
are used for intensive mushroom cultivation, their inter- 
est has been for the antiquarian alone. Our own pre- 
eminently practical peasants have no use for these caves 
and I daresay the entrances to some, previously known, 
have long since fallen in or are completely obscured by 
undergrowth.” 

“What I want to know is this,” continued Grant 
earnestly. “Are there any such excavations near the coast, 
say at Calais or Boulogne? D’you happen to know? If 
not, to what authority should I go for the information?” 

“You remember the Curé, Monsieur Bouchicourt, who 
came to see the caves at Picquigny two years ago?” asked 
his daughter. 

“Yes, yes, of course,” replied the Marquis, rubbing his 
hands together. “A most delightful old man and very 
well-informed. His hobby was such excavations, and he 
has furnished the Abbeville Museum with many inter- 
esting relics discovered by himself. I went to see them: 
prehistoric implements of the Carthaginian mariners who 
used the old Somme Ports for trading purposes, Roman 
remains of all kinds.” His eyes twinkled. “Yes, yes, I 
remember. I have no knowledge as to whether he is still 
alive. But he came from near Calais, Yvonne?” 

“Yes, from Guisnes,” replied the girl. “I visited him. 
He had been most pressing during his visit to Picquigny.” 

“How far is Guisnes from the coast?” asked Grant. 
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“About five kilometres,” answered Yvonne. 

“Were there any such excavations there?” asked Grant. 

“Not that I know of,” replied Yvonne. “I saw none, 
nor did the Curé refer to them.” 

“He would have done so surely, if there had been 
anything of the kind on his own doorstep,” asserted 
Grant. “What a pity.” 

“T think this is the moment at which I may prove 
useful,” suggested the Marquis. “During my conversa- 
tions with Monsieur Bouchicourt, he told me a remark- 
able story. It was in the strictest confidence, you under- 
stand. A neighbouring landowner had primarily interested 
the Curé in such excavations, though he took no ac- 
tive part in the researches himself. That had for some 
years puzzled the Cure. During his illness, however, the 
Curé naturally was a constant visitor. It was then that 
this gentleman revealed to Monsieur Bouchicourt the 
presence of an immense network of galleries, or, as he 
described them, of underground streets, with no less than 
three hundred or more rooms, forming a village in the 
depths of the earth. It was only by chance that this man 
had discovered these excavations when, while out shoot- 
ing, he stumbled when retrieving a bird shot in a forest 
on his property, and fell through thick undergrowth 
into a hole. Down this he slipped until he found himself 
in one of the galleries. Later, he returned alone with a 
lantern and made an exploration. This had been at the 
time of the Channel Tunnel controversy. The Curé’s 
friend, hugging his secret, had hoped when the plans 


for the Tunnel were complete to offer the existing gal- 
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leries to the Company to be formed and to make a for- 
tune out of it. The idea had become an obsession with 
him; but he had never dared to speak of it lest someone 
should steal a march on him.” 

“Then, these galleries exist!” cried Grant, with sup- 
pressed excitement. “The Curé knows the secret en- 
trance?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the Marquis. “His friend gave the 
Curé a detailed plan, explaining that if any fortune were 
to be made from his discovery the proceeds were to be 
devoted to the work of the Church in and around 
Calais. But, in any case, if the Curé, or his successor, 
should judge that the galleries could be used in the 
National interest, for any purpose, then it was left to 
his discretion to take such steps as he thought fit.” 

“This is the moment!” cried Grant. “The first thing 
we have to do then is to proceed to Guisnes. Are you 
prepared to come now, mon ami?” 

“I am most deeply interested, Duncan,” replied the 
Marquis. “It will take us less than two hours by car. 
I will send for my chauffeur at once.” 

Two hours later, the car drew up in the village of 
Guisnes. It attracted little attention for the villagers 
were well accustomed to the presence of British officers 
in and around Calais. From a group of small boys, the 
Marquis ascertained that the Curé’s name was Bouchi- 
court, an old man, while Yvonne directed the chauffeur 
to his house, close to the Norman church. The Marquis 
and Yvonne alone approached his door, while the car 
was drawn up some distance from the house. 
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“But this is a very great pleasure, and an honour, too, 
Monsieur le Marquis,” exclaimed the Curé, inviting his 
visitors into the sitting room. 

“A pleasure, yes, Monsieur le Curé,” responded the 
Marquis, “and a duty.” 

“A glass of wine?” asked the Curé, busying himself 
with glasses and a decanter. 

“IT have other friends in my car,” replied the Marquis. 
“Two British officers. Very old friends of mine.” 

“They must also share of my poor hospitality,” re- 
plied the priest, and cried to the chauffeur to bring the 
car to his door. “My doors are always open to the Eng- 
lish. Now what can I do for you, Monsieur le Marquis? 
You spoke of a duty. I am at your service.” 

Colonel] Duncan Grant and his nephew were intro- 
duced, and the Curé filled two more glasses. 

“This wine,” said the Cure, “was a present from my 
old friend, Pierre Grasset, now gone to his rest.” He 
raised his glass. “It is Chateau Margaux, 1870.” 

“A revelation,” exclaimed the Marquis. “In bouquet, 
colour, flavour, balance, I have never tasted better.” 

The Curé bowed his acknowledgments, and, with a 
twinkle in his eye, he quoted, “Qui utuntur vino vetere, 
sapientes puto, et qui libenter veteres spectant fabulas. 
Old wine, old books,” he waved his hand towards his 
well lined book-shelves, “old friends.” He laid his hands 
gently upon those of the Marquis and Yvonne. “And 
now, the duty which brings you to Guisnes?” 

The Marquis explained the purpose of their visit. 

“When Monsieur Grasset died,” commented the Curé, 
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“he bequeathed the whole of his property to the Church. 
I was appointed his sole executor, and to the best of my 
ability I have carried out his wishes. The house and 
lands were sold, the proceeds being devoted to this par- 
ish in part, the remainder being divided among neigh- 
bouring parishes in the Diocese of Calais, as my Bishop 
directed. But, I retained the forest as an appanage of this 
parish, in memory of Monsieur Grasset and from the 
funds at my disposal have erected a Prie Dieu, it is 
rather more than that, better described as a chapel, at 
the roadside giving access to the woods. I had thought 
the timbers, mostly oak, would be of use from time to 
time in church repairs, while, of course, the retention of 
the woods under my own supervision or that of my suc- 
cessor would safeguard the secret of the excavations, 
and be in accord with Monsieur Grasset’s wishes. Just 
prior to the war, since I am not so young as I was, I had 
thought of consulting my Bishop on the subject, or of 
creating a Trust in one of the Antiquarian Societies and 
therefore of revealing the secret. But the war put the 
matter out of my mind, and in fact, since this terrible 
conflagration, I have scarcely thought on the matter, 
except, of course, to offer prayers for the soul of such a 
true son of the Church and so great a benefactor of this 
parish at the altar. Come,” he concluded with alacrity. 
“We will go to the forest.” 

Having taken a lantern from a hook in the hall, the 
Curé led the way to the car and seated himself beside 
his guests. 

“We will make a slight detour,” he said with a smile. 
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“Tongues wag, even in Guisnes, and we must be cau- 
tious.” 

“A man after my own heart,” responded Grant, with 
a laugh. 7 

Arrived at the Chapelle Ardente beside the road, the 
party left the car, ordering the driver to move a mile 
down the road and there to await their return. The 
priest first entered the chapel and knelt in silence for 
some moments, and then rising, said to his guests, “Fol- — 
low me.” Although over seventy years of age, he walked 
with the agility of a young man, as he lifted his cassock, 
jumping over fallen branches and undergrowth. As they 
advanced, he beat aside the criss-cross of grasses and 
thorns which had overgrown the path and thrust a way 
through the tangle of scrub and saplings which had long 
since choked the approach to Monsieur Grasset’s secret. 
They walked on for a mile, when the priest stopped be- 
side an enormous oak, beat a way to its foot, glanced 
upwards at the sun to determine his compass bearing, 
and then strode seventeen paces in a direct line, kicking 
aside the tufts and thorns as he went. He halted and 
peered down at the ground at his feet. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. “I should have brought a spade. 
The turves at this point must be removed.” 

“No matter,” replied Grant, leaping to his side. “My 
nephew and I will clear the way,” and so saying he set 
to work with hands and heels to uproot a first sod. More 
than a foot lower, after clearing the leaf mould and 
turves, a heavy baulk of timber was revealed. All then 
set to work to remove sufficient turves to enable the 
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timber to be lifted, and thus to give access to what lay 
underneath. 

“It was Monsieur Grasset and I who laid these tim- 
bers,” said the Curé. “Mon Dieu! It was a hard task. We 
felled the trees and sawed them into lengths and then 
levered them into position. They have been here ever 
since. [his is the only entrance to the excavations, 
though Monsieur Grasset assured me there is another 
which seems to open beneath the crypt of L’Eglise St. 
Germain. In the darkest days of anti-clericalism, Mes- 
sieurs, the Commune condemned the building as unsafe, 
and discouraged subscriptions for its repair. The parish 
was poor and the crumbling stone-work, dating from 
the twelfth century, was shored up with bricks, the 
crypt being filled in to give added strength to the floor- 
ing. I have myself on several occasions held Mass in the 
church.” He chuckled. “They have a delightful cus- 
tom. Cantors, altar boys and congregation all remain 
seated during the singing of Introit, Kyries, and Gloria, 
in which they all join heartily in well-practised plain- 
song.” He laughed lightly with recollection, and then 
said, “Well done, Monsieur le Colonel! Now we can 
descend. But be careful. Perhaps you, young man, will 
lead the way,” he continued, addressing himself to 
James Monro. 

“Be careful, James!” cried Yvonne, like every girl, 
fearful for her lover. 

James grinned, and, glancing down, gripped the side 
of one of the timbers, and then swung himself into the 
space below. 
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“All right,” he called. “It’s not more than fifteen feet 
to the bottom. [ll throw up my belt. Join it onto my 
uncle’s. Then pass down one of the timbers and I'll 
prop it against the wall. With the aid of the belts you 
can lower each member of the party onto the baulk and 
I will catch him as he slithers the rest of the way. First 
the Marquis. Then Monsieur le Curé, then Yvonne, and 
Uncle can jump. Lower the lantern first.” 

The lamp, duly lighted, was attached to the belts and 
lowered to James. 

“One moment,” he called from below. ‘““There’s a lad- 
der here. Pll put it up.” 

A few minutes later the whole party had assembled 
below and, led by the Curé, began the exploration of 
the underground galleries. They had been cut through 
solid chalk. The rooms and passages were lofty, giving 
ample head-room. They counted no less than three hun- 
dred and four separate chambers, averaging twenty feet 
by ten. A chapel was discovered with aisles, altars, and 
holy water stoups. Some of the rooms possessed recesses 
for beds and for the storage of provisions, showing that 
a lengthy sojourn had been visualized. There were two 
wells to ensure a continuous water supply, while dates 
frequently inscribed on the walls referred back as far as 
the Hundred Years’ War. 

More than three hours later, the party emerged from 
their subterranean tour. They were much exhausted, the 
air being almost stifling, due to the lack of ventilation 
shafts. Moreover, they had eaten nothing since the early 
morning repast. However, the exhilaration of the dis- 
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covery more than atoned for what had been missed. On 
leaving the galleries, the baulks of timber were again 
placed in position and covered with turves, while all 
signs of disturbance were covered over with leaves, twigs 
and branches. They then returned to the road and 
walking to the car were soon again speeding towards 
Calais. Here they partook of the delayed luncheon, a 
most festive meal, at which the Curé excelled himself. 

When lunch was over, Grant addressed himself to 
Monsieur Bouchicourt. 

“I propose to take immediate steps in regard to the 
excavations you have just shown us. I know I can count 
on your fullest co-operation.” The Curé signified his as- 
sent. “It is imperative that I should have at disposal, ear- 
marked for service in connexion with the plan I have 
outlined to you some ten to twenty men upon whom 
we can rely absolutely, whose local knowledge is good.” 

“Mais, mon Colonel,” expostulated the Curé, “there 
are no men left in Guisnes, except the aged and infirm. 
All are with the Army or the Marine.” 

“There are lads?” asked Grant. 

“Certainly,” replied the Curé. “And with perfect 
knowledge of the locality. Little devils! They are all 
poachers, though none has ever trespassed in the wood.” 

“That shows your own influence over them,” re- 
marked the Marquis. 

“How many absolutely reliable and intelligent lads 
could you enlist in the service of this project?” asked 
Grant. 

“Let me think,” answered the priest. “There is Jean 
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Fontagnes, Daniel Michel, Louis Berard, Edouard Roux.” 
He held up his hand, ticking the lads off on his fingers. 
“Jacques Percin,” he chuckled. “He is always in trou- | 
ble, but faithful to the Church, one of my altar boys. 
His brother, Thomas, not so headstrong and younger. 
Then there is André Drude, son of the farmer who pur- 
chased Monsieur Grasset’s house with the outlying poli- 
cies, a hulking great fellow, barely sixteen yet, but al- 
ready a man. There is Guillaume Fouillard, whose father 
is an airman; Roger Demarchy; his cousin, Marcel Dol- 
fus; and I must not forget Maurice Brunet, yes, he is 
reliable, a silent boy, but brave. He was one of the crew 
of the ‘Herisson’ when it went on the rocks in the worst 
storm of last winter. It was Maurice who swam ashore 
with the life-line, and thus saved three of the crew be- 
fore the ship broke up on the rocks. Last I will name 
Pierre Lelong. His stature denies his name, for we call 
him ‘Petit Pierre.’ One of my altar boys, too. If a priest 
might have his favourites, I think Pierre would be mine. 
There are others whom I. can call to mind, but those 
named, eleven as you will have noted, are all sons of the 
Church. I would trust them.” 

“As I conceive this project, we shall need them,” said 
Grant. “Now I’m going to suggest that we shall return 
to your house, Monsieur le Curé. You will be so good 
as to make your excuses to the bonne who sees to your 
needs, and, if it does not too much inconvenience you, 
you will accompany us to the Chateau Meraumont. 
There is a great deal to discuss and too little time in 
which to do it. I want to set the plan in motion tomor- 
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row. Not a day later. Then, when I am assured that all 
is in order here in France, I will return to England, leav- 
ing the Marquis de Hautecloque, yourself and my 
nephew as /iaison in charge of operations.” 

“Such service as I am able to render,” replied the 
Curé, “it is now your right to command. Although I 
am a priest, I have said your right, for however much 
we in France, you in England, may have sinned against 
the light, I am bound to fight against the darkness which 
threatens to overshadow Europe. I will fight that to my 
last breath. Man is not just a thinking machine, and, in 
fact, most men have neither the time nor the mental 
equipment for more than the pragmatic conclusions of 
what is called ‘Common Sense.’ But Common Sense, 
without any need for profound intellectual analysis, as- 
sures us that man is essentially a social animal, as well 
as a spiritual animal, and that the society of which man 
is a member must subserve the needs of man’s spiritual — 
nature and leave him free to pursue his highest good. 
Such a society can only exist when the allegiance of 
most normal minds is attracted by moral and intellectual 
truth. That is the condemnation of the German ideol- 
ogy. Perhaps I weary you?” asked the priest, smiling. 

Both the Marquis and Colonel Grant uttered disclaim- 
ers and begged him to proceed. 

“Then,” he continued, “Common Sense assures us of 
that much, but Common Sense knows itself to be quite 
unequal to coping with the intricate and profound moral 
problems which confront man, even in a well-ordered 
society. No one human mind could ever solve all these 
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problems, and, even if some human beings had such 
transcendent powers, how could their fellow men be 
convinced of it? They would have to be endowed with 
powers just as great. No. The sole cohesive influence 
capable of holding the general allegiance of free rational 
animals in moral association is the unmistakable utter- 
ance of the Author of Life Himself. Many may ignore 
that revelation, as indeed they have done, but it is the 
only utterance which has a rightful claim to man’s as- 
sent. When Truth Himself speaks there can be no more 
debate on the subject of that utterance. The doctrine 
which, with all humility I try to represent, is wholly 
unpalatable to human nature. Intent upon founding a 
new society, Pan-German in essence, his ‘New Order,’ 
Hitler fails to realize, if indeed he is not drugged by his 
own megalomania, that society cannot ignore the spirit- 
ual foundation of life. The intrinsic truth of many of 
the mysteries associated with the ideology which I am 
called to represent, though they: are not against reason, 
is quite beyond the present power of reason to demon- 
strate. But if we can prove that they are revealed by 
God, then there is nothing irrational or slavish in ac- 
cepting what we cannot fathom. The very foundation 
of all the most purely scientific method is the axiom that 
our intellectual faculties are capable of attaining truth 
and therefore that, if there is a Higher Being, a Creator, 
He is essentially truthful. It is because these things are 
revealed to me, known to me,” he concluded with con- 
viction, “that since you fight against a concept so utterly 
opposed to Truth, I am compelled to accept service un- 
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der your command. In your own sphere, mon Colonel, 
I believe you are possessed of the knowledge, judgment, 
decision, direction, the power to win battles, and to 
achieve that victory without which the lamp in Europe 
must go out.” 

After dinner at the Chateau, Grant unfolded his plans, 
the skeleton organization upon which his new lieuten- 
ants must build the flesh and provide the organs of life. 
As they were in conference, the purr of a motor cycle 
was heard outside. The engine was switched off and the 
clang of the great bell sounded from the hall. A moment 
later, the butler knocked discreetly and entered, request- 
ing Colonel Grant. The latter rose and stepped into the 
hall. A despatch rider, the blue and white armlet of the 
Royal Corps of Signals on his arm. 

“Colonel Grant, sir?” he asked, opening a wallet. 

“Yes. Something for me?” 

“This message, sir, from G.H.Q.,” replied the soldier. 

Grant tore open the envelope. 

“Approved AAA Go ahead AAA Jervots.” 

Duncan Grant’s features lit up. He grinned and then 
glanced at the lad standing at attention before him. 

“Good news, sir?” asked the despatch rider, greatly 
venturing. , 

“The best!” replied Grant and then spoke hurriedly 
to the butler. “Follow the butler to the dining-room, me 
lad, and sit down to the best dinner the Chateau can 
provide. I’ve told Antoine to look after you.” 

“Any answer, sir?” asked the soldier, hesitating. 
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“TI let you have it later,” replied Grant, smiling. 
“There’s no hurry now. Off you go, my son!” 

Grant returned to the study, message in hand, his eyes 
gleaming. 

“Lord Jervois has won the approval of the War Cabi- 
net,” he cried. “We are to go ahead! “Ihe V Plan’ is 
born!” ; 

Long into the night, they discussed the organization 
necessary to giving effect to the plan. When all the deci- 
sions had been taken, Grant was to proceed direct to 
G.H.Q. in order to secure the co-operation of the 
Commander-in-Chief personally in that part of the plan 
which was purely military. As he considered the mat- 
ter, the first thing to be done was to secure absolute 
secrecy. No person was to be given access to the wood 
and its vicinity or to the Church of St. Germain in 
whose covered crypt was concealed the second point of 
entrance to the galleries. Very well. A large camp for 
troops must be established about one mile from the wood 
itself, the object being to hide the presence of unusual 
columns of lorries, bringing stores and equipment for 
the workings in the galleries, by the simple project of 
arranging for a great volume of ordinary traffic, bring- 
ing rations and supplies to the camp. In consequence 
there would be no local gossip or leakage of informa- 
tion. through the troops themselves as to tracks of motor 
vehicles near Guisnes. If observed from the air, such 
tracks would appear only to be those of the lorries serv- 
ing the camp. 
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In a corner of the forest, farthest from the secret en- 
trance to the excavations, Grant planned to have posted 
an anti-aircraft battery, camouflaged, and heavily wired 
off from the rest of the wood which would be “Out of 
bounds” for the troops, while the battery itself would 
also be taboo except for its own personnel. As the con- 
sequence of these dispositions, the whole area would be 
declared a strict reserve for British troops, cordoned off 
by wire entanglements, and entry for civilians forbid- 
den. No special curiosity would attach itself to such 
measures and lorries could be brought to the forest un- 
der cover of darkness without creating suspicion. On 
such occasions as it was necessary to bring a large con- 
voy, loaded with machinery, equipment, working par- 
ties, and stores to the galleries, Grant planned that a relief 
of the anti-aircraft battery would take place, or that the 
personnel should be transferred elsewhere for some days 
while the post remained vacant. He further arranged 
that Captam James Monro should be appointed Area 
Commandant, responsible for the issue of all passes and 
for the control of a permanent guard to be selected and 
posted within the periphery of the cordon. It was he 
who would decide as to the necessary movements of 
the battery and such authority would be issued direct, 
on receipt of a code message to be arranged, from a sin- 
gle officer at G.H.Q. to be nominated by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief himself. 

The Church of St. Germain was again to be pro- 
nounced as unsafe, under the authority of the Bishop, 
and thereafter to be secularized. It would then be taken 
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over by the Area Commandant, ostensibly as an ammu- 
nition store, of which sufficient evidence was to be pro- 
vided, while, thereafter, the crypt was to be reopened 
and used as an access under cover of darkness for the 
galleries below. At a later stage, Grant proposed, tf nec- 
essary, that the church should be blown up, whereat 
the Curé sighed deeply, in order that its ruins should 
hide the tunnel entrance, while removing any purpose 
on the part of a possible invader of making use of it for 
storage or billetting purposes. 

Grant next proposed that volunteers should be called 
from the Brigade of Guards, the nature of the work re- 
quired being both trenching and mining, but to include 
skilled carpenters, metal workers, welders and rivetters. 
The duties were, he included, to be at home, with the 
probable transfer to another front. Only men of strong 
physique, good intelligence, and the highest character 
were to be selected. One thousand such men should be 
earmarked at once and arrangements for their replace- 
ment by immediate drafts be provided. At the same 
time, he noted that the Corps of Royal Engineers and 
A.G. 12 be asked to furnish the names of officers, robust 
in health, and skilled as mining engineers, to report on 
X day to himself personally at his own house at Gren- 
stock, some miles off the main road between Wheatley 
and Oxford. From one hundred and fifty such officers, 
he would select eighty, with twenty held in reserve, for 
the duties in France. He planned that the volunteer 
Guardsmen, to whom it was to be made clear that no 
opportunities for leave would be forthcoming for a con- 
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siderable period, should be transported to Dover, there 
segregated, organized with the selected officers, with 
the necessary addition of certain experts, cooks, signal- 
lers, and medical staff. He made it plain that no delays 
of any kind would be tolerated, and, as he assured those 
present, the direction of the War Cabinet through the 
C.1.G.S. and the Commander-in-Chief would ensure 
that so soon as his orders were issued they would be 
carried into effect. 

Meanwhile, he left it to a personal discussion with the 
Quarter Master General that the necessary supplies with 
which to ration the newly recruited force should be ear- 
marked and shipped direct to the Area Commandant at 
Guisnes for subsequent disposal. Such rations would be 
required, not only for the daily sustenance of the troops 
engaged in the work, but quickly to build a reserve un- 
derground, so that the men concealed could be assured 
of victuals for a siege of four months’ duration. That 
period might indeed have to be lengthened and further 
stores taken in, subject to the reports by the engineers 
whose counsel might already have been invoked by 
Lothian Gray and Lord Jervois, or who would be sum- 
moned for the purpose immediately Grant returned to 
England. 

After outlining his plan of operations, to be proceeded 
with in the order outlined, the cordon of secrecy being 
the first essential, Grant next assigned to each of those 
present his rdle. That of James Monro had been deter- 
mined already. From among his own people, the Mar- 
quis was to create an intelligence service, to discover 
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upon whom, in any kind of crisis, however great its 
magnitude, absolute reliance could be placed to carry 
out orders, however hazardous. His authority and ad- 
vice were to be used by the Curé, Monsieur Bouchi- 
court, upon all questions relating to the civil popula- 
tion, and not least in providing such liaison as would be — 
necessary between those working in the excavations and 
the outside world. Grant gravely warned the Marquis 
and the Curé of the hazards which might attach them- 
selves to such work. In no case were the French authori- 
ties, military or civil, to be advised of what was afoot. 
Nevertheless, as Grant feared, and as he had empha- 
sized to his audience, if the German onslaught succeeded 
in breaking through and in isolating the Channel ports, 
it might at any time prove of vital importance for those 
within the prospective workings to make contact with 
the outer world in France. It was for this purpose espe- 
cially that the Curé had been asked to select and train, 
spiritually not least, physically and mentally, the lads 
whom he had named as those upon whom he could 
utterly rely. As for the boys’ training in the arts of 
guile, elusiveness, and deception, the Curé said with a 
smile that he thought there was enough of the devil, 
even in the lads of his own parish, to compensate for 
any training in original sin which he might borrow from 
his own boyhood. It was, indeed, with this in mind that 
he had selected the eleven boys whom he had named, 
and if one began to reflect upon the escapades of Jacques 
Percin, André Drude, Maurice Brunet or ‘Petit Pierre,’ 
eb bien! “there was nothing in the world that they 
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feared, except,” he added with a wink, “the Confes- 
sional box.” It was only there that they confessed, and 
they could be relied upon to withstand the strictest 
cross-examination, without flinching and without a hint 
of the truth, a tale the gendarmes could corroborate. “In 
truth, Messieurs, I have often despaired of exorcising 
the devil from their hearts, even from that of, yes, my 
favourite, ‘Petit Pierre.’ Quel petit diable! But now, Dieu 
merci! is my opportunity and their chance. They will 
fight for God!” 

“And I?” asked Yvonne. “I have not yet been assigned 
a role.” 

“Not yet,” replied Grant. “You will of course assist 
your father. That goes without saying. There is another, 
a far more important, even dangerous task, which may 
fall to your lot. I cannot tell. But that you would fulfil 
the réle and carry it to its triumphal curtain, I have not 
a shadow of doubt. ‘There is already an immense amount 
for all of us to do. Speed, accuracy, forethought, deci- 
sion, courage are the essentials. You all know to what 
end we are working. I shall leave early tomorrow morn- 
ing for G.H.Q. You will find that all you require will 
be provided. An agreed code will be delivered to you 
for future use. Thereafter, I shall return at once to Eng- 
land and give effect to the major plan to be set in mo- 
tion there. Each of you, in his own sphere, will be a 
General conducting a major operation without the suc- 
cess of which the whole plan may fail. You, Yvonne, 
must wait in reserve, remembering that x is often the 
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General in reserve who delivers the coup de grace. So 
let us say good night.” 

“And may the good God prosper this work, ” mur- 
mured the priest, devoutly crossing himself. 


CHAPTER XIV 


“Stomachs” and “Crabs” 


FOLLOWING A VISIT TO G.H.Q., where the Commander- 
in-Chief had been instructed to receive Duncan Grant 
with his best attention and with the whole of the re- 
sources at his disposal, Grant returned to England. But 
not before he had made perfectly certain that the two 
Staff officers, to whom, outside the Commander-in-Chief 
himself, confidence alone had been extended, were com- 
pletely au fait with what was required and would, with- 
out providing any kind of reason either to local com- 
manders or to subordinates, give the most prompt effect 
to all requests from Captain James Monro, whose au- 
thority was immediately increased at the suggestion of 
the Commander-in-Chief both in the eyes of troops 
with whom he would come into contact and of those 
of civilians by granting him the temporary rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 

On his arrival, Grant left Dover by car for his own 
house at Grenstock where Lord Jervois was awaiting 
him for a first conference. It was only half an hour’s run 


from Grenstock to the house wherein Mr. Lothian Gray 
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was installed and, having changed from his uniform, ac- 
companied by Jervois, Grant arrived in time for a cup 
of tea. 

“So soon as I got the O.K. from Lord Jervois,” said 
Lothian, after a recital of Grant’s preparations in France, 
“TI requested Sir Arthur Wilshaw to come to see me 
here. Thanks to Lord Jervois, he came at once. You 
will remember that Wilshaw has been Consulting Engi- 
neer to the Willingdon Barrage in India, the Aswan 
Dam heightening operations, and other schemes of that 
character and importance. After a preliminary survey, 
he expressed the view that the scheme envisaged should 
be divided into two, namely, land and undersea opera- 
tions. Though the technique would probably be much 
the same, he suggested that the responsibility for the 
engineering plans would better be divided, so that two 
units of labour could be working simultaneously, but of 
course in complete harmony. A survey of the mining 
shafts has already been carried out at Dover and we 
propose to clear Guilford Colliery entirely. That is the 
nearest to the coast. Its coal output is unfortunately 
large and the loss will be serious. Nevertheless, as we 
progress we shall probably find that we shall be able to 
mine and remove many thousands of tons of coal as the 
waste product from our own operations. I have there- 
fore caused this mine to be declared as unsafe for the 
present. That disposes of the present workers who are 
being sifted carefully, and we shall retain only those 


who are highly competent and otherwise absolutely 
reliable. 
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“The Ministry of Labour is recruiting skilled labour 
from the mines in Wales, Nottingham, Yorkshire and 
Scotland and we shall be reinforced by certain releases — 
from the Army in order not to create too great a dislo- 
cation of labour at the usual pits. The newly recruited 
labour will be assigned to Guilford pit, for the purpose, 
ostensibly, of making the workings safe. In reality, while, 
as I have said, mining such coal as is an impediment to 
our work, this labour will be used for driving a sloping 
shaft from pit bottom to the surface in order to facili- 
tate vehicular and foot traffic, and thereafter for enlarg- 
ing the existing galleries and extending them to the 
coast, at the nearest point two and a quarter miles dis- 
tant. We have not yet been able to work out a time 
schedule for the completion of this work, for, obvi- 
ously, it depends upon the nature of the sub-strata of 
soil to be encountered and the machinery immediately 
available for the task. 

“That, in short,” proceeded Lothian, “is Task A.” 

“I think I should mention, Grant,” added Lord Jer- 
vois, “that, following your own very practical sugges- 
tion, I have been appointed Coal Controller. This was 
announced two days ago, providing ‘Haw Haw’ with 
an opportunity to gibe at the misuse of men of even 
mediocre military competence—he allowed me that!— 
and to tilt at the appointment of yet another Peer to a 
position of the highest industrial authority. He more 
than hinted that this was my golden opportunity to re- 
fresh my banking account, and that is precisely what 
we want Germany and her friends to believe! By vir- 
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tue of my appointment, I can command any service 
required of which the country is capable.” 

“Yesterday,” continued Lothian, “we completed the 
evacuation of the whole area within the cordon of Sand- 
gate, Lyminge, Elham, Barham, Bekesbourne, Grove 
Ferry, Herne Bay, not without considerable difficulty, 
having regard to the claims of agriculture, and coal- 
mining. As to the former, we were able to compromise 
to this extent that such farmers with their labourers who 
have been permitted to remain have done so on the pat- 
ent understanding that on no account will they receive 
permits to leave the cordon, while the Government will 
requisition the total output of the farms, most of which, 
at any rate, we shall need ourselves. Similar conditions 
will apply to the miners, whose families have been evac- 
uated, their houses being taken over for our own people 
and for those who will remain to work the pits. Those 
not in our own employ will, however, be segregated in 
separate villages and kept strictly within the bounds of 
the cordon.” 

“I must say,” said Jervois, “that they all played up 
remarkably well. There was scarcely a case of refusal 
and very little discontent. I shall watch that. Give them 
plenty of entertainment, good food, their smokes and 
beer, but I’m afraid they’ve said good-bye to their girls 
for the duration. We let it be known, of course, that 
the object of these extraordinary precautions was due 
to the threat of invasion, Dover being obviously the 
most vulnerable point along the coast. They have all 
swallowed the bait, hook, line and sinker. I am expect- 
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ing our friend, ‘Haw Haw,’ to deliver a homily upon 
‘Wind up.’ That again will suit us very well indeed. 
I do love such intelligent anticipation.” 

“It is most important,” proceeded Lothian, “that we 
have secured the railways under our control, especially 
the East Kent section, and the line between Minster 
and Kearsley Junction. Of course both Dover and the 
coast line are vital to both the Admiralty and the War 
Office, but what, in effect, has been achieved is to cre- 
ate a separate command of the area under our control.” 

“I hand-picked the senior officers myself,” continued 
Jervois. “We call the command South East Coastal Com- 
mand. I have reduced the staff to a minimum. Jock 
Ainslie is in command, Lethbridge, his Chief of Staff, 
and Fanshawe, A.Q.M.G. I asked Scotland Yard to pro- 
vide their best personnel for the Military Police. We 
can’t leave anything to amateurs. The personnel are 
already assembling and I expect the framework to be 
complete by tonight. We shall then be ready to receive 
civilian personnel for the mining operations.” 

“Well,” commented Grant. “That all seems to be 
plain sailing. Seems too simple to me, even with Lord 
Jervois’ authority and your genius, Lothian. Any snags?” 

“They are to come,” replied Lothian. “Task B, as de- 
fined by Wilshaw, is the construction of the tunnel. 
God knows what troubles we shall come up against 
when that gets under way. It is suggested we sink an 
auxiliary shaft with the ordinary cage and winding ap- 
paratus on the north side of the Downs inland from St. 
Margarets, for the use of workers, while a second slop- 
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ing shaft is constructed, the ultimate purpose being to 
ensure one way trafhc for entering and leaving the 
workings. The real difficulty will be the time factor. 
That depends upon the available machinery. Wilshaw 
brought Alexander Macdonald to see me. He 1s one of 
our foremost younger engineers and gained his mining 
experience chiefly in the pits at Mansfield. The problem 
set him there was in the first instance that of drainage, 
and subsequently that of haulage over long distances, 
which latter faced him up to overcoming the difficulties 
of ventilation. For these various purposes, Macdonald 
has invented a series of machines and devices, tested al- 
ready during nearly three years in the Nottinghamshire 
pits, which have given complete satisfaction. He formed 
a company for the purpose of exploiting his inventions, 
for he considered they would be of the utmost value in 
the United States, France, Germany and Poland. They 
had already completed units, ready for demonstration; 
when war broke out. I discovered that Sir Howard Un- 
derwood was Chairman of the Company and got into 
touch with him by telephone. He asked me to write 
particulars or to come and see him. 

“I myself travelled to London inorder to see Sir 
Howard after making an appointment, and he excused 
himself with the plea of flu. He did, however, refer me 
to the Company’s solicitors, Messrs. Blake and Ransom, 
whose reputation is not very good. Fortunately I had 
Macdonald with me. I soon discovered that he had a 
very small interest in the Company, as happens to so 
many inventors, and Underwood was quite prepared to 
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hold the community up to ransom while he and his 
friends collected their pound of flesh. Ransom told me 
his instructions were to arrange for the sale of machines. 
The price was simply fabulous, and although there are 
all kinds of restrictions on profits Messrs. Blake and 
Ransom know a thing or two, among the first of which 
is the art of concealing inconvenient facts. Macdonald 
is an engineer pure and simple. He knows not the first 
thing about finance or the roguery of the City. All he 
could say was that he was bound by his agreements and 
he was in an awful funk of Ransom who shut him up 
every time he attempted an explanation. Anyhow, I re- 
turned to Underwood’s house and demanded an inter- 
view. When I got in, I told him what I wanted. He said 
he wasn’t prepared to budge on price, and could in any 
case hold up the business indefinitely if he didn’t get it. 
I left him, rang up George Filmer at the Home Office, 
and in two shakes Sir Howard Underwood found him- 
self in Wormwood Scrubs, arrested under Section 18 B 
of E.P.A. Since then the Government has taken over 
the business, lock, stock and barrel, and we’ve put in 
Macdonald as Managing Director with an accountant 
from the Treasury to keep him on the financial rails. 

“Macdonald and Wilshaw put their heads together 
for hours, and, subject to the sub-strata being little dif- 
ferent from that encountered generally in the Kent coal- 
fields, they estimate that with forty units to include 
both the Macdonald excavators and haulage system, 
based upon an endless winding gear, the job can be com- 
pleted in four months, possibly in three. 
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“Wilshaw also requested that Professor Ernest Smith 
of Oxford University be invited to collaborate. He 1s 
at present scientific adviser on submarine questions to 
the Admiralty and has been largely responsible for im- 
provements in the Davis life-saving apparatus and a new 
system of bulkheads as additional protection. The First 
Lord, as a member of the War Cabinet, was, of course, 
with us heart and soul. But he found Wilmot, the first 
Sea Lord a bit sticky. Anyhow, we’ve got Ernest Smith 
on loan.” 

“Good,” commented Grant. “I have anticipated spe- 
cial dangers, against which we must make every provi- 
sion. The first is that of detection from the air or from 
German submarines. So far as the air is concerned, the 
limitation of all movement above ground to the hours 
of darkness is a sufficient safeguard. The mere fact that 
we are heavily advertising the prospect of invasion is a 
reasonable cause for unusual activity along the coast, for 
it would naturally be supposed that we have extensive 
counter-works in the process of construction. As for 
submarines, we shall of course be working many feet 
below the floor of the sea. There is the risk of detection 
however by sound. The only way we can make sure of 
protection is for a submarine patrol to be established 
working in harmony with destroyers, however short we 
are of this type of vessel. We must keep this part of the 
Channel free from observation at all costs.” 

“TIl speak to the First Sea Lord about that,” replied 
Jervois. 


“Drainage may provide one of our greatest prob- 
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lems,” continued Grant. “A series of bulkheads through- 
out the system, made as we progress, would prevent any 
serious danger from flooding, though the work might 
be delayed. We shall require a number of expert divers 
in case of accident so as to ensure the locking of bulk- 
heads. But, I have no doubt Wilshaw and Smith will be 
familiar with the Speyer method of rapid absorption 
with tranium. So far it has proved far too expensive for 
commercial adoption, but the system will prove invalu- 
able to us. The water pumped from the tunnel and 
subsidiary galleries can by this method be rapidly ab- 
sorbed into the atmosphere under pressure. Should flood- 
ing prove abnormal, at a pinch we can, of course, pump 
part of the outflow into the lower seams of the Guil- 
ford pit. 

“When the excavations have passed out into the deeper 
waters of the Channel we shall be faced with a very real 
difficulty, namely, that of getting rid of earth excavated. 
The delay caused by hauling hundreds of thousands of 
tons of soil over several miles of improvised rail and 
then of getting rid of the excrescence would prove an 
immense handicap to our plans of operation.” 

“I was coming to that point,” said Mortimer Gray. 
“Of course I am no expert in these things, but it is my 
job to collect information and to try to find missing 
links. Sir Arthur Wilshaw and Professor Smith are al- 
ready exploring the possibilities of providing a series 
of what they call ‘stomachs’ along the whole length of 
the tunnel. They would be operated on the same prin- 
ciple as bulkheads. It is proposed, as I understand it, to 
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project a number of shafts, leading at a steep angle from 
the tunnel itself. ‘Those shafts are the mouths into which 
the excavations will be thrown. At the end of the shafts 
will be placed the ‘stomachs,’ large metal cylinders which 
when filled, their capacity being determined by weight, 
will automatically open and discharge their content onto 
the sea bed under pressure. Alternative operation by 
hand is to be provided. The ‘stomachs’ will have to be 
affixed to the mouths from outside, that is to say from 
the sea bed itself. Ihe empty ‘stomachs’ will of course 
then be flooded and it is further proposed to empty 
these making use of the same system of pressure as will 
be used for filling. By this means, Sir Arthur and Pro- 
fessor Smith assure me that they will be able to get rid 
of the excrement without the difficulties and delays 
which you, sir, like they themselves, had anticipated.” 

“It does not sound very difficult, but, tell me, Mor- 
timer,” pursued Grant, “is it practicable to fix these 
‘stomachs’?” 

Mortimer smiled. “Professor Smith had been con- 
cerned with examining the evidence provided by the 
Thetis enquiry with a view to preventing, as far as pos- 
sible, a similar tragedy. Prior to the war, he had been in 
consultation with the Denton Sykes Salvage Company, 
with a view to producing some device capable of crawl- 
ing along the sea bed, on the tank principle. If the ques- 
tion of resistance to pressure could be overcome, and 
what they termed a ‘crab’ could be devised sufficiently 
light and manceuvrable, it was considered that a notable 
advance would have been made and that, in any case, 
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the ‘crab’ would prove of the utmost use for bridging 
and harbour operations as well as for the investigation 
of wrecks in coastal waters. 

“The Denton Sykes ‘crab’ was therefore made and 
was secretly tested shortly after the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. Its performance is said to be remarkable. An im- 
provement in the original design enables a diver to 
emerge and to operate apparatus and manipulate tools 
with perfect ease. The ‘crab’ is fitted with cranes, oper- 
ated from within, which can lift loads from its back and 
place them in position to be rivetted and bolted by 
divers or by robot arms, controlled from within the 
body of the tank itself. Iwo of these machines were 
produced by the Company and thereafter three to the 
orders of the Admiralty, one of which is now on its way 
to Singapore. The four machines available, Professor 
Smith thinks, will be sufficient for our purpose, while 
the Denton Sykes Company have placed orders, given 
priority by the First Lord, for an additional two ma- 
chines.” , 

“The ‘crab’ seems to offer further opportunities,” 
suggested Grant with a grin. 

“The only other problems,” he continued, after exam- 
ining the draft plans and schedules, “are those of ven- 
tilation and possible disturbance of the sea bed causing 
discoloration of the water surface.” 

“Macdonald applied his mind at once to the former 
question,” replied Lothian. “He proposes to use liquid 
air as the pressure medium for filling the ‘stomachs’ and 
we shall also use liquid air for ventilation purposes. Pro- 
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fessor Smith also suggested that a series of pipes, fitted 
with valves, and affixed to captive buoys should be dis- 
tributed throughout the length of the tunnel, the buoys 
being liberated to surface only during the hours of dark- 
ness. I thought that a pretty good notion and it would 
considerably help to solve a knotty problem.” 

“In regard to the possibility of water surface discol- 
oration, due to the discharge of earth from the ‘stom- 
achs,’” pursued Mortimer, “I have taken Mr. Meldrum 
of the Geological Survey onto the staff. He surprised 
me by saying that mid-Channel is only some thirty fath- 
oms deep, and in places shallower than that.” 

“That no doubt accounts for the muddy appearance 
of the sea during stormy weather,” commented Lord 
Jervois. “I have often noticed it, but had never previ- 
ously joined the effect to the cause.” 

“Except in calm weather,” continued Mortimer, “the 
surface water of the Channel in the Straits is clouded 
and muddy. The danger is from air and possible sub- 
marine or speed-boat observation during a prolonged 
period of calm. Meldrum will keep an eye on that. How- 
ever, if at any time we feel that discoloration might give 
rise to suspicion, in co-operation with Bomber Com- 
mand, it would always be possible to stage a ‘Routine 
Raid’ on Calais and Boulogne, dropping a few bombs 
into the sea, which would no doubt be duly reported to 
the German High Command.” 

“While Lord Haw Haw would get another kick out 
of telling the world,” added Grant, “that during the 
latest R.A.F. raid on the Channel ports they were 
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driven off, dropping most of their bombs into the sea!” 

“A further cover,” proceeded Mortimer, “would be 
for the Admiralty to arrange for the dropping of a 
number of depth charges, near but not too near to our 
under-sea workings, as if challenging the presence of 
German submarines.” 

“T think that problem is solved,” replied Grant. “Very 
well. There is nothing further to be done for the mo- 
ment. The stage is now set. Everything now depends 
upon supplies of men and machinery. The time factor is 
all important. Ten years ago, we could not have at- 
tempted the project under a year.” 

“The Channel Tunnel project,” said Mortimer, “was 
to have taken four years to complete. I secured all the 
relevant papers, surveys and schedules, and have them 
on file.” 

“We are going to do the job in as many months,” 
commented Grant. , 

“Thanks to Wilshaw, Macdonald, and Smith,” added 
Lothian. “And chiefly to Lord Jervois. We shall have 
none of the usual obstruction of the Treasury and the 
Civil Service in all Departments, including those of the 
Services. Executives have been warned that immediate 
action is to be taken on all questions relating to the plan.” 

“How is it designated?” asked Grant. | 

“By the letter “V.’ Of course ‘Priority.’” replied Jer- 
vois. “All correspondence and envelopes concerning the 
plan are to have affixed to them the letter ‘V’ in red. 
The Stationery Office has already forwarded supplies to 


all Departments concerned.” 
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“So far so good,” said Grant, examining a detailed 
survey of the Channel and coastal region to its North 
and South. “You understand that so far I have only been 
able to provide for one exit in France. That is at Guisnes. 
There are available, of course, the preliminary borings, 
one close to Dover, the other at Cape Grisnez, prepared 
for the original Channel Tunnel project. Useful as they 
would have proved, I have definitely decided that we 
cannot use them. They are known. Nevertheless, from 
its inception, “The V Plan’ depends upon two separate 
exits. We must duplicate in case of accidents and in 
order to be able to land two forces simultaneously on 
the French coast. As to how this will ultimately be ac- 
complished operationally depends upon the military sit- 
uation at the decisive moment.” 

“Sir Arthur Wilshaw is entirely familiar with the 
project,” said Lothian. “Task A will furnish a common 
entrance for the V tunnels. Task B includes the simul- 
taneous construction of the two tunnels, one projected 
to penetrate the coast about half a mile south of San- 
gatte, as the survey shows, the other planned to reach it 
about three quarters of a mile north-east of Cape Gris- 
nez, the two exits being approximately five miles dis- 
tant from one another.” | 

“Very well,” replied Grant. “I propose to set up my 
own headquarters within the area.” 

“I have seen to that,” replied Mortimer. “Warden 
Manor, near Martin Mill, has been got ready for the 
Staff as Advance Headquarters; and I sent for Bob 
Waller from the ‘Six Bells’ at Brill to look after you.” 
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“Bob Waller!” cried Grant. “My dear Mortimer, you 
think of everything.” 

“I have more than once had to remind my brother, 
sir, that I spent twelve years in the Brigade of Guards to 
learn precision. Even the best Manor House is no good 
without a caterer. Bob Waller is the best I know, and he 
is one of our oldest friends, sir.” 

“Any others from the Old Squad?” asked Grant, his 
eyes searching those of Mortimer with a gleam of an- 
ticipation. | 

“Yes, sir,” replied Mortimer. “I put my hand on the 
lot. Clarkson, Davis, Hughes, Partington, Maulkin.” 

“Only one absentee,” sighed Grant. “McTavish. Then 
[ll name the left arm of Task B ‘McTavish’ and the 
right shall be called ‘Jervois.’ Thank you all. You've ac- 
complished miracles. So now to work!” 


CHAPTER XV 


The Pass- W ord—“Hermann” 


Work on “THE V PLAN” was commenced on the 15th 
April. On the same day, British troops had been landed 
in Norway, but by the 3rd May had been overwhelmed 
and forced to re-embark at Namsos. 

Events followed one another with unparalleled swift- 
ness. On the roth May, Belgium, Holland and Luxem- 
bourg were invaded by Germany. On the same day, 
British troops entered Belgium. 

“Good God!” exclaimed Grant to Field Marshal Lord 
Jervois. “Has the Allied Defensive Plan been changed? 
We seem to be pushing our whole army forward.” 

“We are joining forces with the Belgians under com- 
mand of King Leopold,” replied Jervois gravely. “Their 
position is weak. Co-ordination is lacking between the 
Belgians and the Dutch. A gap exists between the Bel- 
gian advanced line of defence, the Albert Canal, and 
the Dutch defences of the Zuyder Zee waterline. We 
can’t permit Belgium to collapse.” 

“But that weakness had been foreseen,” exclaimed 
Grant. 
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“Gamelin and Georges are still at loggerheads,” con- 
tinued Jervois. “Reynaud has taken the decision. He 1s 
determined to hold the French Frontiers at all costs. Our 
réle, therefore, is to fight in Belgium. If we can fill the 
gap, the Dutch will be enormously strengthened.” 

“But,” objected Grant, “this means that our strategic 
line of defence upon which the whole of the Allied Plan 
was based has been scrapped. I mean the line of the 
Somme.” 

“No. Not scrapped, Grant. As I see it, the Allied Plan 
has been postponed. There is time to readjust the dis- 
positions. We must see how the fight goes in Holland 
and Belgium.” 

“I pray they’ve kept something in reserve with which 
to hold the line of the Somme,” replied Grant. 

Five days later, by the use of parachute and air-borne 
troops, and following a terrific aerial bombardment of 
Rotterdam, the Netherlands Army capitulated. In this 
emergency, with the threat of invasion growing ever 
nearer, the War Office announced the formation of the 
Local Defence Volunteers. But, in Belgium and France, 
disaster followed disaster with appalling significance. The 
British, who had been holding an advanced position east 
of Louvain, fell back to the Scheldt, but the Germans 
had effected a breach fifty miles across between the ten 
British Divisions and the French army on, their right 
flank. On the 19th May, the Germans were opposite the 
gates of St. Quentin. 

It was on this day that Grant had flown first to Calais 
for the purpose of making emergency arrangements with 
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his force under James Monro. His orders were brief and 
to the point. If not already completed, stores were to be 
brought up to a maximum so that the garrison of the 
galleries could withstand a siege of four months’ dura- 
tion. The entrance from the forest into the galleries was 
to be sealed and trees 1n the vicinity felled, so as com- 
pletely to screen the entrance to the galleries. The en- 
trance from the Church of St. Germain was to remain 
open till the last moment, a man-hole being kept free 
thereafter and preparations made to blow up the church 
should the area be evacuated by British troops. A num- 
ber of the forest trees above the galleries were to be 
drilled from below, also, providing additional vents, the 
apertures being arranged at a height of over twenty feet 
from ground level. The whole garrison was to stand by, 
ready to retire permanently underground, completing 
such arrangements as would be possible while they 
awaited the arrival of the “McTavish” arm thrust out 
from the Dover cliffs. It was recognized that very grave 
problems were bound up in this decision. 

The risk of discovery was considerable, though mini- 
mized by every conceivable stratagem of misdirection 
and cunning camouflage which experienced brains and 
Grant’s ingenuity could suggest. The chances had been 
carefully weighed. It was felt that the importance of 
having a well-armed force immediately available at the 
French end of the tunnels to guard, and possibly to fight 
for the defence of, the exit when, during the last hours, 
concealment would no longer be possible, outweighed 
the possibility of discovery. Nevertheless, in order to 
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prevent disclosure of the plans, arrangements were made 
for the destruction of all orders and maps, while those 
engaged in the task were warned that in the event of it 
being necessary for them to go in permanent retreat 
underground, they were to imagine, and if captured, to 
state, as in fact was true, that they were men of various 
units who had taken refuge in these galleries, used as a 
store against the danger of air bombing of the camp 
established nearby. Such a plausible tale, supported by 
the evidence, would forestall any undue suspicion as to 
the further objects to which the galleries were being 
ut. 
: The Curé had long since elected to remain, whatever 
might befall his parish and the district. If the experience 
of the civilian populations of Poland, Holland, and more 
lately of Belgium, was any index of what would happen 
to that of Northern France in the event of the German 
armies sweeping their advance along the coast, it was 
certain that the civilian population, or at least that part 
of it which could effect an escape, would flee before the 
invader and be driven mercilessly by tanks, ‘hedge- 
hoppers’ and dive-bombers. Some would remain, but 
whether they would ultimately survive to tell the tale, 
no one could possibly predict. But, true to his task, the 
Curé had succeeded in securing a number of both men 
and women, ready to risk all and remain, even if the 
territory passed into German hands. ‘These persons, scat- 
tered widely throughout the district, in farms, as quarry 
men, foresters, and the lesser officials of the Commune, 
were to keep in touch with the Curé and the eleven lads 
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under his immediate control, who, under cover of the 
hours of darkness and moving by those paths and ways 
every inch of which were as familiar as the palms of 
their hands, would, when necessary, make contact with 
them. Thus liaison with the outside world would be 
maintained. That, both Grant and Monro considered es- 
sential to success. For, when the V Plan was nearing 
completion, it was essential that the numbers and disposi- 
tions of the German troops in the vicinity should be 
known. Those in the galleries would then be enabled to 
advise the troops with whom they were to join hands of 
the situation; while, if practicable, advices could be com- 
municated through to England, making it possible for 
the High Command to stage a considerable diversion 
some distance away, and, by thus causing the Germans 
to withdraw troops and aircraft to meet the new menace, 
would then enable the successful débouchement of a con- 
siderable force from the tunnels, ready also to outflank 
the German diversion in an unfavourable fighting posi- 
tion to which they had thus been drawn. 

Colonel Grant further arranged with the G.H.Q. Staff 
officer who accompanied him that a party from the 
Royal Corps of Signals, to which would be attached a 
section of Royal Engineers for demolition purposes, 
would be ready to destroy all cross-Channel cables in 
the area of Calais-Boulogne. The cables were to be cut 
and the stations blown up. If they remained intact there 
was no doubt that the Germans would make use of these 
for listening purposes; but, if completely wrecked, all 
danger of discovery of the tunnel workings from this 
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cause would be removed. The risk of running an inde- 
pendent line from the galleries, linked with one of the 
cables out at sea, was unfortunately considered too great 
and Grant determined to rely therefore upon the Curé 
and his gang of lads, already nicknamed by the troops, 
“The Tough-guys.” Tortuous, slow, hazardous as such 
slender communications might prove, Grant was at least 
assured of all those great qualities to be found in adven- 
turous youth, courage, resource, initiative, endurance, 
will, and, not least, spirits animated to their highest en- 
deavour by the careful and most practical ministrations 
of the Curé. 

So far as was humanly possible, nothing had been left 
to chance. Every conceivable contingency had been 
discussed and rediscussed; every problem given its first 
and alternative solutions; every difficulty—and Heaven 
knew how manifold they were—foreseen and measures 
provided to meet each and every one as it might make 
its appearance. 

Leaving Guisnes, Grant hurried back to Amiens. The 
skies above the city were already filled with circling 
aeroplanes, the roads leading therefrom almost choked 
with refugees and troops. The Germans were approach- 
ing rapidly. Grant’s car slowed down, bored its way 
through the dense masses and then turned onto the side- 
road leading to the Chateau de Hautecloque. The Mar- 
quis received his visitor with astonishing calm. The 
Marquise and most of the staff had been evacuated some 
days before. Yvonne had remained, despite the tears and 
protests of her mother. Standing before the portrait of 
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her brother in the great salon she had said, “He did his 
duty by France. So must I.” 

“Whatever happens,” declared the Marquis, “I shall 
remain. I am an old man, not an active officer. They will 
respect my age, and what is probably far more impor- 
tant in German eyes is that I am a practical farmer, my 
crops rising from the ground, my prize herds of cattle 
of the greatest value to their troops. I shall remain. 
Yvonne has the protection of her sex, though, God 
knows, in these days that is not always safeguarded with 
chivalry. But she, also, as heir to these estates, is as much 
responsible as I am myself. The dairy farms alone are of 
immense value and they are her exclusive province.” 

“I thank you both for that decision,” replied Grant. 
“All that ’ve seen at Guisnes has impressed me with its 
extraordinary efficiency. How have you been able to 
build your own organization?” 

“With some success,” responded the Marquis. “But 
not without considerable difficulty. The Chateau has 
been under continuous observation.” 

- Grant glanced at his host with surprise, then with a 
gleam of understanding. 

“Of course,” he said. “Von Durkheim, through Gen- 
eral Bonhomme.”’ 

“Yes,” assented the Marquis. “Bonhomme has been 
to the Chateau on several occasions for the most trivial 
reasons, has then asked me endless questions about the 
district generally, and has made much of Yvonne.” 

“His oily compliments make me nearly sick!” laughed 
Yvonne. 
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“My movements are watched,” continued the Mar- 
quis, “and in my goings and comings I am followed. It 
is the same with Yvonne. The watchers are, of course, 
strangers, and we ourselves have kept them under ob- 
servation all the time. Bonhomme’s jackals. We have had 
to adopt all kinds of ruses to evade them, but I have 
been most polite to the General. We have even discussed 
the possibility of a German break through. He says it 
Is quite impossible, for our own plans are to hold the 
German armies on their own frontiers. ‘I/s ne passeront 
pas?” 

“That is, of course, the plan on which the German 
High Command is basing its strategy,” commented 
Grant. “Our plan, the one we concocted in Paris for 
Bonhomme to sell to von Durkheim. It’s the devil! Gam- 
elin seems to be acting along the very lines we had con- 
sidered impossible. ‘To all intents and purposes the Ger- 
mans are now through.” 

“I know,” replied the Marquis bitterly. “At the pres- 
ent rate of advance, they will capture Amiens by tomor- 
row, even tonight. Whatever happens,” he repeated 
with flashing eyes, “I shall remain here. Even if it were 
not for the role which you have entrusted to me, Dun- 
can, my duty towards my people, to France, is to re- 
main as trustee of these lands. In many towns and dis- 
tricts, also, we have been able to set up cells of potential 
resistance. At Peronne, now in German hands, St. Quen- 
tin, Arras, in the district of Compiégne, at Soissons, 
Beauvais, in Amiens itself at Abbeville, Hazebrouck and 
among the miners in the La Bassée-Lens district. Our 
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groups have met in secret. We have made it abundantly 
plain that the penalty of betrayal is instant death, but I 
am satisfied that whatever other perils our people will 
have to face we are safe from that. The plan which you 
have in mind, the V Plan, is known only to a very few, 
the actual leaders in the various districts, and their names 
again are not known to the rank and file. The latter 
have been tested over and over again. At least, we are 
satisfied of this, they are patriots, ready to die for 
France.” | 

The sounds of gun fire were becoming hourly more 
ominous, while from the air the constant rattle of ma- 
chine guns spoke of the battle raging in the skies. The 
Marquis advanced to his study window and cast his 
glance across the wide acres sloping down to the River 
Somme, and then raised his eyes to the vision of the yet 
peaceful landscape beyond. He recalled the same view 
at the same season but a year before. And even as he 
stood, a French Staff car came swiftly through the ave- 
nue of trees leading to the courtyard in front of the 
Chateau. The Marquis caught his breath, and, turning 
towards Grant, with a motion of the hand signalled him 
to remain seated. 

“Bastin!” he whispered hoarsely. 

“Von Durkheim!” echoed Grant in a low voice. 

Two men alighted from the car, driven by a French 
poilu, the one, the Freiherr von Durkheim, attired as the 
painter, Henri Bastin, the other in the uniform of a 
French Staff officer. 

The great bell in the hall pealed loudly. 
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“You must go,” whispered the Marquis quickly, and 
with decision, beckoning Grant to follow him. “When 
I shut this door again, Duncan, you will hear the sound. 
Slip from this hiding place,” he parted a curtain to ad- 
mit Grant, and gripped his hand, pressing it warmly. 
“Au revoir, mon ami. God speed your work!” 

The curtain fell, entirely screening Grant from the 
outer hall. | 

Again, the great bell pealed its summons. 

The Marquis de Hautecloque advanced towards the 
door with even footsteps and drew back the bolts. 

“Ah! Monsieur Bastin,” he exclaimed expressing his 
surprise. “Welcome. Your presence in this grave hour is 
like a ray of sunshine. Pray introduce me to your friend.” 

“Le Capitaine De Vesé, from General Bonhomme’s 
headquarters,” replied von Durkheim brusquely. “I want 
a private word with you, Monsieur le Marquts.” 

“Certainly,” replied the Marquis. “I fear I have been 
obliged to remove my servants to greater safety and can 
therefore offer you no immediate hospitality. Will you 
please come to my study?” 

The Marquis held the door open for his vistors. As he 
shut it, he turned the key and slipped it into his pocket. 

“You remember my daughter, Yvonne, of course?” 
said the Marquis to von Durkheim. 

The German officer stepped towards the girl, and 
bending over her hand kissed it, retaining it in his grasp 
for a moment. 

“It was partly on her account that I’ve come to see 
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you. Your daughter should be removed to a place of 
safety at once.” 

“No,” replied Yvonne firmly. “There is no question 
of that. My duty is here.” 

“Very well,” replied von Durkheim. “We may dis- 
cuss that a little later. What I have to say is for your 
ears alone, Monsieur le Marquis; and I will be grateful 
if Mademotselle will accept our excuses and withdraw.” 

The sound of a motor engine, followed almost simul- 
taneously by that of departing wheels, was heard by 
those in the study. 

Von Durkheim rose and ran to the window. 

“There was a British Staff car in the courtyard,” he 
said breathlessly. “It has gone. Who was your visitor?” 

“Captain Monro,” replied Yvonne swiftly. “You will 
remember meeting him at this house a year ago, Mon- 
steur Bastin?”’ | 

Thus Yvonne had thrown her first card in the game 
which she was to play with von Durkheim during the 
ensuing months. ‘To mystify and mislead the enemy, she 
well knew was the perfection of the art of war. James 
Monro’s presence at the Chateau at this hour would re- 
move all question, subsequently, of his whereabouts and 
occupation. 

“I am surprised he was not with his Regiment,” sug- 
gested von Durkheim with a sneer. 

“He came on the same quest as yourself,” replied 
Yvonne, with a laugh. “But I am still here, Monsieur, 
you see!” 
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“Why should he run away when an officer of Gen- 
eral Bonhomme’s staff arrives?”’ asked von Durkheim, 
suspicion again reflected in his tones, with a meaning 
glance towards his companion. 

“T understand,” replied Yvonne, “that he took what in 
English is described as ‘French leave.’ It would not do 
for that to be reported. So he went away as hastily as he 
came. Captain Monro might not understand, as you now 
do, Monsieur, that my duty is to remain here.” 

Von Durkheim shrugged his shoulders. “May I ask 
you to leave your father and me alone for a while, 
Mademoiselle?” 

The Marquis rose to his feet and unlocked the door. 

“T had no idea the door was locked,” cried von Durk- 
heim. 

‘A precaution, Monsieur,” replied the Marquis suavely. 
“You asked to have a private word with me. With- 
out my servants about the house, in these days, I could 
never tell what kind of persons might make their in- 
trusion.” 

The door closed behind Yvonne and was again locked. 

“Intruders? German officers, for example?” asked von 
Durkheim, picking up the thread of the conversation. 

“It is possible,” replied the Marquis, laughing lightly. 
“Nothing in these days would surprise me.” 

“Not even that the painter engaged to your daughter 
is Oberst Freiherr von Durkheim of the German Gen- 
eral Staff?” asked the visitor. “And his colleague, Major 
Sedelmaier, in command of the parachute troops now 
being dropped in the Department of the Somme?” 
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He pointed through the window to a large formation 
of aircraft circling above, and to the white envelopes, 
like puffs of smoke, from which dangled dark objects. 

The Marquis, simulating intense surprise, stepped back 
regarding his visitors. 

“Messieurs!” he exclaimed. “This is past a joke!” 

“No jest, I assure you, Monsieur le Marquis,” replied 
von Durkheim grimly, exposing the uniform of a Ger- 
man officer beneath the scarf and overall of his painter’s 
attire. “I must ask your pardon for this deception. It has 
grieved me much. In the end, now swiftly coming to its 
climax, you will appreciate that I have acted for the best. 
I must press upon you that you will say nothing of this 
to Yvonne...” 

“You will doubtless wish to tell her yourself?” asked 
the Marquis. 

“Precisely,” replied von Durkheim. “I know her feel- 
ings towards me better than any one else, even her father. 
In her eyes, I am a painter. When this grim business, 
forced upon us, is over, Monsieur, I. hope to become a 
painter again.” 

The Marquis remained silent. 

Von Durkheim continued. “For the time being the 
Chateau will be my own headquarters. ‘That, at least, 
will save you from the inconvenience of billetting and 
of strangers. I am happy in this way to be able to repay 
the hospitality you showed me at this time last year. 
You will be free, Monsieur le Marquis, within reason, to 
pursue your own life in peace. The dangers of war will 
soon pass away from this district. By tomorrow we shall 
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have occupied Amiens. Within a month we shall have 
entered Paris.” 

“I am in your hands,” answered the Marquis with a 
shrug. “For the moment, I prefer to be alone. I presume 
you will allow me some privacy during your...ah... 
visit? My study, for example? And the rooms of my 
daughter and myself?” 

“Certainly, certainly,” replied von Durkheim smiling. 
“For the present the Chateau must remain as my report 
centre. Major Sedelmaier will be in charge. I have many 
things which command my immediate attention. But I 
shall return tonight. Before I go, however, I will have 
a word with Yvonne.” He glanced through the window. 
“I see she is still in the garden.” 

Some of those who had reached the ground from the 
aircraft above were now perceived as tiny dots in the 
fields, moving steadily towards the line of the River, 
while a few who had fallen on the near side were ad- 
vancing towards the Chateau, their progress entirely 
uninterrupted. The Marquis prayed that Grant had been 
able to get through before the roads were held against 
him. 

The Freiherr von Durkheim strolled leisurely towards 
Yvonne who, leaning against a bronze figure, awaited 
his presence. 

“I am the bearer of grievous news,” said von Durk- 
heim. 

“It could scarcely be worse than what. we already 
know,” said Yvonne listlessly. 

“I wish with all my heart to spare you any shock,” 
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continued von Durkheim. “But, as you are well pre- 
pared, I feel that what I have to say will not shock you. 
First I want to tell you, Yvonne, that during all these 
terrible months I have never ceased to think of you. I 
have come today to Meraumont because I love you more 
than all else in the world. I have spoken to your father 
already about this. I am arranging for his security, that 
the Chateau shall not be disturbed .. .” 

“You, Monsieur. How so? I do not understand. Has 
a painter power to stem the tide of the German inva- 
sion?” asked the girl, with an appearance of innocence. 

“One painter at least has that power, Yvonne,” re- 
plied von Durkheim, taking her hand, but finding her 
fingers lacking a response to his warm grasp. “I repre- 
sent the vanguard of an Army which will bring peace 
to France, peace to the world... .” 

“You speak a parable, Monsieur,” suggested Yvonne. 
“What are you hinting at? Have new French forces 
arrived to save Amiens? Who is this French Staff officer 
who accompanies you? You, at least, are not a soldier, 
Monsieur.” 

“I am an officer of the German General Staff... .” 

Although the facts had been known to Yvonne for 
many months and the love which she had experienced 
for this man had long since turned to the bitter hatred 
of betrayal, Yvonne blanched. She tore her hand from 
his grasp and steadied herself against the bronze figure. 
‘Ta hear such a confession from the lips of a man whose 
vows she had believed, to whose advances she had so 
generously responded, was like the pressure of cold steel 
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upon her heaving bosom. She reeled and then with a 
hauteur, deeply implanted in her nature but rarely ex- 
posed, turned and addressed him. 

“Your true name, Monsieur?” 

“The Freiherr Max von Durkheim, a landowner of 
Bavaria,” replied the man, not without some pride de- 
spite the misgivings of his heart. 

“Your title is well suited, Monsieur von Durkheim,” 
continued the girl coldly. “A free man, as I, too, am 
free.” 

“Within the limits of the German victories and occu- 
pation, Mademoiselle, you are free. Of this I have assured 
your father. I came to offer you a safe conduct away 
from Meraumont. You refused and, frankly, I was glad 
of it. The Chateau is now my headquarters. I have no 
desire to disturb its tranquillity and my presence here 
will ensure that... .” 

“Tranquillity, Monsieur?’ demanded Yvonne with 
some heat. “What peace can there be while our people 
flee like sheep from the wolves? My heart bleeds for 
France. ...” 

“Your heart will be in my keeping, Yvonne. I shall 
see that no harm befalls the people of the de Hautecloque 
estates.” 

“As I am remaining at my father’s side,” replied 
Yvonne, “I shall doubtless have opportunities to remind 
you of your word... for what it may be worth ... 
Monsieur... .” 

“My heart is also in your keeping, Mademoiselle,” 
pursued von Durkheim. “Though the. cruel necessity of 
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my duty made it impossible for me to confess the truth 
before, you will not find that now I have returned, as 
I promised to return, I shall fail you. Whatever request 
you have to make on behalf of any of your people, it 
will be granted. I beg you not to make things too diffi- 
cult for me, for every man possesses two souls, that of 
his body and the soul of his race. On the spirit of the 
race is laid the irrevocable order to serve. Who am I 
that I should dare to question that injunction? Yet, in 
my love for Yvonne I sought to inspire a union of these 
two souls, so that, linked in duty towards France as I 
am towards Germany, I might in the end with your aid, 
Yvonne, help to achieve an enduring friendship between 
our two nations.” 

The colour crept back into Yvonne’s cheeks. How 
insidious were this man’s phrases! With what stealth 
could he insert the rapier thrust into a woman’s heart! 
Yet, as she reflected, the vision of James, honest as the 
day, chivalrous, a staunch ally, as true to France as he 
was to his own country, appreciative alike of their sepa- 
rate institutions and the grand turbulent cavalcade of 
their converging histories, rose before her eyes. No 
genius, James; blunt of speech; at his best, a poor Romeo 
but how true a lover; at this very moment engaged on 
as hazardous a task as a soldier was ever asked to under- 
take. Service freely given for France, for those liberties 
of conscience and life’s conduct which in the peace 
promised by’the glib tongue of von Durkheim would 
be utterly obliterated. She smiled as she thought of 
James, so very near, and whom it was her own and her 
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father’s sworn duty to help even to the last extremity. 

“My words please you, Yvonne?” asked von Durk- 
heim softly, drawing closer to her. 

Yvonne gasped, and, with one hand gripping the 
bronze figure to steady herself, stood proudly before 
him, her bosom heaving, pale with emotion. She had 
already played a first card in what had been a game. 
Now she faced her destiny. Not a game as might be 
played by two gamblers for high stakes, but a fight in 
which all her woman’s arts, all her strength of mind and 
body, all her wit and intelligence, would be tested to 
their limits. It was her first fight, matched against a man, 
skilled in war, trained in the arts of deception, brave, 
forceful and persuasive, dogged and determined, ardu- 
ous in love—how well she knew it! Of its very nature 
the fight must be carried on during months, during 
which she would never be able to escape the attentions, 
daily, of a man determined to possess her, whose im- 
petuous nature would hardly suffer being thwarted and 
whose breeding would soon be stripped to reveal the 
barbarian, if his desires were too long held at bay. 

A sudden and full realization of the battle before her 
caused a mist to swim before Yvonne’s eyes. She stag- 
gered, but almost instantly recovered her composure, 
indeed before von Durkheim could step to her side and 
crush her in his arms. She waved aside his proffered hand, 
uttering a sound, half sob, half chuckle. This last deter- 
mination was born of a sense of mastery and power over 
the man before her. He loved her. In that, he had been 
sincere, if in that alone. This then must be Yvonne’s 
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trump card. She felt herself being slowly pressed back 
and back; the space for manceuvre narrowing, always 
narrowing. There was no avenue of escape; no breach 
through which she might fly. She had reached the last 
line of defence; yet not hers . . . perhaps that she must 
surrender. At all costs, James must be shielded, the secret 
of the V Plan remain unrevealed. 

“Your news has of course profoundly shocked me,” 
said Yvonne at length, with astonishing composure. “T 
must try always to think of you as the painter whose 
devotion to his art so enthralled me... .” 

“T am so glad, so happy, Yvonne,” cried von Durk- 
heim. “That is how I would wish you to think of me, 
and soon this ugly business will be over. Then it is as a 
painter alone that men will know me. And you, Yvonne, 
will always have known me as just that.” 

“T shall of course require time to adjust my mind to 
this new situation. You must expect little of me. I must 
talk it over with my father and seek the counsel of my 
priest. You must show by your actions that I shall not 
a second time be misled and deceived. There are my 
people, now more than ever demanding my help, my 
sympathy, my counsel, and the estates, largely deprived 
of their labour, demanding all my time and assistance.” 

“In such matters, Yvonne, I know I can render you 
many services. Your people shall be as my own,” re- 
plied von Durkheim. “They will become accustomed to 
me, and,” his eyes gleamed as he swept her with his 
glance, “that will prove the best augury for the future 
we had planned together. If, in so small a matter I can 
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retain your confidence, Yvonne, I shall hope that it 
may re-awaken your love for me. But no. I am sure your 
love has not really weakened. Is not the way of love 
always hard? I have found it so. Terribly hard! The 
stern duties to which I was called imposed on me the 
effacement of my true self, Yvonne. Yet, you have 
known that true self for I gave my heart to you. Yvonne, 
you became the dictator of my life, the source of all 
my inspiration. My art leaped to new heights of bril- 
liance under your spell. There is nothing to separate us, 
nothing to divide the future of our two selves, man 
and woman, walking through life together, as we had 
planned.” 

“I must plead for time, Monsieur,” replied Yvonne 
to his warm protestations. How lightly, she reflected, he 
brushed aside the tragedy of her own heart, how con- 
veniently excused his awful deception, how coldly passed 
by from the scenes of ruin and pillage, of swooping 
aeroplanes spurting fire, of the tangled carnage upon the 
roads, of blazing cities and farmsteads, and of women 
swooning over the bleeding bodies of their little ones. 
And even as she thus reflected, a German soldier, armed 
to the teeth, light machine gun in hand, thrust his way 
through the low yew hedge at the foot of the lawn and 
strode towards them across the mown turf. 

Von Durkheim slipped the painter’s overall from his 
shoulders, revealing the Staff gorgets upon his neck and 
badges of rank upon his trim uniform. He shouted a 
word of command to the man, who yet approached at 
“the ready, demanding the password. 
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“Hermann,” replied von Durkheim, and the man 
lowered his weapon, coming to a position of motionless 
attention. 

“Take up a position in front of tne door,” barked 
von Durkheim. “Let this lady pass freely.” 

“Zu befebl, Herr Oberst!” replied the man, clicking 
his field boots and striding towards the main entrance 
to the Chateau. 

“My congratulations, young man,” continued von 
Durkheim, calling after the retreating figure. “You are 
the first to arrive!” 

The man turned, shifted his weapon into his left hand, 
grinned, and raised his right hand in salute, adding the 
triumphant cry of “Heil Hitler!” 

“Heil Hitler!” replied von Durkheim with an answer- 
ing smile, and, turning to Yvonne, said, “I have already 
given orders that you are to have free passage, as you 
wish.” 

The girl turned and left him, hurrying to rejoin her 
father whose anxious face she could see at the window. 

On the zoth May, the German armies entered Amiens, 
and, supported by parachutist troops, advanced on the 
road to Abbeville. Here their advance was held for the 
moment while they forged the great turning movement 
on their right flank and widened the breach between the 
French and small British army along the line of the 
Scheldt, overcoming the violent counter attacks deliv- 
ered by the thinning British and French battalions. Dur- 
ing these grim days, the Chateau Meraumont became a 
hive of activity, the very centre of the battlefield sprawl- 
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ing across the plains and downs of Picardy, but itself 
immune from the shocks of battle. Both the Marquis and 
his daughter went about their business with leaden hearts 
and eyes, blind except to the routine of household and 
farms. The work must go on, such people who had re- 
mained be succoured, and among them were those in the 
Marquis’ confidence, to whom a word of cheer and 
encouragement to await a se day came as balm to 
troubled, bitter souls. 

On the 28th May, von Durkheim came to the Mar- 
quis’ study to announce the surrender of King Leopold, 
and to say that the British army was hemmed in at 
Ostend, Dunkirk and Calais, without a chance of escape. 
The Marquis groaned as von Durkheim left him. 

“Mon Dieu!’ he cried in his bitterness. “Is there no 
end? How long, O Lord? How long?” 

Yvonne stood beside him. “James!” she whispered 
through her tears, but the voice was one of confidence. 


CHAPTER XVI 


“‘Mort Pour la Patrie!”’ 


By A TURNING MOVEMENT of astonishing speed and in- 
genuity, the Germans had driven a wedge between the 
British army and the French, the former fighting rear- 
guard actions with superb courage and desperation 
against superior numbers and armament. Step by step, 
the British had been driven back, from the Scheldt to 
the Lys, where twenty-two years previously the Ma- 
chine Gun Corps had finally held Ludendorff’s great 
thrust towards the same objectives. Prior to the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the Belgian Army on the 28th 
May, in spite of a spirited and gallant defence by ele- 
ments of the Guards’ and Rifle Brigades, assisted by 
stout-hearted Frenchmen, both Boulogne and Calais had 
fallen. 

The troops in the galleries at Guisnes had sealed them- 
selves below ground, and during the first two weeks of 
incarceration, with anxious hearts awaited developments, 
not daring during this period to send a single man to the 
surface, even under cover of darkness, to learn some- 
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thing of the situation. From time to time, terrific ex- 
plosions shook the ground and reverberated strangely 
through their underground prison, an assuring reminder 
that, whatever the fate of the British and French armies 
in the Coastal region, the Germans were yet being sub- 
jected to an inferno of bombing and probably of gunfire 
from the English coast. 

On the 3rd June, by a miracle of improvisation, sup- 
ported by heroism scarcely matched before in the glori- 
ous history of an Island people, the bulk of Lord Gort’s 
army was evacuated from the awful beaches of Dunkirk 
and the Germans cheated of the richest fruits of their 
victory. But, meanwhile, calmly going about their busi- 
ness, Duncan Grant and his small staff of determined 
experts had made astonishing progress with Task A, 
while the preliminary work had been begun on the two 
arms of Task B, “Jervois” and “McTavish.” There was 
something deeply significant in the selection of these 
two names, that of a Field Marshal, universally respected, 
and of a Private soldier of the last war who had given 
his life in a similar attempt which had then proved unsuc- 
cessful. The workers now engaged were spurred to tre- 
mendous exertions, and, during their rest periods, nearly 
‘all conversation, in canteens and billets, was devoted to 
the question as to which arm was making the greatest 
progress. On one day the “Jervois” workers would an- 

nounce that the first ‘stomach’ had been placed in posi- 
tion while the riveters in “McTavish” were yet welding 
their bolts. On another, that Sir Arthur Wilshaw had 
personally congratulated the men of “McTavish” when, 
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due to a faulty fuse, a detonation charge had exploded 
wounding three men, but without cessation the work 
had proceeded with redoubled effort; while “Jervois” 
workers had been an hour behind schedule in getting the 
Macdonald excavator to work to the satisfaction of that 
irascible and hard-headed Highlander. Football pools, 
horse-racing and the dogs were forgotten, and the wagers 
made were as to the progress of the work from day to 
day and week to week. 

“I’ve never seen team work like thic before in my 
life, Grant,” remarked a visiting member of the War 
Cabinet. “What’s the recipe?” 

“Just the will to win, sir,” replied Grant, a grin creas- 
ing his lined face. 

“Well, well,” grunted the Cabinet Minister. “And yet 
men still demand to know what are our war aims.” 

“To win is our sole objective,” said Grant grimly. “It’s 
just inherent in the British character. The old Boche 
may think us a funny lot with our football and our 
cricket, but we always play to win.” 

“Yes,” assented the Minister with a chuckle. “It may 
be a bit hackneyed, but ‘Britons never shall be slaves’ is 
also a good tonic. In fact, in a world of ideologies, more 
than a match for the dismal theories of Communism and 
Nazidom. Thank you, Grant. I'll remember that about | 
the will to win.” | 

“Right, sir,” replied Grant, grasping the proffered 
hand. “And we'll not be satisfied with a draw, nor can 
there be any overtime.” | 

“Damn good!” commented the Minister. “We're back- 
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ing you hundred per cent. Jervois can have anything he 
asks for, on the nail. And when we come near time for the 
whistle you'll find we’re preparing to give Germany a 
rough house. Au revoir, Grant. I’m filled with optimism.” 

Meanwhile, at the Chateau Meraumont, Oberst Frei- 
herr von Durkheim had been extraordinarily active. Re- 
sponsible for the Staff work upon whose plans the next 
great forward drive of the German armies would de- 
pend, when the encircling movement of the Northern 
army on the French coast was complete, he had rele- 
gated the affairs of his heart to the background. At the 
present his chief occupation was with the major problems 
of supplies and a long line of communications. Immense 
stores, including motor fuel, captured from both the 
French and British, had momentarily eased the pressing 
demands of commanders, but his staff, nevertheless, was 
almost hourly faced by questions of great importance 
demanding an immediate answer. Not least among these 
was that of the feeding of prisoners of war and of refu- 
gees, and often of their re-establishment in the homes 
and farmsteads from which they had fled during the 
invasion. | 

Almost at his wits’ end, one day he had come to the 
Marquis and curtly demanded his aid, to which request 
the Marquis had courteously responded. He had, there- 
fore, for the time being, been placed in liaison with such 
groups as, in their thousands, were in the neighbourhood 
of Amiens and, with Yvonne, had been busy sorting 
them out and contributing his advice. Such a task he 
had welcomed, for, in a work of mercy, both could ob- 
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tain relief from the agony of mind tormenting them. 
The Marquis de Hautecloque perceived also a Heaven- 
sent opportunity in which to strengthen the skeleton 
organization which he had so assiduously been building 
in secret. UChus, his own work for the ultimate liberation 
of France, dovetailed with the V Plan, again began to 
move cautiously forward. | 

Among those whom the Marquis had interviewed in 
their temporary sanctuary of Picquigny, he had recog- 
nized the Veuve Daudré, the incident concerning whom 
in the café he had suddenly remembered. 

“My son is dead,” she had exclaimed wringing her 
hands. “My home is destroyed.” 

It was very rarely that the Marquis had given permis- 
sion for any of the refugees to find a temporary haven 
in one of his own farms, such preference being extended 
alone to unaccompanied children, for whom Yvonne 
was making provision. But for some reason which he 
could not afterwards define, perhaps that the widow. 
was a washerwoman, he bade her come to the Chateau. 

The Veuve Daudré had taken up her quarters in the 
servants’ wing and during the few days of her presence 
had proved exemplary in her work, contributed for the 
most part on behalf of the children under Yvonne’s care. 
Her services had also been in request by the German 
officers billetted in the Chateau, and, after washing their 
clothes, it was her duty to lay them out in the rooms 
allotted to them. During one of these visits to the upper 
rooms she had met Oberst von Durkheim, returning 
dust-covered from a tour of the district and he had bade 
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her wait a moment while he divested himself of his 
clothes; blue overalls, very dirty and spotted, too; and 
she took them to the wash-tub. She had been impressed 
with his knowledge of the French language and, later, 
had always noticed him when they passed in a passage 
or she saw him from a window, walking in the Chateau 
grounds in deep converse with other Staff officers. 

Five days after her arrival, the Vewve Daudré had 
suddenly disappeared without a word to her benefactor 
or to any of the other servants. In reflecting on the 
matter, Yvonne remembered a conversation with the 
widow respecting her son, whom she declared she had 
not seen after his liberation from prison and subsequent 
transfer to Strasbourg 

“And now, he is dead!” cried Madam Daudré, be- 
tween her sobs. “Ab! Ce cochon Bonhomme! One day 
I shall have my revenge.” 

More important than all else to Oberst von Durkheim 
was the security of the Somme bridge-heads. On the 
same day as his first renewal of acquaintance with Yvonne, 
the 20th May, he had visited Amiens from whose streets 
the gunfire had lifted prior to the entry of the German 
troops. He had left the French Staff car on entering the 
city and had proceeded on foot straight to General 
Bonhomme’s headquarters. Attired as a civilian, he had, 
at first, been refused admission to the General’s presence 
by‘ the sentry on duty at the gate. But, with the name 
of Henri Bastin, and von Durkheim’s evident authority, 
the sentry conveyed his name to the bureau. Some mo- 
ments later, he was summoned to enter. 
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General Bonhomme was alone. Everywhere were signs 
of preparation for the abandonment of the headquarters, 
and in the courtyard in the rear of the building, through 
the window von Durkheim could see transport lorries 
being hastily loaded. The General rose from his seat to 
receive his visitor and mopped his forehead with his 
handkerchief. 

“Thuis is terrible, simply terrible!” he exclaimed. “But, 
Dieu merci! 1 shall soon have gone. . . .” 

“And where do you propose to go to?” demanded 
von Durkheim brusquely. 

“[ shall of course resign,” replied the General, wag- 
ging his head from side to side, great tears welling from 
his bulging eyes. “Yesterday, General Weygand was ap- 
pointed to supreme command. Even if I did not resiga, 
he would at once dismiss me.” 

“The time for your resignation is not yet quite ripe,” 
replied von Durkheim with a sneer. “You are to re- 
establish your headquarters at Airaines. You will give. 
immediate orders to this effect...” | 

“But, Monsieur,” expostulated Bonhomme. “I have 
orders to retire at once to Beauvais.” 

“From whom have you received those orders?” asked 
von Durkheim coldly. 

“From the High Command.” ad 

“Understand, General Bonhomme, that you continue 
to be under my orders. Inform your Staff at once that 
they will proceed to Airaines and to arrange for you to 
be billetted.” 

General Bonhomme shrugged his shoulders with an 
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air of resignation and rang a bell. An orderly appeared. 

“Ask Capitaine Ducros to come to me at once.” 

A minute later, a spruce Captain of French Cavalry 
entered the General’s room. 

“My headquarters are moving to Airaines,” explained 
the General. “Please make the necessary arrangements.” 

Capitaine Ducros glanced from one to the other, sur- 
prise in his expression, and then left the room. 

“You will now accompany me, General,” continued 
von Durkheim. 

“Where to?” asked the General. 

“You will see all in good time. I have a French Staff 
car, now waiting on the outskirts of the city. Please note 
the driver carefully. You will see a podlu. He is in reality 
an officer of the Schwarzekorps. After I have visited the 
bridge-heads over the Somme in your company, we will 
return to Airaines. There I shall leave you, for the time 
being, in charge of Hauptmann Dietlein. If my orders 
are not carried out to the letter, he has instructions to 
shoot you instantly. You understand, General?” 

“For how long am I to be your prisoner?” asked 
Bonhomme. 

“You will remain at Airaines until we have crossed 
the Somme. After that, the devil take you, for all I 
care.” 

“Then, within a few days, I shall be free?” 

“Come,” said von Durkheim, sternly. 

As the two men passed out into the street, a woman, 
standing among a small crowd of the curious, cried out 
to the General. 
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“Ha! Ha! Running away, mon Général? Running 
away? Why don’t you save Amiens?” Her uninterrupted 
voice rose in crescendo to a scream. “You killed my son. 
You killed him!” and, shrieking oaths, she sought to lay 
hands on him. But she was pushed on one side. 

General Bonhomme muttered, and hurried away. 

“Hey, poilu,” demanded the woman of a sentry, 
“Where are you moving to?” 

“It was to have been to Beauvais, but orders have just 
come in for us to go to Airaines.” 

And then the woman, the Veuve Daudré, had moved 
on her way. 

One day, among those of early June, during a few 
moments of relaxation from their task, Duncan Grant 
was walking with Lord Jervois on the downs above St. 
Margaret’s Bay, their eyes looking across the Channel 
beneath which the V Plan was taking shape. The sound 
of heavy gunfire reached their ears. 

“I expect that’s the s1st and 52nd Divisions,” said 
Jervois. “They’re trying to hold the line of the Somme.” 

“A bit late now,” replied Grant, gloomily. “One of 
the most amazing things in all military history is that, 
not only did the Germans act to the forged plan we 
palmed off on von Durkheim, but we put it in operation 
ourselves. I simply can’t understand it, despite the politi- 
cal argument you advanced the other day. I suppose the 
Germans will have accomplished the passage of the 
Somme before many hours have passed.” 

“Not so easy, Grant,” replied Jervois. “Our fresh 
Divisions are good stuff, and tanks can’t swim. The 
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French are certain to blow up all the Somme bridges.” 

“TI wonder?” asked Grant. “That swine, Bonhomme, 
is in Command at Amiens.” 

“Was,” countered Jervois. “Amiens went up the spout 
days ago, and Weygand has taken over.” 

“Weygand is a soldier, not a conjurer, sir,” com- 
mented Grant. “Anyhow, I’d bet Bonhomme will sell 
the pass if he gets a chance.” 

“Please God, he won’t get it!” laughed Jervois. “I think 
we've seen the worst, if the French and our force can 
hold the Somme bridge-heads for a few days. For the 
success of the V Plan, that is important. We want to have 
supporting troops reasonably near when we shoot.” 

“And supposing we fail to hold the line of the Somme? 
What then?” asked Grant. 

“That’s up to you, my lad,” said Jervois, switching 
his gaze from the sea to his companion. “You will go 
on, of course.” 

“Of course,” replied Grant. “The V Plan’s based on 
an unsupported operation.” 

On the sth June, the Germans launched a new offen- 
sive against the French on the Aisne and the Somme. 

Prior to this happening, a woman, the Veuve Daudre 
of Amiens, had arrived after a dusty and sleepless jour- 
ney of many miles across country at the little town of 
Airaines. She knew nothing whatever of military strat- 
egy and even less of General Bonhomme’s subordination 
to the dictate of the Freiherr von Durkheim. But of one 
thing she was very certain, namely, that her hate for the 
General had reached a point of boiling heat, and before 
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he finally eluded her revenge for ever, as further retreat 
indicated as probable, she was determined to settle her 
account with him, once and for all. She had left the 
Chateau Meraumont on the 3rd June and on the follow- 
ing day, footsore but by no means weary, she had arrived 
in Airaines and was soon posted as to the whereabouts 
of General Bonhomme’s headquarters. She stationed 
herself among a small group of sightseers which seemed 
always to be near the entrance to the mansion and 
awaited events. The Veuve Daudré had no clear idea as 
to what she intended to do or how, of the various 
schemes which passed through her mind, she would 
accomplish any one of them. 

While waiting in the road she was astonished one 
day to observe a French Staff car draw up before the 
house and, from it, emerge a man in civilian attire with 
whose face and form she was perfectly familiar. She 
had herself even washed the identical overalls which he 
was now wearing, and, apart from the fact that, at the 
time, she should have wondered why such a garment 
formed part of the clothing of so distinguished a man, 
she recognized some spots of white and yellow paint 
on one arm which she had tried vainly to remove with 
soap and water. 

The Veuve Daudré knew this man instantly for none 
other than the Oberst von Durkheim, the Chief of Staff 
at the Chateau Meraumont. “Sacré nom d’un chameau! 
What in Heaven’s name was a German Staff officer dis- 
guised as some poor fool of a painter doing at General 
Bonhomme’s headquarters?” And then, suddenly, the 
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Veuve Daudré became possessed of an obsession. She 
knew General Bonhomme to be a “sale cochon,” and 
she had also heard that, as the Germans advanced, more 
than once the pass had been sold by the treachery of 
French officers. Her face flushed with passion as she re- 
flected upon these things, and, no doubt if it had not 
been for such an abominable practice, her only son 
would now be alive! General Bonhomme, her inflamed 
mind reflected, was in league with the Germans and 
again would sell the pass. No! Not if she knew it, he 
wouldn’t! And men said that the Germans were advanc- 
ing rapidly, that the French and British counter-attacks 
had failed to stem the tide. The River Somme, she con- 
sidered, was wide and deep enough to drown thousands 
of Germans and old pig Bonhomme with them. The 
River was a barrier. The Germans wouldn’t be able to 
cross that so easily. 

She gossiped among the crowd, picking up informa- 
tion, and soon learned that special troops were being 
positioned at the bridge-heads by General Bonhomme. 
The Veuve Daudré had plenty of money in her pockets, 
at least her whole worldly goods converted long since 
into the ready change of franc notes. She took a poilu 
into an estaminet and made him gloriously drunk, taking 
four hand-grenades from his holster; and how often had 
not her Francois shown her how to manipulate their 
simple mechanism when he had been home en permis- 
sion? As she slowly sank the young poilu beneath the 
table with ample libations of cognac, she did not fail 
to fortify herself, and when, a little later, she again 
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emerged from the estaminet, she felt equal to anything, 
and her face, glowing with good fun, her eyes lit with 
the fires of determination, she took her place in the crowd 
and then crossed the street. 

During the short absence of the Veuve Daudré, things 
-had been happening inside General Bonhomme’s head- 
quarters. Some lorries were now drawn up in the street 
and soldiers, fully armed, were awaiting a signal to take 
their seats and depart. 3 

“Where are you going, mon petit?” she asked a young 
Non-Commissioned Officer who seemed to be in charge 
of the lorry at the tail of the procession. 

“Abbeville,” replied the youngster with a wry grin. 
“We are to hold the bridge-head. ‘The Boches are push- 
ing on fast.” 

“I suppose Monsieur le Général will go the other 
way?” laughed the widow, probing for information. 

“No,” replied the soldier, joining her laughter. “We 
are to follow his car. General Bonhomme will lead.” 

“Sacré bleu!” exclaimed the woman. “Then this will 
almost be a pleasure trip. Quite safe, in fact?” 

“You are right, mother,” answered the N.C.O., others 
chuckling as they listened to the conversation. 

“Dieu merci,” whispered the widow. “Then you can 
squeeze me into the lorry? I must get to Abbeville. My 
children are there,” she continued lying glibly. 

“It’s against orders,” replied the N.C.O., glancing 
round the group under his command. 

“Monsieur!” muttered the widow. “I beg of you. This 
may be my last chance to save my children. See, no one 
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is looking. Help me to get into the lorry. I will be as 
quiet as a mouse and you and your comrades can screen 
me. I will give you all a fine pourboire,’ and, so saying, 
she plunged her hand into her bosom and drew out a 
handful of franc notes. 

“One minute,” said the Corporal, as he summoned his 
men around him. He jerked his head in the woman’s di- 
rection and asked, “Shall we give her a lift to Abbeville?” 

The woman waved the notes under their eyes. 

“Why not?” asked a spokesman for the group. 

“Eh bien,” said the Corporal. “Gather round. Then 
lift her into the camion. Just like a bag of flour. And 
not a word. Allons!”’ 

Finding herself out of sight inside the capacious lorry, 
the Veuve Daudré thrust her way to its darker recesses 
behind the driver’s seat, keeping an eye through a crack 
in the canvas hood upon events in front of General 
Bonhomme’s headquarters. A quarter of an hour later, a 
sharp order—“En voiture!”—sent the soldiers scrambling 
into the waiting lorries; and, through her peep-hole, the 
Veuve Daudré perceived the portly figure of General 
Bonhomme leaving the mansion, take a number of re- 
ports, acknowledge some salutes, and then, accompanied 
by the familiar figure of the disguised Oberst von Durk- 
heim, pass from her view at the footway side. 

“En avant!’ muttered the driver in front of her, his 
engine already running, as he let in the clutch and accel- 
erated. 

It is only some ten miles from Airaines to Abbeville, 
and within half an hour the column drew up in the city, 
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the sound of guns and the drone of aeroplanes reaching 
the ears of those in the column. 

Sharp orders were given to descend to the road; and 
while the soldiers tumbled out into the street and were 
brought into marching formation, the Veuve Daudré 
clambered unseen from the lorry and hurried to the 
head of the column, where she found General Bonhomme 
in earnest conversation with von Durkheim. There was 
the usual gaping crowd, despite the imminence of the 
German attack, prepared to gaze listlessly, as fatalists, 
on this new sign of French resistance. But the appear- 
ance of a General, accompanied by a civilian of evident 
authority, whom the General addressed as “Monsieur le 
Député” evoked a fresh interest, and there were mur- 
murs of approbation when the soldiers led by the Gen- 
eral and the “Deputy”’ moved towards the bridge which 
carries the national road over the River Somme. That 
was not yet in view, but as the party turned the corner 
from the Grand Place, the bridge, heavily barricaded, 
though not yet finally closed, came into view. 

The bridge-head was not under fire, though the sound 
of a heavy cannonade came from East of the Somme 
and mighty shells sped overhead with the noise of an 
express train, followed by loud detonations at the West- 
em approaches to the city. A party of French soldiers 
was working feverishly on and underneath that part of 
the bridge which joins the banks, placing cables in 
position. 

No one took the slightest notice of the Veuve Daudré 
as she shambled to keep pace with Oberst von Durk- 
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heim, who was now hurrying and speaking in low tones 
with great emphasis to the General. The latter contin- 
ually mopped his face and neck with a huge silk hand- 
kerchief and perspiration poured from beneath his hel- 
met. This was due to. the unaccustomed exercise, but not 
least to the fears which gripped his heart, as, with re- 
morseless determination, the man from whom he had 
accepted the bribes of treachery whispered the orders 
which the General must execute. 

A Major of Engineers saluted General Bonhomme as 
he came to the bridge-head. 

“In a few minutes,” he said, “we shall be ready to blow 
the bridge.” 

The Veuve Daudré took up her position behind a 
stone pillar which formed part of the balustrade, and 
then extracted two bombs from the underclothes in 
which they were concealed. She primed both, laying 
one on the balustrade ready to hand. 

“But,” exclaimed General Bonhomme. “I have fresh 
orders. The bridge is on no account to be blown.” 

“Not blown, on Général?” asked the Major with 
astonishment. “My orders were implicit, received less 
than an hour ago, by despatch rider, direct from Gen- 
eral Weygand’s headquarters.” 

“The bridge is not to be destroyed,” replied General 
Bonhomme, as if a schoolboy repeating a lesson. 

“But, mon Général,” protested the Major, “the Boche 
is on the other side. Already, their patrols are moving 
along the river banks to the bridge. In a few minutes, it 
will be too late. At all costs, I am to blow the bridge.” 
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“T have brought troops to guard the bridge,” replied 
General Bonhomme. 

‘The Major turned to regard the small party who had 
accompanied the General, and laughed bitterly. Then 
he ran forward and recalled his men from their task, 
summoning them to join in the defence. 

Almost at the same moment a variety of things hap- 
pened. The Oberst von Durkheim, with his ear to the 
conversation between the General and the Major of 
Engineers, was looking keenly towards the Eastern head 
of the bridge. He stepped suddenly from General Bon- 
homme’s side, leaping behind the pillar which screened 
the Veuve Daudré, and threw himself flat on the ground 
behind the stone-work. An instant earlier, with blazing 
eyes, the Veuve Daudré strode forward with a shrill 
scream of triumph. 

General Bonhomme confronted her. His purpled face 
grew suddenly ashen. 

“Blackguard!” screamed the Veuve Daudreé. “You 
killed my son, as you would now kill France!” 

She drew back her hand, swinging her body for the 
throw, the primed bomb ready for delivery. The sol- 
diers beside the General scattered in the roadway before 
this sudden onslaught from the flank. The General’s 
heart stood still. 

“Traitor!” shrieked the woman. 

At the sound of this word, the Major of Engineers 
sprang again to action, shouting to his men to return to 
their task and fire the fuses, hurling himself towards the 
balustrade. 
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“Villain! Renegade! Judas!” yelled the woman in a 
crescendo of abuse as she propelled the bomb at the 
General. 

A violent explosion. A spout of blood. The mangled 
body of General Bonhomme collapsed to the ground. 
Dead. Shrieks of a woman’s laughter rent the air. 

Almost at the same moment, a scythe seemed to sweep 
over the Western approach to the bridge. The party of 
Engineers was stricken as they were in the act of scram- 
bling over the balustrade. General Bonhomme’s party 
seemed to melt into the roadway in a crucible of blood. 
The survivors staggered back, and, turning, fled in dis- 
order down the street, mercilessly pursued by machine 
gun fire. A light tank, spouting fire, bore onto the 
bridge from the Eastern side, followed shortly by an- 
other and another, while Stukas, dive-bombing with 
deadly effect, swept the streets giving access to the 
bridge. 

The man in the blue overalls, now hanging at his 
waist, exposing his uniform, drew an automatic pistol 
from beneath his clothing and fired a shot. The Veuve 
Daudré staggered. A faint smile flitted across her fea- 
tures. Her knees sagged and she fell beside the balustrade. 
The Major of Engineers, his legs broken by machine 
gun bullets as he had tried to reach the fuses across the 
balustrade, crawled beside the woman. 

He looked at the face of the Veuve Daudré, a smile 
yet hovering on its lips. ‘Then he bent and kissed her. 

“Mort Pour la Patrie!” he whispered, and fainted at . 
her side. 


CHAPTER XVII 


“Blood, Toil, Sweat and Tears” 


As THE FIRST GERMAN TANKS rolled over the bridge, in 
an ecstasy of satisfaction, von Durkheim stood to greet 
them with arm upraised in salute. “Heil Hitler?’ shouted 
the crews above the roar of their engines, as the armoured 
vehicles ground their way to further triumphs of death 
and destruction. 

Before returning to his car, at the wheel of which now 
sat, not a simple poilu, but an officer of the Schwarze- 
korps, von Durkheim stooped to examine the features of 
the woman, lying dead beside the road. 

“Strange,” he muttered. “That face seems familiar. 
Himmel! Of course, she was the blanchisseuse who 
washed my clothes at the Chateau de Meraumont. Ja. I 
remember the face well. How in the Devil’s name did 
she get here? And why?” 

He pondered the matter. He had heard the woman’s 
shrieks of hate against General Bonhomme. Something 
about her son having been killed by the General. The 
acquaintance between the two was of long standing: 
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she had a grudge against the General. This was her re- 
venge. “Ach, mein Gott!” he exclaimed with disgust, 
prodding the ghastly remains of a General of France 
with his boot. “He richly deserved his fate.” He was 
about to move on when he paused again, his glance on 
the form he had murdered. But there had been other 
words among those few which she had screamed at her 
victim. “Traitor! Renegade! Judas!” What did this 
woman know? By whom had she been sent? A sudden 
thought entered his mind. By the Marquis de Haute- 
cloque? But how could that be correct? For with calm 
deliberation the woman had hurled her bomb at General 
Bonhomme, even as he himself slipped past her into 
cover. Her eyes had been for the General alone. If in- 
spired by the Marquis the bomb would have been directed 
at himself. He smiled at the thought of the narrow shave 
by which he had escaped. Yet the woman knew of 
General Bonhomme’s treachery. Obne zweifelsobne! No 
doubt of that at all! Perhaps intuition, that of a woman. 
Even as in those blissful days of last Springtime, Yvonne 
herself had by some curious intuition perceived that 
there was something suspicious about her lover. 

Her lover! The smile of triumph deepened to one of 
desire. Yvonne! His eyes gleamed as he thought of the 
girl. His own first task was now completed. The work 
which he had carried on his shoulders had been brought 
to a glorious conclusion. Upon the plans which he had 
contrived to have betrayed by General Bonhomme and 
the Deputy Dubois, the German High Command had 
acted. The passage of the Somme, that most difficult ob- 
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stacle in the path of the invading army, was now accom- 
plished, the troops of his Fibrer thundering on to vic- 
tory. Von Durkheim, with well-conceived anticipation 
of the thanks of Marshal Keitel, if not those of the 
Fibrer himself, might steal a few days’ relaxation from 
his task and once again bask in the presence of Yvonne 
de Hautecloque. 

He hurried to his car and, across the wake of the 
advancing German Divisions, returned to the Chateau 
de Meraumont. He was tired and, having enquired if 
the Marquis were in his study and finding that both he 
and his daughter were out, he ate his dinner, to a chorus 
of applause from his brother officers, and then, having 
bathed, retired to bed. 

The following morning after breakfast, in undress 
uniform, Oberst Freiherr von Durkheim. took a stroll 
before the Chateau. His artist’s eye noted the subtle 
changes of the opening Summer and swept the scene 
fronting the Chateau which had so enchanted him be- 
fore. Every nerve in his body tingled, his brain was on 
fire with success and with the thought of his next en- 
counter with Yvonne. 

Despatches, brought by a junior, showed that the 
whole German army was leaping towards Paris, while 
the remainder of the British army, after being thrust 
back from Abbeville, was hemmed in at St: Valéry-en- 
Caux between the Somme and the Seine, this time with- 
out a loophole for escape. He glanced up from these 
inspiring despatches and, through the window of her 
father’s study, saw Yvonne and the Marquis together. 
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Entering the Chateau, he knocked at the study door 
and immediately entered. A diminutive boy, very pale 
in complexion, almost in rags, stood before the Marquis. 

“Un moment, Pierre,” said the Marquis, turning to the 
intruder. “One of our poor refugees,” he continued, in 
explanation. “You see to what conditions they are re- 
duced.” ; 

“Fortune of war,” replied von Durkheim grimly. 
“Can I have a few minutes with you, Monsieur le Mar- 
quis, and with you, Mademoiselle?” 

The girl led the boy to the door and bade him wait 
in the hall until a further summons. 

“You will remember that there was a woman em- 
ployed in this house whose duties were those of a wash- 
erwoman?” asked von Durkheim. 

“A refugee,” replied Yvonne. “Not one of our regu- 
lar staff.” 

“Where is she now?” asked von Durkheim. “She did 
some washing for me. But I don’t remember having seen 
her during the past few days.” He chuckled. “It’s a 
trivial matter, but I was looking for a shirt this morning.” 

“Tm afraid she went away,” replied Yvonne. “With- 
out a word. I will have an enquiry made about the miss- 
ing shirt.” 

“She had not a good Cae paesed the Marquis. 
“She had been in prison.” 

“So?” observed the German. “And why?” 

“As it happens, I was a witness of the incident,” re- 
marked the Marquis with evident irritation at such a 
purposeless cross-examination. “She assaulted General 
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Bonhomme, commanding the troops at Amiens, in a 
café. About Easter time last year.” 

‘The woman had a grudge against the General, bein?” 
pursued von Durkheim. 

“I suppose so,” replied the Marquis. “I forget the de- 
tails. He had punished her son and had him transferred 
to Strasbourg.” 

“It may interest you to know that yesterday I was a 
witness of the assassination of General Bonhomme by 
- this woman at Abbeville,” remarked von Durkheim 
dryly. 

“Mon Dieu!” cried the Marquis, obviously Soap 
taken aback, “Bonhomme!” 

“And,” added von Durkheim after a pause, “she 
shouted the words—‘Traitor! Renegade! Judas!’ before 
she flung her bomb. The question I have been ponder- 
ing is this, Monsieur—‘Were you aware that General 
Bonhomme was a traitor, that he sold the Allied plans 
to Germany?’ ” 

“Sold them to you?” asked the Marquis, evading the 
question. “At the time when you were a guest in my 
house?” | 

“Your deduction is perfectly correct,” replied the 
German smiling. “And, to conclude the story, I was in 
Bonhomme’s company to ensure that he fulfilled his part 
of the contract at the bridge-head at Abbeville. I saw 
him killed. Now my question, Monsieur le Marquis— 
Did you know that Bonhomme was a traitor?” 

“Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the Marquis. “How should 
- I know that? He has been a constant visitor to my house 
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during the past months. He discussed many of his plans 
with me. Have I betrayed any single one of them to 
you?” 

Von Durkheim drew himself to attention. “Monsieur 
le Marquis,” he said, bowing his acknowledgment. Both 
men had proved themselves consummate actors. “What 
was the woman’s name?” asked the German after a 
pause. 

“Madame Daudré,” replied Yvonne. “And now that 
we are free from the suspicion of having inspired the 
death of a French General,” she added acidly, “‘and of 
having been privy to his treachery at some time previ- 
ous to that date, may we regain our privacy, Herr 
Oberst?” 

“I will await you outside, Mademoiselle. Let us say in 
a quarter of an hour,” replied von Durkheim. “That will 
give you time to complete your immediate business. I 
have some important matters to discuss with you.” 

Von Durkheim went out as Yvonne summoned the 
boy to rejoin them in the study. 

‘‘Now tell me quickly, Pierre,” said Yvonne, who had 
listened with breathless interest to his story as he deliv- 
ered the report he had memorized. “How is Colonel 
Monro?” 

“In great heart, Mademoiselle,’ replied the lad as he 
sat on the edge of a chair, dangling a shabby beret be- 
tween his knees. “Mats oui, it is getting exciting,” he 
continued, burning to tell his tale of adventure. “One 
night, André Drude and I went out, that was just before 
the Boches had taken Calais. We have two cows in the 
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galleries but they were sickly and the milk was poor. 
Drude’s father has a farm nearby. It was in flames. But 
we managed to get to the store and to carry back two 
sacks of oil cake for the cows. I had the idea to bring 
some hens and some further sacks of grain. But Colonel 
Monro feared the noise would betray us. I told him I 
know how to make an old hen hold its tongue, and 
now, voila! we have quite a farm yard with André in 
charge.” 

As the lad was busy spinning his yarns, as thrilling as 
any from the ranks of fiction, Yvonne was busy sewing 
a button onto his threadbare coat. But not with the new 
thread from her basket; none too tightly, and without 
her accustomed skill, lest a suspicious eye should note 
the repair. Inside the button, cut horizontally and re- 
fixed with a hard adhesive, the Marquis had placed a 
message, written under a powerful magnifying glass in 
minute letters, according to the agreed code. This gave 
to James Monro a résumé of the military situation and 
a progress report as to the centres of resistance set up by 
the de Hautecloque family. There was nothing about 
that jacket or its two buttons, where four should prop- 
erly have been found, to invite the slightest suspicion. 

“Now, run off to the kitchen, Pierre. You'll have to 
go out through the front door and round to the back,” 
said Yvonne at last, breaking off his fund of anecdote 
to which she would gladly have listened for many hours. 
“Have a good meal. Take anything you want. And,” 
she leaned towards him and kissed the grubby face, 
“God bless you.” 
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“That is for Colonel Monro, Mademoiselle?” asked 
the boy, the colour flooding his pale face. 

Yvonne nodded. 

“I will give him your message, Mademotselle.” 

“Petit Pierre” pulled himself erect and saluted the 
Marquis with the precision of an old soldier and went 
out into the hall to commence his perilous return jour- 
ney to the galleries. He could only move by night across 
country and must travel as fast as his short, sturdy legs 
would permit him. But life in the galleries had already 
reduced his vitality as was declared by the pallor of his 
skin. What did that matter to “Petit Pierre”? He had a 
heart, and this was for France. 

As the lad passed into the courtyard, von Durkheim 
called him. Yvonne was looking from the window. 

The boy stood still. “Oui, Monsieur,” he said. 

“Those clothes you have on, they are very shabby.” 

“N’importe,” replied the lad shortly. 

Oberst von Durkheim smiled, his eye having caught a 
glimpse of Yvonne at the window. She should know 
that, though he was a soldier with his duties to perform, 
he yet had a heart. He took the lad by the front of his 
coat and asked, “Have you a pocket, on petit?” 

“Oui, Monsieur,” replied the lad, stepping back to 
show the German officer a pocket on the inside of his 
shabby jacket. In so doing, the button around which 
von Durkheim had inserted his finger and thumb came 
away in his hand. 

The boy stood unmoved as von Durkheim pulled a 
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bundle of notes from his pocket and counted a hundred 
francs into the pocket. 

“Get yourself a new suit of clothes, mon petit,” he 
said, and then turned away, as he wheeled, again catch- 
ing a glimpse of Yvonne at the window. But, if he was 
not very much mistaken, her expression was one of 
horror. 

“Verdammung!” he muttered between his teeth. Could 
he never please Yvonne now? His eyes hardened and 
then lighted with a gleam of determination. The boy 
stood watching him as if spellbound, but it was not the 
generous gift which made him follow every movement 
made by the German Colonel as if his very life depended 
upon each impression. Von Durkheim whistled a few 
bars from an air by Strauss and then spun the button 
which he yet held between his finger and thumb into © 
the air. The boy’s eyes followed its flight as if be- 
witched. Von Durkheim tossed it again and then, as if 
weary of the interlude, having neatly caught it, threw 
the button into a flower bed below the terrace. He then 
turned and retraced his steps. 

From the corner of his eye, he noted that Yvonne was 
now smiling; and, as the boy passed him on his way to 
the kitchen entrance, touching his tousled forelock, he 
smiled with good nature, wishing the lad—“'Good luck!” 

“Merci mille fois, Monsieur,” replied the boy, with a 
muttered curse that he would now have to wait till the 
hours of darkness before he could retrieve the tell-tale 
button and have it restitched to his coat. So “Petit 
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Pierre” went round to the kitchen, filled his belly, and 
then slept the sleep of the just. 

A few minutes after Pierre Lelong had disappeared, 
Yvonne presented herself at the front door and ap- 
proached von Durkheim. 

“You wanted a word with me?” she asked coldly. 

“Yes, Mademotselle. Let us go down the garden. It is 
looking quite lovely today.” 

Yvonne bowed slightly and walked beside the Ger- 
man, her thoughts with “Petit Pierre” and his dangerous 
journey back to James. 

At the end of a long grass walk, kept, as was the rest 
of the garden, in most perfect order by the instructions 
of von Durkheim, he motioned the girl to take a seat 
beside him, and, after she was settled, turned towards her. 

“Yvonne,” he said, “I am at last free to give to you 
those undivided attentions for which my heart has cried 
out too long. Only stern duty prevented me from seek- 
ing you more often.” 

The girl stared straight before her as von Durkheim 
poured out his words. 

“I have now fulfilled my task as a soldier. My posi- 
tion is assured.” 

“Of what interest is your position to me?” asked 
Yvonne coldly. 

“Its strength may be of service to you and your 
father,” retorted von Durkheim, stung by the girl’s cold- 
ness. But immediately his tone again softened as he con- 
tinued, “I have now some days of leisure in which to 
turn to other things, the things that I love, first to ren- 
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der you all the adoration of which I am capable, and 
secondly to pursue the art which you so much admire.” 
He paused, studying Yvonne’s expression. “TI want to 
talk to you about our marriage, Yvonne.” 

“That is a closed book, Herr Oberst,” replied Yvonne 
stiffly. “Quite impossible.” 

“But, Yvonne, I adore he My love for you ies. never 
swerved. You know that.” 

“My decision is irrevocable. I beg you to say no 
more.” | 

“But we are friends, Yvonne,” protested von Durk- 
heim. 

“Friends? Friends? How absurd!” exclaimed the girl 
with smouldering passion. “And yet,” she continued, 
recollecting the role she must play, the fight in which 
she was engaged, “I could forgive you.” Von Durkheim 
leaned towards her eagerly. “But not yet,” pursued 
Yvonne. “Not until again we have peace in France. 
Then I will try not to remember you with unkindness.” 

“Yvonne,” said von Durkheim in a low voice filled 
with pleading. “I have been looking forward to some 
days in your company alone. Free from the trials of 
war. Both of us, looking to those new horizons of peace 
and happiness together. Free to fan the flames of those 
fires lighted this time last year when we were together. 
For you, mine have always burned brightly, a veritable 
beacon to guide my life. I beg you to forgive me in the 
cruel necessity which so pitilessly has driven me along 
the path of duty. What other course could I have 
chosen, Yvonne? But that path brought me surely back 
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to you. This is an inescapable fate, Yvonne, yours and 
mine. Our love will heal your wounds; nor have. I been 
able to elude them, for each day of my duty at the 
Chateau has stabbed me to the heart. Yvonne, I entreat 
you to think kindly of me, to give me back your love.” 

“I will think over what you have said, Herr Oberst,” 
replied Yvonne with a sign of resignation, as she rose 
and began to retrace her steps towards the Chateau. 
“But, since I have said my decision is irrevocable, it will 
take time, a long time, for me to begin even to recon- 
sider the matter. You must be patient, Herr Oberst. In 
reflecting upon my forgiveness as a true Catholic, I must 
humble myself before the throne of God Himself; and 
I must then be guided by my priest.” 

“I will be patient,” replied von Durkheim, “but daily, 
if only for a few minutes, will seek the sunlight of your 
presence, Yvonne. Do not forget that you have been 
my inspiration ever since we met. Perhaps, if I may sug- 
gest it, a duty is imposed on you. For France, for the 
people you love. Your kindness to me will surely make 
their paths less strewn with thorns. I promise that. Al- 
ready, your succour of a little lad persuaded me to add 
my own small token of kindness. was that the act of an 
enemy or friend?” 

“I happened to observe your act, Herr Oberst,” re- 
plied Yvonne, a slight smile parting her lips as she bowed 
and turned aside down a side walk. “It pleased me.” 

“At least I am grateful for that, Yvonne,” said von 
Durkheim, drawing himself up and bowing as she turned 
away. 
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Each day, von Durkheim detained Yvonne for private 
conversation, and he brought out his colour box and 
small panels, making some sketches in the garden, which 
he left in the study. He found the girl less frigid, and 
she would laugh at his witty sallies as she had in former 
days. So he took heart that his suit was again returning 
to favour. One day, he had pressed her on the subject 


- of Colonel Duncan Grant. 


“Where is he now? How engaged?” he asked. 

“How could I possibly know that?” asked Yvonne. 

“An old and close friend and it 1s only within the past 
few weeks that the postal arrangements have been 
closed.” 

“Colonel Grant retired from the Army long ago,” re- 
plied Yvonne. “He has many wounds, his left arm miss- 
ing. He is no longer active.” 

‘No one understands the German mind and German 
aims better than Colonel Grant,” suggested von Durk- 
heim. “In all respects a most formidable enemy.” 

“We are continuously reminded by your propagan- 
dists, Herr Oberst, that England is controlled by a gang 
of old fools. Colonel Grant would, I presume, not be 
included among them. So he is no doubt living some- 
where in retirement as he was before the war.” 

Von Durkheim laughed. “You are so clever, Yvonne. 
Quite delightful. I never weary of your company. What 
an angelic parener you would make, or, shall I say, you 
will make.” 

The days of von Durkheim’s spell of inactivity went 
all too quickly by. On the 8th June, the mass attack 
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upon Paris had been launched. On the 14th, the legions 
of the Third Reich, heralded by the thunder of tanks 
upon the cobbles, tramped through the streets. On the 
16th, Monsieur Reynaud, the Prime Minister, resigned, 
and with him, General de Gaulle, the hope of a “Free 
France.” The ragged remnants of the British army, with 
its Base personnel, were withdrawn from Cherbourg as 
German armoured cars chased at top speed along the 
coast in their wake. On the 22nd June, having requested 
to be released from their obligations under the Anglo- 
French Agreement, the new Government, under the 
leadership of the aged Marshal Petain, signed an Armis- 
tice with Germany and laid down its arms. 

Apart from her extraordinary diplomatic activities in 
the Balkans and the measures necessary to complete her 
stranglehold on France and the other Northern coun- 
tries which had passed under domination of the Third 
Reich, Germany was now free to turn her undivided 
attentions upon the most hated foe—England. A period 
of reorganization was therefore necessary, as was also 
one in which to test the apparatus and strategy neces- 
sary to the conquest of a people whom Germany had 
suddenly discovered to be composed, not of decadent, 
lazy shop-keepers, and flabby politicians, but of a vigor- 
ous, hard-headed, determined, and implacable race to 
whom the word surrender was as foreign as that of 
“quit” on the football field in a losing match. More, the 
German people learned too, that at the head of the Em- 
pire State was a new man, one of foresight who had 
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continuously warned his country of its danger, an im- 
placable foe of the Third Reich. 

Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill had always carried 
great guns, but his navigation had been uncertain, and 
his flag was not one which stirred the blood. He had 
great gifts. Men had been content to watch him, but not 
to follow. He had seemed inconsistent. His very ardour, 
affectability, vehemence, sometimes rashness, always un- 
questioned courage, had been the elements in his charac- 
ter which had forged the weapons of his detractors and 
enemies. He was highly sensitive, afflicted by an impedi- 
ment of speech, producing an accent of brutality, which 
was in reality that of a highly strung temperament fight- 
ing its own sensibilities for mastery of his mind. His 
health had sometimes been against him, but only the 
most discerning among his intimates could fathom the 
weakness and suffering behind his rugged exterior. ‘There 
is nothing more fatal to public reputation than respon- 
sibility, however ill-placed, for the defeat of British 
troops, and the new Prime Minister’s enemies had never 
tired of shouting the names of Antwerp and Gallipoli. 

With supreme courage, faced with the inexorable 
Nemesis of Dunkirk, he declared to Parliament in a 
memorable speech which will last as long as the English 
tongue is spoken—“I have nothing to offer but blood, 
toil, tears and sweat.” Up to this date, Mr. Churchill 
had been a Saul on the way to Damascus. In this hour, 
he had become Paul on his way to immortality. The man 
of political waywardness, who had so often disappointed 
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his friends and offended the Electorate, suddenly discov- 
ered the direction in his life of a supreme idea, a Cause, 
free from dross and tinsel, for which, with all his great 
gifts and courage, to fight to the death. In a flash, which 
after so many years of misunderstanding must almost 
have moved him to those tears not so far below the sur- 
face of his sensitive nature, he was acclaimed by the 
House of Commons, and became the idol of the Nation. 

This was the leader whom, in the hour of her bitter- 
est trial, when the enemy raised his fist across the 
narrow seas of the English Channel, old Britain had 
produced. 

In this same hour, Germany discovered that the for- 
midable British Empire, whose sons were rallying always 
in greater numbers to the standard of the Mother Coun- 
try and whose treasure was being poured out without a 
thought of the morrow, was led by a man of vast expe- 
rience, tremendous energy, illimitable courage, high in- 
telligence, deep convictions, unfathomable resource, 
who had hitched his wagon to the stars. 

And as a foil, the renegade Lord Haw Haw contin- 
ued his fatuous gibberings! 

On the 27th June, General de Gaulle was recognized 
by the British Government as the leader of all “Free 
Frenchmen,” and, three days later, German troops drew 
a little nearer to the Island Home by the occupation of 
the outlying dependencies of Jersey, Guernsey, Alder- 
ney and Sark. The menace of Germany, supported by 
the Blitzkrieg and Goring’s Luftwaffe, was drawing ever 
nearer. 
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On the same day, Oberst Freiherr von Durkheim re- 
ceived orders to move his headquarters, and, with pro- 
motion, to take command of the Northern coast of 
France from Dunkirk to St. Valéry on the Somme. He 
was flushed with gratification at this signal recognition 
of his past services, the order being accompanied by 
personal letters of congratulation from the Fiibrer and 
Marshal Keitel, in addition to the coveted order, “Pour 
la Mérite.” 

But after the full sunshine of congratulations had be- 
gun to wane, a dark cloud seemed to pass between the 
warm fount of his success and himself. A sudden chill 
filled his spirit as he realized that the transfer of his 
headquarters closer to the English Channel Front meant 
an end to the conversations with Yvonne which daily 
filled him with fresh hope. And, not only would he lose 
the fragrance of Yvonne’s presence in those daily walks 
which he so skilfully arranged, but, unless he was absent 
from his headquarters for the specific purpose, he would 
-lose contact with the girl altogether. That, he consid- 
ered, would be quite intolerable. Von Durkheim’s fur- 
tive mind began, therefore, to grope for any excuses, 
however plausible, with which to persuade Yvonne to 
accompany him. The more he thought about the mat- 
ter, the more difficult it seemed. Marriage was the only 
logical solution, and that, he knew, was impossible, 
while Yvonne remained in her present mood. Also, she 
would never agree to live with him in any other kind 
of alliance, nor was such a proposition one which Gen- 
eral von Durkheim could either sugges: or accept for 
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himself. The thoughts which passed through von Durk- 
heim’s mind had already taken some of the savour from 
his honours and success, and they became always more 
gloomy and desperate. He cursed as he realized what a 
grip this passion had obtained upon his heart, how it 
consumed his military ambitions, and, without its stimu- 
lation, how even his hand faltered before the canvas and 
refused to record those artistic triumphs to which dur- 
ing the past year he had so rapidly and so surely as- 
cended. 

Von Durkheim was, however, not easily thwarted, 
and he began to consider by what ruse and stratagem 
he could lure Yvonne from the Chateau to his new head- 
quarters. He left Meraumont on the early morning of 
the 28th June by car, with a young member of his Staff 
whom he had selected as his Aide de Camp, and drove 
towards the coast, partly with a view to inspecting the 
terrain of his new command, but especially with a view 
to finding and taking over a suitable headquarters. He 
travelled along the River Somme as far as Abbeville, 
reflecting upon the amazing good fortune by which the 
disgusting Deputy Dubois had been enabled to push the 
flabby traitor, Bonhomme, into handing over the Allied 
plans. General Bonhomme who had died on the bridge 
at the hands of a woman, Ja, he recollected the name, 
the Veuve Daudré. The stone balustrade was yet splashed 
with blood, he observed, as he turned the car North to- 
wards Hesdin and Hazebrouck, along which line the 
headquarters of his command had been ordered to take 
up their positions. He wondered if the widow would 
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have killed General Bonhomme if she had not been 
aware of his treachery, and again how she knew it. And 
this thought provoked another. Had he not too readily, 
with too much generosity, permitting his heart to rule 
the better judgment of his head, accepted the explana- 
tion of the Marquis de Hautecloque and his clever 
daughter? Perhaps after all, the Marquis had been aware 
of old Bonhomme’s true character, and Yvonne? All the 
women of the Veuve Daudré’s type worshipped the 
ground Yvonne walked on. The widow was a native of 
Amiens and knew the General. Yvonne and the widow 
might have exchanged some confidences, and then the 
woman might have become possessed of an obsession. 
Assassination. That she would accomplish, for it would 
serve her own desire for revenge, Yvonne and France. 
The woman had nothing to live for. Her only son was 
dead. To do washing, perhaps, for German officers to 
the end of her days? Possibly Yvonne was implicated. 
Von Durkheim’s imagination seized upon the idea. If 
that were so, the de Hautecloque family might prove 
dangerous once more. Moreover, in this affair lay a 
means of compulsion, if pressure was necessary. That, 
at least, was a card up his sleeve. He smiled grimly, and 
then a look of tenderness crept back into his eyes. But, 
no, that was a card he would not play. Not yet, at any 
rate. [here were other ways: he would think again. 

As his car sped onwards, he observed always the 
dreadful stream of refugees, tramping hither and thither, 
going South and West, but never to the North. Many 
lay at the roadside and stared with dull eyes at the Staff 
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car as it sped along their ranks. There were columns cf 
prisoners of war, too, men in khaki and sky-blue, stum- 
bling monotonously to the concentration camps to the 
East. From the German officers whom he interviewed 
along the route, von Durkheim learned always of their 
most pressing problem, to dispose of the refugees, to 
feed them, to identify and sort them, to classify, and 
determine their ultimate disposal. Again, his mind turned 
to Yvonne. Then, an idea suddenly struck him. Already 
practiced and experienced in the work among refugees, 
she would be ideal as the organizer of this work of com- 
passion. Since the battle had rolled on from Picardy to 
Paris and finally to capitulation, the demands on the 
Marquis and his daughter had grown less and less. Vir- 
tually, they were now at an end. She was therefore free 
to take up this new task; and, of necessity, it would 
have to be conducted from his own headquarters. Im- 
portant decisions would have to be taken, and no worker 
could operate in this field of mercy without reference 
to the policy of the German high command. That was 
sufficiently obvious. 

Once the idea had impressed von Durkheim with its 
practical utility, and with the appeal which it could not 
fail to make to Yvonne’s heart, he intended to stick to 
it with remorseless logic. Yvonne would join his head- 
quarters in charge of refugees, with her father if she 
wished, but the probability was that he would feel 
obliged to remain upon his estates. That would mean 
that Yvonne would be compelled to see himself at least 
every day, at a time which he would set apart for Refu- 
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gee questions. With all the assistance which he would 
set himself out to give her, von Durkheim thought that 
he would not be long in melting the coldness of her 
heart and inflaming it again with love for himself. 

At St. Omer, a point almost at the centre of the fan 
of his command, General von Durkheim earmarked the 
house that in 1914 had served as the headquarters of Sir 
John French. He gave orders that the house was to be 
got in order for his own residence. Another house, close 
to the mansion, was to be set apart for the Comtesse de 
Hautecloque, and a Bureau there opened for Refugees 
over which she would preside. He required everything 
to be in readiness and instructed his Aide de Camp to 
return on the morrow and ensure that by the day fol- 
lowing all the official and domestic details were in readi- 
ness for their reception. Orders for the transfer of his 
headquarters to St. Omer would be issued forthwith. 

“Yvonne! Yvonne! Yvonne!” The name sang in his 
ears as the wheels spun round. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


“Arrows Launched at the Sun...” 


THE FOLLOWING MORNING, General von Durkheim en- 
tered the study of the Marquis de Hautecloque at the 
hour when he and his daughter were almost invariably 
together. 

“Within a day or two,” he said, smiling, “I propose 
to transfer my headquarters to St. Omer.” 

“Permanently?” asked the Marquis, with a sigh almost — 
of satisfaction. 

“Oh, yes,” replied von Durkheim. “As you will have 
guessed, we have now entered upon a new phase of the 
war, against England exclusively. I must now be nearer 
our objective. As you perhaps do not know, Marshal 
Pétain’s Government is about to break off diplomatic 
relations with Great Britain.” 

The Marquis shrugged his shoulders. “C'a ne fait rien,” 
_was his comment with characteristic Picard fatalism. 

“During a tour which I made yesterday of my com- 
mand,” continued von Durkheim, “I found the area al- 
most chaotic with civilian refugees. People without 
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homes, food and shelter. I gave orders for such provi- 
sion as was possible to be made for them at once. But, of 
course, there can be no satisfactory solution without the 
co-operation of the civilian authorities. Unfortunately, 
with the change of the French political régime and the 
disappearance of many of the officials, I am at a loss to 
know to whom to entrust this work. It is of course com- 
plicated by the fact that the area forms part of ‘Occu- 
pied France’; and the greater part of the terrain, espe- 
cially the coastal zone, must be cleared of its civil 
element as soon as possible.” | 

“I suppose that must be so,” answered the Marquis. 

“It has occurred to me,” pursued von Durkheim, “that 
the Comtesse de Hautecloque might very well be en- 
trusted with this work.” 

Yvonne shot a glance of apprehension at the German 
General. 

“Your work, Mademoiselle,’ he continued, turning 
towards her, “is well-nigh complete. You know how 
pleased I have been with all the arrangements you have | 
made. I hope, and believe also, that I have been able to 
assist you.” | 

Yvonne bowed her acknowledgments. 

“It would make it very much easier for me, at St. 
Omer, Mademoiselle, if I felt I had at my right hand 
someone on whom I could rely and with whom I am 
accustomed to work. I shall have very little time to give 
to these matters. But, since they are near to my heart, 
I prefer not to delegate the responsibility to another. 
Although by England’s wish, we are still engaged in 
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war, as you know better than any other, Mademoiselle, 
I am anxious to restore conditions of peace in France in 
so far as is practicable.” 

Both the Marquis and Yvonne followed his words 
with close attention. 

“My headquarters are to be transferred to St. Omer. 
I have given orders for the opening immediately of a 
Bureau for Refugees close by, in which the whole work 
of the area shall be centralized. I propose that you will 
take charge of that Bureau, Mademoiselle.” 

“It is a proposal I had never previously considered,” 
replied Yvonne. “I should have to leave the Chateau and 
take up my residence in St. Omer? For how long, Herr 
Général?” 

“T think it would be for some months, Mademoiselle,” 
replied von Durkheim. “I should of course place an au- 
tomobile at your disposal, enabling you to visit Merau- 
mont from time to time. We are most anxious that life 
in the Pas de Calais, indeed generally throughout France, 
should return to normal as soon as possible. Marshal 
Pétain’s Government at Vichy will doubtless collabo- 
rate with Germany’s representatives with this object in 
view. The restoration of agricultural life is of first im- 
portance, and that is a sphere in which you have expert 
knowledge, Mademoiselle. Someone at my headquar- 
ters, in whom implicit reliance can be placed, must re- 
main permanently responsible for the conduct of the 
civilian population permitted to remain.” 

“T would like to discuss this with my father,” replied 
Yvonne. “Naturally I am most anxious to render such 
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poor services as I can to France in this dark hour. I will 
give you my reply somewhere about noon, Herr Gé- 
néral, if you will be available.” 

“I am always at your service, Mademoiselle,” replied 
von Durkheim, bowing before he left father and daugh- 
ter alone. 

“Well?” asked the Marquis, glancing at his daughter 
deep affection gleaming from his steel blue eyes. 

“St. Omer is very close to Calais,” said Yvonne, after 
a pause. 

“That means you will go?” asked the Marquis. 

“Yes,” replied Yvonne with conviction. “The posi- 
tion is one also which will give me almost unlimited 
freedom in which to arrange points of advantage useful 
for the Plan, and enable me to communicate far more 
easily with James in the galleries.” | 

“It will be very dangerous,” suggested the Marquis, 
apprehensively. | 

Yvonne laughed lightly. “Have we been free froin 
danger during the past weeks? Yet the Plan has worked 
smoothly. We have set up many, many cells of resist- 
ance, ready for the day of deliverance. Monsieur Bou- 
chicourt’s messengers come and go. We have been able 
to keep Duncan informed, and all under the very eyes of 
von Durkheim. Not a shadow of suspicion has fallen 
upon us.” 

“You are right, Yvonne. But now, we shall be sepa- 
rated. It had passed through my mind,” pursued the 
Marquis, “that I might request a permit to visit the Gov- 
ernment at Vichy. My standing in this neighbourhood 
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would no doubt receive favourable consideration. France 
must be fed. That I should put forward as the reason 
for the visit. Von Durkheim, for his own reasons, would 
support the request. The real reason would be for the 
purpose of delivering a full report to the British agent 
at Perpignan, who has his contacts through Spain. If 
you go to St. Omer, if permitted I shall make a little 
journey.” 

After a full discussion of the details, affecting not 
only the two journeys but also the future conduct of 
the Meraumont farms and policies, the decision was 
taken. Shortly after noon von Durkheim returned. 

“Your decision, Mademoiselle?” he asked. 

“I will go,” replied Yvonne shortly. “I am ready at 
any time. We shall be able to make the necessary ar- 
rangements with our people this afternoon. I propose 
to take with me three members of the household staff. 
You will have no objection?” 

“On the contrary,” replied von Durkheim. “Any- 
thing which will ensure your personal comfort has my 
immediate sanction.” ; 

“Arising from your remarks this morning, in relation 
to the urgent need for a revival of agriculture,” said the 
Marquis, “I am most anxious to make personal contact 
with the Government at Vichy.” 

General von Durkheim looked at the Marquis with 
some surprise. 

“My name is of course well known,” continued the 
Marquis, “and as a farmer I am acknowledged as some- 
thing of an expert. By the withdrawal of labour for 
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military service, since the beginning of the war, the land 
has suffered, while the further loss of refugees presents 
a very serious problem. I think that is sufficiently obvi- 
ous. I would like to arrange for the release of agricul- 
tural labour from the Army and for the return of such 
refugees as are necessary to the industry. The harvest 
must be gathered and lands made ready for the winter _ 
crops.” 

“I realize all that,” replied the German General. 

‘My personal contact with the headquarters of the 
Government would ensure speedy attention to these 
matters. I request, therefore, that I may be favoured 
with a permit for the purpose of visiting Vichy. That, 
I have no doubt, you can personally facilitate, Herr 
Général?” 

“Certainly,” replied von Durkheim. “I welcome the 
suggestion. I will see that you are furnished with the nec- 
essary permit, and will also provide you with the neces- 
sary transport, one of my own cars, as far as the bound- 
ary of the Occupied Zone. How long do you propose 
to be absent?” 

“For as short a time as possible,” replied the Marquis. 
“I want merely to secure an audience with the appro- 
priate Minister or authority, represent the urgency of 
the case as it affects the Department of the Somme, and 
then return. I could no doubt mention your name, Herr 
Général?” 

“Most certainly,” answered von Durkheim. “Indeed, 
I will furnish you with a letter, stating that I have per- 
sonally examined the problem and am most anxious for 
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its early solution. A copy of that will be transmitted to 
Paris so that the German authorities will be able to col- 
laborate, and, if necessary, bring pressure to bear upon 
Vichy.” 

“I am most grateful,” replied the Marquis. “Then 
both my daughter and I will make preparations to start 
just as soon as you are ready.” 

“Tomorrow,” suggested von Durkheim. “I am in- 
deed grateful to you both for your ready co-operation. 
That,” he said with a smile, “augurs well for the 
future.” 

On the morrow, while the Marquis de Hautecloque 
set out on his long journey to Vichy, Yvonne was 
transferred in a German Staff car to St. Omer, accom- 
panied by three servants who were in her closest con- 
fidence. The previous night, Jean Fontagnes, a lad from 
the galleries, had made his way to the Chateau Merau- 
mont, and, unseen, had slipped into the kitchen prem- 
ises. Interviewed by Yvonne, he had been instructed to 
convey the news of the two separate journeys to James 
Monro. It was then that Yvonne schemed to secure the 
temporary release of the Curé from the galleries, so that, 
as the spiritual adviser attached to the Refugees Bureau, 
he would be enabled to communicate information as to 
the dispositions of the enemy to those in the galleries. 

Following her arrival at St. Omer there was much 
real work to occupy Yvonne, and she bent herself to 
the task of bringing relief to the thousands who, scat- 
tered throughout the area, were in need of urgent as- 
sistance. She did not confine herself, however, exclu- 
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sively to the Bureau, for her work implied also a survey 
of the surrounding district and an examination of the 
needs of the farms. Such tours, in a car provided by von 
Durkheim, permitted her to make useful contacts and to 
probe the minds of farmers and others set to work in 
their employ. On a secret file, carefully coded and hid- 
den in the clothes of her own bed, she recorded the 
new centres of resistance, which, under the very eyes of 
the German Commander, she was so assiduously build- 
ing. Two weeks following her installation in the Bu- 
reau, she sent word for Monsieur Bouchicourt. He 
appeared some days later, far frailer than she had previ- 
ously known him, but animated, as always, with the 
highest optimism. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed taking Yvonne’s hands in his own 
and holding them. “T tell them always, ‘Do not grow 
weary, do not regret, do not lean on others. Give con- 
tinually, without troubling to receive; be the source of 
happiness, not the tributary stream.’ ” 

“You are wonderful,” replied Yvonne, deeply moved. 

“And you, Mademoiselle,” said the Curé, his old eyes 
yet blinking at the unaccustomed light, “you give of 
your warmth like the sun, that others may be warmed 
by its rays. I tell my flock that those who wait to be lit 
from the torch of another have no flame of their own.” 

“But you have suffered,” exclaimed Yvonne. “How 
you must have suffered!” 

“The arrows launched at the sun are futile,” replied 
the Curé. “The sun regards unheedingly the crimes of 
men.” | 
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“By God’s guidance, in His own good time, they will 
pass away,” said Yvonne. 

“We are ready for the day,” replied the Curé, cross- 
ing himself. | 

Some days later, during his usual evening visit to the 
Bureau, General von Durkheim remarked, as if casu- 
ally, “I see you have a Curé now attached to the Bu- 
reau.”’ 

“Yes?” asked Yvonne, scarcely glancing up from the 
papers which piled her desk. 

“An excellent idea,” replied von Durkheim. “I pro- 
pose myself to make use of his good offices.” 

Yvonne handed the General some papers without 
commenting further upon his observations. “These per- 
sons should be re-established on the farms around Haze- 
brouck.” 

“You can vouch for them personally?” asked von 
Durkheim. 

Yvonne nodded. . 

“How far towards the coast do the farms lie?” asked 
the General. 

“Ardres is the nearest point,” replied Yvonne. “Henri 
Drude is the farmer. Most experienced and quite re- 
liable.” , 

“That is within the militarized zone,” replied von 
Durkheim. “I fear I cannot permit it.” 

“T will be personally responsible,” replied Yvonne. 

“For the time being then,” suggested von Durkheim 
after a moment’s reflexion. “Since you ask it, Yvonne. 
I want to speak again of the Curé, Monsieur Bouchi- 
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court. He will be able to conduct our marriage cere- 
mony, Yvonne.” 

The girl caught her breath, and glanced at him sharply. 
“TI can’t discuss that,” she said after a pause. 

“I have quite made up my mind,” replied von Durk- 
heim. “It cannot be longer delayed. There is no reason. 
Are we not already co-operating together on the work 
we had planned before the war? Am I not assisting you, 
to the very limits of my powers and capacity, to make 
things happier for your people? It is merely unfortu- 
nate that this war has intervened. It was none of my 
seeking. Except that I have my duties to perform, the 
war does not enter into our lives. An Armistice which 
will speedily give way to permanent Peace has been es- 
tablished between our two countries. We are no longer 
at war with France. The reasons which persuaded you 
to break off our engagement, Yvonne, are no longer 
valid. I love you and I need you.” 

“I cannot marry you,” responded Yvonne firmly. 

“But, Yvonne,” continued von Durkheim. “Your fa- 
ther has now gone to Vichy. I have a right to give you 
the protection to which you are entitled. Only I can 
give it, and you can only have that protection as my 
wife... .” 

“Protection? I don’t understand,” replied Yvonne. “T 
am able to look after myself. I have my servants and, 
by your kindness, considerable freedom. I have no ene- 
mies.” 

Von Durkheim regarded the girl steadily. “You have 
a lover, Yvonne, who will not be denied. I adore you. 
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I intend that you shall be my wife. I want you to accept 
that situation. You once loved me, as I love you. You 
are capable, therefore, of resummoning that love.” 

“It is impossible,” whispered Yvonne. 

“There 1s something else I think you ought to know, 
Yvonne,” pursued von Durkheim, relentlessly. “I had 
hoped to keep it from you, but, I fear, you compel me. 
Your father was aware of General Bonhomme’s treach- 
ery.” 

Yvonne blanched, her fingers tightened on the arms 
of her chair, facts which, with his gaze focussed upon 
Yvonne closely, von Durkheim did not fail to note. 

“The woman Daudré went from the Chateau Merau- 
mont with the deliberate object of assassinating the Gen- 
eral. Your father, possibly you yourself, were a party to 
that murder. Don’t misinterpret me,” he added hastily. 
“Bonhomme richly deserved his fate. A sordid traitor. 
Nevertheless, the fact that your father was privy to his 
murder shows that he was also actively conspiring 
against Germany, intent upon the destruction of Ger- 
man plans. Your father had been granted the privileges 
of his rank and freedom as a retired officer of distinc- 
tion. It was naturally strictly on the understanding that 
he would refrain from any kind of activity hostile to 
German aims that I have been so indulgent. It was also 
for your sake, Yvonne, that I have held my hand. With 
the assurance of your love, I knew that I could also be 
certain of faithfulness on the part of those at Merau- 
mont which I am bound to expect.” 

Yvonne dropped her hands helplessly to her sides, 
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and lay back in her chair with eyes half closed. What 
else did this man know? In how far might not he and 
his agents have divined the secret so carefully guarded? 
Had the presence of those boys at Meraumont been re- 
vealed, their goings and comings watched and reported, 
their journeys trailed? Was the Curé under suspicion? 
‘Was James in imminent danger of discovery? 

“I know nothing of these things,” replied Yvonne. 
“My father knew General Bonhomme. That is obvious. 
The General commanded the troops in Amiens. But as 
to the General’s treachery, that my father could never 
have known. He would have denounced him long be- 
fore the war.” 

‘What makes you suppose General Bonhomme was 
playing the traitor before the war?” demanded von 
Durkheim urgently. 

“T presumed it would be the case,” replied Yvonne, 
betraying less certainty under thé fire of von Durk- 
heim’s cross-examination. 

“Listen, Yvonne,” continued the General. “All this is 
most distasteful to me. I had wanted to think of this epi- 
sode as dead and buried. I hope you will enable me to do 
so. Your father is now on his way to Vichy. If you will 
marry me, your father will speedily return, his desires 
for the people of Meraumont amply fulfilled. If you 
refuse, it will be my duty to lay the information in my 
possession before the appropriate authority. In this in- 
stance, that would be the civil government of the ‘Oc- 
cupied Territory,’ the Gestapo. I should have no al- 
ternative. As my wife, however, the de Hautecloque 
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interests would be bound with my own, and ultimately, 
of course, with those of France. I repeat, will you marry 
me, Yvonne?” 

“Yes,” whispered Yvonne, the words of the old Curé 
faintly echoing in her mind—“Arrows launched at the 
sun are futile.” 

Von Durkheim leaped to her side, clasping her lissom 
body to him and smothering her face in kisses. When, 
throwing his head back from his passionate embrace, he 
looked at Yvonne, he saw that she had swooned. 

He fanned her face gently until she returned to con- 
sciousness. “Forgive me,” he said. “I feared to shock 
you, as I said. But I will never give you cause to regret 
this decision. I will await your father’s return from 
Vichy. We will then be married from Meraumont, as I 
had always wished.” 

Yvonne bowed her head. 

‘Two weeks later the Marquis returned and summoned 
Yvonne to visit the Chateau Meraumont. Permission was 
at once granted by von Durkheim. 

“Everything is now ready,” said the Marquis, burst- 
ing with excitement. “At least, not quite ready, but in 
the last stage of preparation. By arrangement with their 
agent at Perpignan I was able to make contact with an 
English agent on the Spanish Frontier. It was most clev- 
erly contrived. I have brought back many instructions 
for James and those in the galleries. The engineers on 
the English side state that they will make contact with 
the galleries within a few days. Indeed, they may already 
be in touch. The day for the final drive is not yet fixed. 
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That depends upon information to be furnished by Colo- 
nel Monro, in addition to the military preparations and 
the situation on this side. But I assured the agent that 
here we are ready. I discovered also that there are some 
who would welcome a chance to make a new bid for 
freedom, even in the highest quarters at Vichy. Great 
Britain is ready and she will strike with all her might.” 

“IT am to marry the Freiherr von Durkheim,” said 
Yvonne suddenly, cutting short her father’s enthusiasm. 

“My dearest child,” cried the Marquis, now quite irre- 
pressible. “What nonsense! Humour him, just a little 
longer. He won’t have to wait more than a few days 
more and he will be able to marry the moon.” 

Yvonne remained at the Chateau as long as she was 
able, but a peremptory order from General von Durk- 
heim for her return to the duties of the Bureau recalled 
her to St. Omer. 

“T have had a most useful talk with the Curé,” said von 
Durkheim that evening. “He desires a few days in which 
to prepare us, and will then be ready for the ceremony. 
I trust your father is well?” 

“Very well,” replied Yvonne. “And a most useful 
visit. He was quite delighted with all he learned.” 

“And you, Yvonne?” he said, stepping towards her 
and taking her in his arms for one of those coveted 
kisses. “You are ready for our marriage?” 

“After I-have received the assurance of the Curé,” 
replied Yvonne, “I shall be satisfied. There will then be 
nothing to impede us.’ 

She laughed gaily, as she thought of the old Curé, an 
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infectious merriment in which von Durkheim joined 
heartily. 

“Things are going well with the General,” whispered 
a sentry on duty in the street to a passing comrade. 
“They are having some games, I can tell you, Kamerad.” 

The other winked knowingly. 

Later that evening, while Yvonne was clearing up her 
correspondence, the Curé entered, rubbing his hands 
together. 

“You have heard the news?” he asked with a smile. 
“I am detailed to perform your wedding ceremony with 
the General Freiherr von Durkheim. I have been con- 
sulted about all the details and am now preparing him, 
and you, for the future. I am trying very hard to do my 
duty. I have to save his soul, for he is a Catholic; though 
I can do little to save his body, which I fear also I am 
bound to help to destroy.” 

“But our marriage?” asked Yvonne, mystified by the 
Curé’s whimsicality. 

“Tm afraid, Mademoiselle, you will not be able to be 
present at the marriage of General von Durkheim, for 
I’ve long since arranged that on the day appointed you 
are to be present at that of Lieutenant-Colonel James 
Monro!” 

“Mon Dieu! How?” cried Yvonne, her eyes filling 
with tears of gratitude. 

“You will accompany me to the galleries, Mademoi- 
selle,” replied the Curé in a low voice. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Victor and Vanquished 


AFTER DINNER THAT SAME NIGHT General von Durkhem 
whistled snatches from his favourite Wagnerian airs 
while he re-examined the Operations Orders for the in- 
vasion of Britain. | 

As he considered the many problems involved, his 
mind wandered continuously so that it might dwell upon 
Yvonne de Hautecloque. On the very next day his de- 
sires would be satisfied. What more could a man want 
of life? High military distinction, a lovely wife, charm- 
ing estates both in Germany and France, and his art 
from which he had yet to gather the fruits of public ap- 
plause and the deeper satisfaction of his spirit. The 
future was bright indeed. The Orders before him, on 
which he and others had worked for many months with 
such meticulous care as to their most minute details, were, 
too, the acme of that perfection which he always sought. 
He bent to re-examine a small point in the light of In- 
telligence information just received. The defences of 
the Dover area were said to be impregnable, but the 
sands of Hythe, less adequately protected and offering 
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an easy disembarkation under cover of aerial protection, 
seemed an enterprise which he could well undertake. 
Luck was with him, too! He had gradually moved his 
troops from the continuously bombed area around Bou- 
logne and Calais farther south, where they were now 
concentrated in the valley of the Somme awaiting Zero 
Hour. His own part of the invasion plan would be car- 
ried out from the River mouth, with St. Valéry as its 
directional point and advanced headquarters, while, in 
order to retain his own position at the centre he planned 
to remove his own permanent headquarters from St. 
Omer back to the Chateau Meraumont. Everything was 
organized to perfection, his own marriage to synchro- 
nize with the decisive blow against England, and at the 
same time to provide him with a wife and home in 
France. | 

Just before nine o’clock that same night, guided by 
two lads, “Petit Pierre’? and Daniel Michel, who had 
been attached for some days to the Refugees Bureau, 
Yvonne, attired as a peasant boy, and the Curé stole 
from the house at St. Omer, and, following a course 
through back-gardens and narrow bye-ways which had 
been tried out by the lads during the previous evenings, 
slipped from the town and took to the fields. Across 
these, with a keenly developed sense of direction, the 
boys hurried, “Petit Pierre’ leading, his corhpanion 
forming the connecting file with Yvonne and the Cure. 
It was only in crossing roads that the party experienced 
the need for special caution, and, following the general 
line of the Railway, they made good progress. Never- 
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theless, the journey taxed their strength to the utter- 
most, for, although more than eight hours of darkness 
were available for their flight, the distance to be covered 
amounted to some twenty miles, often of heavy going. 
Will gave wings to their feet. 

The faintest suggestion of the coming dawn could be 
discerned as the party, closing up, entered the forest of 
Guisnes, dedicated to the memory of the good Monsteur 
Grasset. The stars were paling and the deep blue-black 
of night was changing to that almost green tint which 
heralds the coming variations of the new day. To the 
north, flashes of light and tremendous detonations indi- 
cated that the Royal Air Force was as busy as ever de- 
livering its hammer blows upon the ports of Calais and 
Boulogne, while such German troops as remained after 
von Durkheim’s redistribution of his command were 
heavily engaged in anti-aircraft work. At the moment 
“Flak” was the sole preoccupation of the reduced gar- 
rison. 

“Petit Pierre” stooped and raised a turf beside the root 
of a fallen tree. He scooped aside the earth and then his 
finger found the press stop of an electric bell. Having 
rung, Pierre carefully recovered the cache. The party 
waited. Some minutes later, a man-hole, screened by the 
covering trunk of a tree, slowly opened, revealing an 
automatic pistol and, behind it, the face of Maurice 
Brunet, his young mouth set, his flashing black eyes 
alert. The two boys whispered together, as Maurice 
lowered his pistol, and opened the man-hole to admit 
the new arrivals. The entry into the galleries was in 
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pitch darkness, but, having closed the man-hole, Maurice 
flashed an electric torch to guide the party some dis- 
tance down a tunnel, on the way passing through four 
doors which he carefully shut behind him. At length, 
they reached the sound of voices, and, passing through 
another door, were held at the point of a pistol held by 
a soldier in British uniform. He grinned as he recognized 
the Curé and his companions, lowering his gun. 

“Colonel Monro?” asked the Curé. 

“C Block, Padre,” replied the soldier. 

“Wait here, Mademoiselle,” said the Curé, turning to 
Yvonne. 

Although nearly exhausted from his arduous journey, 
the Curé hurried on, meeting James Monro in the room 
set aside for conferences and Staff work. He entered 
unheralded and unnoticed, for a group of officers stood 
round Colonel Monro who, with a map before him, was 
explaining the situation. In a flash, the Curé recognized 
that these officers of high rank were newcomers, their 
uniforms unsoiled, their faces and necks ruddy from 
exposure and hard exercise. For a moment he was seized 
with a sudden faintness. The dream of months was 
about to break into reality. 

The V Plan was almost complete. 

“Monsieur!” said the Curé during a pause in the con- 
ference. 

Those surrounding James Monro, Generals, senior 
Staff officers, turned to behold with amazement the tat- 
tered, grimy mud-covered figure of an old French Padre, 
and then glanced at Monro for an explanation. 
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“Padre!” exclaimed James leaping from his feet and 
rushing to the Cure’s side. “My Chief of Staff,” ex- 
plained James with a grin. 

The old man beamed upon his audience. “If you have 
some minutes to spare,” said the Cure, “I require your 
presence in the Chapel for a little ceremony for which 
you are well prepared. Perhaps these gentlemen will 
allow some moments as witnesses.” 

The Curé took James by the arm and led him along 
the tunnel, followed by the bewildered Staff. They had 
indeed been witnesses of strange things in this hiding 
place, but before battle to attend a marriage ceremony 
in the bowels of the earth was something even more 
original. 

The Curé sent “Petit Pierre,” his altar boy, as a mes- 
senger to guide Yvonne to the side of her lover. The 
two met at the altar steps, looked for a moment at one 
another, then, before all men, their lips met. The Curé 
took his stand before the altar and joined their hands, 
pronounced some words from the wedding ritual and 
gave his benediction as the two knelt before the altar 
rails, | 

“My work is now complete,” he said in a voice which 
faltered, and then fainted into the arms of “Petit Pierre.” 

A few minutes later, James Monro returned to his 
headquarters, leaving Yvonne to attend to the Curé. The 
conference was immediately resumed. Two days prior 
to the Curé’s return the engineers at work on the “Mc- 
Tavish” arm of the V Plan had established contact with 
the galleries at Guisnes. So near in fact had they been 
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during the preceding days that Duncan Grant had spent 
much of his time awaiting the momentous climax to his 
Plan when the two ends would establish contact with 
one another. He had been the first to pass through the 
breach. Familiar with the long report transmitted by 
the Marquis de Hautecloque through the British secret 
agent at Perpignan, Grant had arranged for comforts of 
all kinds to be in readiness for the beleaguered garrison 
commanded by his nephew. 

For the final exit from the galleries, Monro had manu- 
factured a series of ramps, leading from the depths up 
to the surface of the ground. These ramps were now in 
the process of being linked finally with the roadway 
through the tunnel. It was arranged that on the day de- 
termined for the break-through the light tanks which 
would head the column should be in readiness on the 
ramps, and that the leader should burst through the 
overhead timbers and structure supporting the roof, to 
be followed then by a procession of armoured vehicles 
which would rush to their first objectives. No precise 
limit had been set to these, for the limits of the bound- 
aries of the first leap depended upon the military situa- 
tion. Already, Grant’s plans were being modified as the 
result of reports received from “The Tough Guys,” for 
it was clear that German O.H.L., Marshal Keitel’s su- 
preme headquarters, had withdrawn all such troops as 
were available and they were now being concentrated 
farther south at the mouth of the Somme. The immedi- 
ate area around Calais and Boulogne would therefore 
offer but small resistance to the British attack. The pur- 
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pose of the first objectives was to establish contact with 
the civilian centres of resistance so carefully built during 
the preceding months by the Marquis and his daughter. 
Surplus arms and ammunition were carried by each of 
the armoured vehicles, together with the uniforms of the 
“Free French” Forces to which de Hautecloque’s men 
would automatically be appointed. The “Tough Guys” 
themselves, the heroes of the galleries, were already 
equipped in the khaki of de Gaulle’s force, each wearing 
the ribbons of the special decoration and the Military 
Medal. ‘They were to accompany the leading tanks as 
guides. 

The “Jervois” arm of the V Plan was to be brought 
finally to the surface by an explosion. Thereafter, engi- 
neers would hastily complete the roadway to the sur- 
face, as a ready improvisation the main part of the ramp 
structure being carried on the leading vehicles. The van- 
guard of the “Jervois” attack, debouching close to Cape 
Grisnez, would be led by men of General de Gaulle’s 
Force, the heralds of French liberty. 

As a diversion from the main attack, it was planned 
that, following an intense air bombardment, British para- 
chute troops should be landed both behind Le Havre and 
Cherbourg, while simultaneously, by a night concentra- 
tion of battleships of ali classes, a convoy of transport 
vessels should land troops both in the forenamed ports 
and at various points along the coast. While the main 
army drove a wedge into the heart of France, striking 
towards Paris, and cutting von Durkheim’s communica- 
tions by securing the bridge-heads of the River Somme, 
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the landing force would execute a turning movement and 
hem in the German force, awaiting the signal for inva- 
sion, between the Somme and the Seine. By co-operation 
between the Royal Air Force and the Admiralty, von 
Durkheim’s force would at the same time be submitted 
to a devastating attack, both from the air and sea. What- 
ever the cost, the whole might of Britain, by air, on the 
sea and by land was to be thrown into this bid for the 
freedom of France. If successful, Great Britain herself 
would be free from all threat of invasion; she would 
have secured a foothold, probably much more than that, 
on the Continent of Europe with a line of communica- 
tion invulnerable to enemy interference. She would have 
struck the first blow for a free Europe, the reverbera- 
tions of which would ring throughout France, Belgium, 
Holland, among the Czechs and Bulgars, in Poland, 
Greece, and throughout the world. 

The Air Chief of Staff in Britain, watchful ever, with 
his eyes glued to the maps built on the information 
supplied by the Marquis de Hautecloque, had detailed 
bombers to distribute millions of leaflets over France, to 
be followed as success was achieved by other similar 
excursions over the German-occupied countries, while 
arms and ammunition, accompanied by daring para- 
chutists, were to raise the country against the invading 
oppressor and, whatever the cost, rally all men to the 
cause of “Free France.” 

To synchronize with this stroke, again without regard 
to the risks incurred, the military, naval and air Staffs 
had arranged that an expeditionary force should be em- 
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barked from the coast of Libya with orders to effect a 
landing on the South coast of France between Port 
Vendres and Marseilles with the object of shaking Un- 
occupied France and the Vichy Government from its 
lethargy and reinfusing the spirit of resistance, while the 
' Germans, stabbed in the back in the North, were forced 
to turn and give an undivided attention to the invading 
enemy. [his latter plan would take some days to execute, 
but, as a diversion, the strength of which no one would 
immediately be able to tell, it would force the German 
High Command to make desperate provision for a fight 
on two fronts, with their lines of communication cut and 
amid a turbulent civil population, rising against them 
everywhere. 

In the V Plan tunnels themselves everything was in 
readiness for the assault. Each night, long columns of 
armoured vehicles, heavy tanks, light tanks; a vast mecha- 
nized army had been gradually concentrated in the tun- 
nels, ready, at the word from the Supreme War Cabinet, 
to leap into action. One touch on the hair-spring of the 
Prime Minister’s decision would cause the whole thing 
to move forward to victory. 

Two days following Yvonne’s reunion with James, 
Duncan Grant was in final conference with his chiefs 
and with those who had now been made privy to the 
well-kept secret. One hour before dawn, on the follow- 
ing morning, the signal would be given. Both “McTavish” 
and “Jervois” would spring into action. Grant himself 
would lead the assault, positioned in the leading tank, 
from “McTavish,” while the French burst from “Jer- 
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vois,” following the blowing of the final superstructure. 
Meanwhile, at his headquarters at St. Omer, General 
Freiherr von Durkheim cursed the Universe. With bit- 
ter hatred in his heart he redoubled his energies for the 
invasion of Britain, and, with reckless abandon, pre- 
pared to throw every available man, every bit of equip- 
ment, into the issue. With the disappearance of Yvonne 
de Hautecloque, for whom he had ordered the most 
rigid search, especially in the neighbourhood of Merau- 
mont where he suspected she had gone, von Durkheim 
had altered his intention of moving his headquarters to 
the Chateau and remained at St. Omer, his moods alter- 
nating between deep depression and desperate energy. 
He planned to move to his advance headquarters at St. 
Valéry when the hour came for the new attack. He 
thanked God, as he listened to the distant thunder of 
aerial bombardment at Calais and Boulogne, that the 
English had so badly missed the mark, and that his own 
' troops, ready to leap to action, lay snug in the valley of 
the Somme. 

And, while Duncan Grant proceeded to his posi- 
tion in readiness for the break-through on the morrow, 
‘von Durkheim tossed restlessly in his lonely bed at St. 
Omer. 

In the reinforced concrete stronghold lying low on 
the Downs above St. Margaret’s Bay, which had been 
built as the Operations Room for the V Plan, those re- 
sponsible for the scheme were now assembled. The Prime 
Minister and Lord Jervois descended from the observa- 
tion tower from whence they had witnessed the aerial 
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bombardment of the coastal zone around Calais, which 
presented an almost unbroken sheet of flame. 

The Prime Minister glanced at the clock facing him 
above the Operations table upon which lay an illumi- 
nated map. A battery of telephones, before which sat 
operators, would enable the tiny chequers on the glass 
covering the map to be moved as progress messages came 
through. He looked with grim satisfaction around him, 
from Lord Jervois to Mr. Lothian and his brother, Mr. 
Mortimer Gray; to Sir Arthur Wilshaw, serene and cer- 
tain; to Mr. Macdonald, trembling with suppressed ex- 
citement; to Professor Smith, whose downcast eyes were 
rivetted upon the forefinger of the Prime Minister’s 
right hand as it lay beside the quite insignificant press of 
a smal] electric bell, arranged beside his seat. ‘There were 
the Chiefs of the Imperial General Staff and the Air 
Staff, the First Lord of the Admiralty, and a few other 
highly placed officials present. 

The Prime Minister’s glance lifted from those of his 
colleagues and rested again on the clock, as his finger 
moved towards the bell, hovered above it for an instant, 
and then with firm deliberation pressed the small white 
button. 

Almost simultaneously, a red light glowed beside the 
clock, indicating that the summons of the bell had been 
received, and a voice, quivering with suppressed excite- 
ment, recorded on the telephone table, “Message 973 
received. O.K.” 

Almost thirty miles away, precisely at 4.10 a.m., an 
hour before dawn, the bell which the Prime Minister 
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had touched spoke its tiny message. A quiet rmg, audible 
only to those in James Monro’s Operations Room in the 
galleries at Guisnes, and instantly relayed throughout 
the tunnels. 

‘Thus was summoned into being the greatest military 
operation of all history. | 

A moment later, yet screened by the continual crash 
of bombs loosed by the Royal Air Force, the first tank 
rose through the earth bed of the forest, and, guided by 
“Petit Pierre,” drove headlong towards the road leading 
direct to St. Omer. It was followed by another and an- 
other in quick succession, an endless stream of armoured 
vehicles creeping from the bowels of the earth like some 
great reptile and then breaking up into fragments, each 
alive and moving to its prearranged destination. For hour 
after hour the stream continued to debouch, and as the 
daylight began to reveal the source of this amazing caval- 
cade from the air, fighters of the Royal Air Force, in 
continuous relays, wheeled overhead. 

Above the roar of the tank engine, Grant was listen- 
ing intently for the explosion which would liberate the 
force confined in the “Jervois” arm of the tunnel. Seven 
minutes after the Prime Minister had touched the bell, 
a mighty roar rent the air, paling the bomb explosions 
to insignificance. Free France had sprung to action. 

The words of La Marseillaise sang m Grant’s ears— 


“Aux armes, citoyens! Formez vos bataillons! 
Marchons, marchons ...” 


Free France was on the march. To victory! 
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The German troops seemed paralysed by the strength 
and ferocity of this surprise attack. Some resisted fiercely, 
fighting with the fanaticism of despair. Others were shot 
down as they offered resistance or threw their hands in 
the air with cries of “Kamerad!’ The tank in which 
Grant rode forged on towards St. Omer. Yvonne had 
informed him of the presence of General von Durk- 
heim in St. Omer and Grant hoped to meet the foe whom 
he had defeated face to face once more. 

Two hours after leaving Guisnes, the tank column 
which Grant led perceived the towers and chimneys of 
St. Omer in the distance. Barricades had been hastily 
thrown across the road to bar their path, but the first 
tank crushed the obstacle as if it had been match-wood. 
A few moments later, the leading tank bore down the 
main streets towards the former headquarters of Sir 
John French where, in 1914, as a young subaltern, Dun- 
can Grant had been in charge of the party sent for in- 
spection by the then Commander-in-Chief. A guard of 
soldiers stood barring their path and opened a withering 
fire upon the advancing tank, whose steel sides turred 
away the bullets like water from a duck’s back. 

The tank opened fire, breaking the resistance and rip- 
ping the bodies of the German soldiers into ribbons with 
its fire. Among those standing in the road prepared to 
resist to the end was General Freiherr von Durkheim. 
A stream of bullets caught his right arm, severing the 
hand and forearm as a scythe cuts the ripened corn. He 
staggered under the blow and lay back against the door- 
way leading into his headquarters. He turned with a 
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sigh, faint from pain, and sick at heart. He stumbled into 
his own room, upon the walls of which lay his plans of 
victory. Blood dripped from the stump of his arm upon 
a sketch of Yvonne which lay on his writing desk. 

The British tanks thundered past the General’s head- 
quarters to victory. Von Durkheim choked back a sob, 
looked down upon the blood-spattered sketch, and then 
met the eyes of an intruder who stood with levelled pis- 
tol in the doorway. 

“Colonel Duncan Grant,” said von Durkheim with a 
chuckle. 

“Beaten, von Durkheim,” replied Grant with a grim 
smile. “Surrender!” 

“Everything lost,” muttered von Durkheim, as if un- 
conscious of his enemy’s presence. “Everything. I have 
lost my battle! I have lost Yvonne! And now,” he 
groaned, “I have lost my art!” He glanced down at the 
bloody stump of his arm. “Make an end of me, Colonel 
Grant,” he said, turning his smouldering eyes upon the 
British officer. | 

Victor and vanquished confronted one another. Both 
smiled for an instant. 

“Good-bye, von Durkheim,” replied Grant, laying 
his pistol on the table, and quietly shutting the door. 
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